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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  c£  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilitj',  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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GRAIN  FUTURES  The  Caravjay  "bill  to  prohi'bit  transactions  in  grain  or  cotton 

LEG- 1  SLAT  I OIT      futures  except  by  tliose  who  irake  oath  that  they  actiaally  h^ave  or 

will  have  the  grain  or  cotton  for  delivery  ^hen  required  was  favor- 
ably reported  yesterday  by  the  Senate  agricultural  committee.  The 
bill  would  penalize  not  only  those  who  deal  in  futures  in  grain  or  cotton  in  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions,  but  also  the  telegraph  companies  and  others  involved  in 
transmitting  the  orders.     The  report  detailed  what  were  considered  by  the  committee 
as  some  outstanding  injurious  results  of  future  trading  in  grain  and  cotton  and  de- 
clared that  "some  one  should  be  Imprisoned  for  the  -present  condition  of  sgri- 
culture."  (Press,  Apr.  1.) 


SLK  INEOEI/iATIOU  The  press  to-day  states  tl-at  the  Senate  yesterday  adopted  the 

ASKED  Walsh  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  in- 

formation regarding  the  fate  of  a  recent  shipment  of  400  elk  from 
Montana  to  Massachusetts,  where,  Senator  Walsh  charged,  they  were 
slaughtered.    The  resolution  also  requests  a  statement  on  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment in  disposing  of  fut-ore  excess  elk.    Senator  Butler  read  a  telegram  from  the 
Slk  Breeding  and  Raising  Association  of  Massachusetts  denying  that  any  elk  had  been 
slaughtered. 


T^HSAT  STOHING-  The  House  agricultural  comnittee  yesterday  heard  the  argu- 

ments of  Representative  Little  in  favor  of  his  proposal  for  fixing 
prices  and  storing  surplus  wheat  in  bonded  srarehouses .  (press, Apr.  1. ) 


CAlI^niTG-  MTD  The  iNTew  York  Tiires  to-day  reports:  "Reversing  the  hygienic 

VITAIvIHTS  advice  which  has  been  dinned  into  the  pu^Dlic  for  several  years, 

Dr.  l^alter  H.  Eddy  reported  at  the  convention  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  IJew  York  at  l^eu  York  yesterday  th^t  the  canning 
process,  instead  of  killing  vitamin  C,  actually  preserved  it.    Canned  cabbage,  he 
reported,  contained  five  tim^es  as  much  of  vitamin  C  as  boiled  fresh  cabbage.  Un- 
cooked fresh  cabbage  contained  four  times  as  many  vitamins  as  the  canned  and 
twenty  times  as  many  as  the  boiled  fresh  cabbage.     Car-ned  peas  contained  more 
vitamins  than  cooked  fresh  peas,  though  raw  peas  contained  more  than  either.  In 
experiments  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables  the  canning  process  was  found  to  act 
as  a  preservative  of  vitamin  C..-." 


POTASH  DECLARED           The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  United  States  is  again  almost 
FOREIGN  MONOP-  "wholly  dependent  for  adequate  supplies  of  potash  on  Germany  and 
OLY                   prance,  which,  as  joint  monopolists  of  the  world's  largest  stocks  of 
this  essential  product — so  vital  to  American  agriculture — recently 
agreed  to  divide  world  markets  between  them,  according  to  a  survey 
of  the  situation  just  completed  for  Secretary  Hoover  " 
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Section  Z 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  Modem  Uiller  for  March  20  says;  "V?hile  all  the 
Legislation    numerous  hills  introduced  at  the  last  and  present  session  of  CongreFs 

dealing  with  agricultural  relief  have  heen  of  interest  to  millers  in  a  gei:- 
eral  way,  information  reaching  us  from  Washington  this-vjeek  indicates  thc->. 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  »Coirmittee  of  22,  V  and  submitted  to  the  Eonse 
committee  on  agriculture  on  March  16,  contains  provisions  that  are  of  vit..'/. 
interest  to  wheat  flour  millers.    While  a  number  of  the  proposed  measures 
provided  for  the  creation  of  an  equalization  fund  in  the  marketing  of  v^hea 
the  hill  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  22  provides  for  the  collection  of 
an  eq-ualization  fee  from  millers  on  the  wheat  ground  by  them.  President 
Anderson,  of  the  Federation,  says  that  for  the  first  time  it  is  proposed 
that  the  equalization  fee  shall  be  assessed  against  the  mills  upon  the 
processing  of  wheat,  and  upon  the  mills,  therefore,  is  imposed  the  entire 
obligation  and  expense  of  recouping  the  equali?:ation  fee  by  a  deduction  in 
the  price  paid  for  wheat.     Inasmuch  as  the  equalization  fee  is  only 
assessed  upon  the  processing  of  the  commodity,  that  portion  of  the  crop 
which  is  exported  will  pay  no  equalization  fee.    Just  how  it  is  expected 
that  this  discrimination  can  be  sustained  at  law  or  worked  out  in  practice, 
.remains  a  mystery,  says  President  Anderson.    And,  further,  Mr.  Anderson 
conceives  that  this  .bill  will  destroy  all  the  existing  basis  of  value  prec'.*. 
icated  upon  protein  content  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to  see  will 
eliminate  future  trading  altogether," 

Beigian  Henry  A.  E.  Ghanler,  Economist  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Agricultui'e  Kew  York,  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  ''Outlook  for  the  Belgian 
Franc*" ^in  Commerce  Monthly  (New  York)  for  April.    He  says  in  part: 
"Agriculture  although  improving,  is  still  somewhat  below  the  prewar  status., 
both  as  regards  the  yield  of  some  of  the  important  crops  and  the  existing 
n-umber  of  livestock.    According  to  former  Premier  Theunis!   ^Agriculture  hac 
progressively  improved,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1923  was  not  far  from 
prewar  figures.     Since  1919  the  number  of  horses  has  increased  by  55  per 
cent,  and  of  cattle  by  ZO  per  cent..'    Balancing  the  favorable  against  the 
uiifavorable  we  find  that  so  far  as  physical  asse*:s  are  concerned,  the 
economic  position  of  Belgium  need  cause  no  serious  concern.    Tlie  economic 
strength  of  a  couhtiy,  however,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  its  condition  as 
a  going  concern.    With  respect  to  the  broadest  measure  of  its  power  in  this 
•  regard,  namely,  the  size  of  its  national  income,  the  available  estimates, 
while  varying  substantially,   indicate  that  the  income  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  prewar*    Another  iirportant  aspect  is  the  balance  of  payments. 
Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  count^-y  in  Europe,  highly  industrial- 
ized  and  is  a  large  importer  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.    Her  economic 
strength  is  greatly  dependent  upon  export  trade.    Her  export  trade  is 
naturally  affected  by  the  general  condition  of  world  trade  and  particularlj- 
by  European  buying  capacity.    Eighty- three  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  in 
1913  was  with  European  countries,  principally  G-reat  Bx'-itain,  France  and 
Germany.    The  mixed  conditions  in  these  three  countries  renders  it  difficult 
to  generalize  concerning  the  outlook  for  her  European  trade." 

Butter  Prc«  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  27  says:  "We  don^t 

duction     know  whether  to  think  there  is  comfort  or  discouragement  for  dairymen  in 
and  Prices    the  statement  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  that  the  butter  producer 

gets  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  any  other  class  of  farmer. 
Says  the  Council:   'During  the  past  year  the  farmer  has  received  from 
seventy«eight  to  eighty  centL.  out  of  every  consumer's  butter  dollar,  while 
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he  averaged  only  forty-five  cents  from  rreat,  potatoes  and  wheat,  three 
other  staples  of  life.*    The  hutter-prod-acing  farmer  may  he  elated  over 
the  marketing  system  that  has  reduced  the  ejcpense  of  butter  distrihu- 
t:.on  to  so  low  a  point.    Or  he  may  he  dejected  to  think  that,  if  he 
makes  more  money,  he  will  have  to  do  it  principally  "by  cutting  his  pro- 
duction costs.    The  other  fellow  can  cut  production  costs  and  he  also 
can  reduce  distribution  costs,  thus  having  two  ways  to  increase  his 
revenue.     However,  the  butter  producer  and  the  wheat  and  potato  producer 
usually  is  one  and  the  same  person  in  this  territory,  which  eliminates 
the  danger  of  any  class  feeling  being  engendered  by  the  Dairy  Council's 
ann  ounc  emen  t . " 

Cotton  Situa-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  31  says;  "We 
tion  are  losing  ground  in  the  world  cotton  business.    Both  producer  of  the 

raw  material  and  the  producer  of  cotton  goods  should  take  stock  of  the 
situation.    We  must  prepare  to  meet  the  facts,  or  our  supremacy  in  the 
cotton  business  will  be  irretrievably  los t . . , .Both  raw  material  and 
manufactured  goods,  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  have  suffered  a  decline.    As  cotton  is  the  largest  item  of  our 
export  trade,  any  decrease  in  it  at  any  time  should  be  instantly  noted 
and  the  reasons  sought.    Eurc-:e  is  the  market  for  about  90  per  cent  of 
our  exports  of  raw  cotton.     If  Eurci^e  does  not  buy  more  of  the  staple, 
it .  is  for  one  of  two  reasons.    Either  some  other  countries  are  grad-ijally 
increasing  their  production,  or  else  Europe  is  not  able  to  sell  its 
finished  product  in  the  world  markets  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
The  first  reason  we  know  to  be  true  to  a  limited  extent,  feeling  that 
this  world  increase  will  affect  our  export  business  more  seriously  in 
the  future.     But  the  main  reason  must  be  that  Europe,  Japan,  India  and 
even  China  are  coming  forward  as  producers  of  cheap  cotton  goods,  made 
from  cheap  cotton.     They,  promise  to  become  more  serious  competitors  in 
the  future.    Their  competition  with  Europe  reflects  upon  our  exports  of 
raw  cotton.    What  are  we  to  do  about  it?    The  only  answer  is  to  produce 
cheaper  cotton.    To  the  producer  who  clings  to  the  idea  of  small  crops 
and  high  prices  this  will  be  an  unwelcome  statement.    But  it  is  a  condi- 
tion that  confronts  us  and  one  which  must  be  faced.     It  does  not,  how- 
ever, mean  impoverishment  of  the  producer.    The  old,  unprofitable  system 
of  one  bale  to  three  or  four  acres  of  land  mast  give  way  to  a  system  of 
greatly  increased  production  to  the  acre.    That  this  can  be  done  has 
been  demonstrated  so  thoroughly  that  none  can  deny  it.    The  new  system 
of  cotton  farming  must  come  in  now  or  else  we  must  see  our  future  pro- 
duction cut  to  the  neeljs  of  the  home  demand," 

Farm  Land  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  31  says: 

Values       "Recently  published  figures  from  the  Census  Bureau  show  the  value  of 

farm  lands  in  this  country  shrank  about  31.1  per  cent  between  1920  and 
1925.    Only  the  exact  figures  are  news,  and  even  tbey  are  open  to  some 
question  so  far  as  details  are  concerned  in  view  of  the  doubt  that  has 
arisen  in  many  well  informed  minds  about  the  accuracy  of  the  agricultural 
census  of  1925.    At  all  events  it  is  again  made  clear  that  a  large  drop 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  occurred  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
facts  could  not  well  be  otherwise.    By  1920,  due  to  sundry  causes,  farm 
lands  in  this  country  were  inflated  in  very  much  the  fashion  that  other 
types  of  land  are  to-day  inflated*    There  was  no  way  under  the  sun  where- 
by they  could  be  maintained  upon  any  such  basis  of  value.    What  made  the 
1920  situa.tion  all  the  mora  distressing  is  the  fact  that  so  many  unwary 
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farirers  purchased  land  at  the  peak,  as  is  alvrays  likely  to  occur,  and 
mortgaged  their  holdings  so  heavily.-that  they  are  still  having  a  hard  time 
of  it  to  carry  on.     It  would  seem  that  such  occurrences  as  these  would 
teach  the  whole  Nation  a  much  needed  lesson  a'oout  real  estate  and  other 
Speculation.    That  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort  is  evident,  however,  from 
many  developLients  of  the  past  year  or  two.    Not  even  the  farmers  themselver 
have  learned  their  lessons  very  well  as  their  efforts  to  "bring  back  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  and  prior  to  1920  attest," 

Irish  Free  An  editorial  in  The  Irish  Statesman  for  Karch  13  says:  "The  spirit 

State  Agri-    of  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise,  of  self-help,  seems  to  suffer 
culture      from  a  partial  atrophy  at  the  moment.    The  popular  political  leagues 
whether  they  be  Free  State  or  Republican,  are  infected  v;ith  the  spme 
disease.     Their  imaginations  are  endlessly  playing  with  the  idea  of  what 
the  State  should  not  do;  whereas  what  this  country  needs  more  than  any 
other  thing  at  the  moment  is  the  creation  of  self-reliance  among  its  peo- 
ple, the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility,  of  personal  and  local 
economic  and  social  initiative.     It  is  difficult  to  get  Deople  who  have 
money  to  invest  it  in  Irish  enterprises^  the  talents  we  have  are  wrapped 
in  napkins  in  the  banks.     Our  towns  are  largely  distributive,  contribut- 
ing very  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  productive  ^andertakings . 
Our  farmers  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  conflict  in  Ireland,  were  growing 
adventurous  in  their  cooperation,  do  not  seen:  to  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  societies  during  the  bad 
times.     We  believe  what  Ireland  needs  at  present  is  a  public  crusade  such 
as  was  undertaken  by  patriotic  and  public-spi rited  men  in  Denmark  over 
half  a  centuxy  ago  when  it  was  in  a  worse  state  of  economic  and  national 
depression  than  Ireland  is  to-day.    These  men  went  out  on  a  crusade  to 
awaken  hope  and  courage  and  out  of  the  spirit  they  evoked  came  a  great 
resurrection.     Could  not  our  farmers »  associations  and  cooperative  so- 
cieties turn  back  to  the  spirit  of  ten  years  ago?    Could  they  not  build  up 
their  organizations  for  manufacture  and  marketing,  master  the  business, 
stick  to  each  other  loyally,  get  rid  of  the  slackers?    Can  they  not  turn 
their  backs  on  the  State  and  see  what  they  can  do  for  themselves?  Can 
they  not  make  use  of  the  library  system  to  educate  themselves,  to  read 
what  Germans,  Danes,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Swedes  or  Italians  have  done  with 

their  agriculture?  How  m-ach  better  to  start  at  such  work  than  to  cry 

out  at  every  meeting:  "Was  there  ever  so  heavily  burdened  a  people?.  Why 
does  not  the  Government  do  something?      Already  we  who  nBde  such  a  case 
for  self-government  for  a  century  that  it  was  heard  in  every  country, 
have  fallen  into  a  despondency  which  is  getting  just  as  well  known  as  our 

former  confidence?    Have  we  lost  all  our  pluck?    We  believe  not  We  lack 

k^.owledge  economic  and  scientific.     The  young  men  who  are  always  talking 
about  their  country  can  render  it  a  great  service  if  they  will  settle 
down  to  think  for  it,  to  inform  themselves  truly  about  the  development  of 
economic  life  in  other  lands,  and  what  they  have  to  value  as  model  for 

ourselves  and  discuss  this  with  others  The  State  can  not  help  a  people 

who  will  not  help  themselves.    The  enterprise  in  the  State  is  simply  the 
sum  of  the  individual  enterprise  in  its  people,  and  if  that  decays  the 
State  is  bound  to  be  a  futility  even  though  all  itG  ministers  wore  wise 
as  Solon." 

Wisconsin  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  March  11  says:   "A  new 

Milk^for    mark  has  been  set  in  the  long  distance  transportation  of  market  milk.  A 
Florida      trial  shipment  of  fluid  milk  in  a  tank  car  has  successfully  been  made 

from  Mar shfield,  Wisconsin,  to  Miami.  Florida,  a  distance  of  1,800  miles. 
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The  ©ilk  arrived  in  Miami  in  perfect  condition.    Within  the  next  sixty 
days,  it  was  anno-unced  "by  the  Miami  health  department,  ten  tank  cars 
would  "be  regularly  in  service  "between  Wisconsin  and  Miami  capahl-e  of 
delivering  3,000  gallons  of  tested  milk  there  each  day, Introduction  of 
fast  milk  transportation  from  a  distance  is  welcorred  "by  the  health  authoi* 
ities  of  Miami,  whtp  have  faced  a  serious  milk  problem  for  a  numher  of 
years.    The  production  of  milk  in  the  Miami  district  is  almost  negative 
and  the  imposition  of  tuberculin  test  has  been  impra<itical)le,  although 
pasteurization  has  been  enforced ♦    For  two  or  three  years  milk  has  been 
imported  in  standard  refrigerator  cars  from  southern  Ohio,  but  results 
were  not  satisfactory  and  the  process  so  costly  that  fluid  milk  has  sold 
in  Miami  for  27  to  35  cents  a  quart  for  a  low  butterfat  quality 

Section  3 

lAKSKSfH  QUOTATIONS 

I'arm  Products       March  31:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.35,  bulk  of  sales 
$.11.25  to  $12*50;  beef  steers  , heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $6-15  to  $8;  cp.nners  and  cutters  $3.75  to  $4.66.; 
vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $9.50  to  $13:  heavy  calves  medim  to  choice, 
$6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to 
$8.85;  fat  lambs,  medi-am  to  choice  $11,50  to  $13.50;  yearling  wethers, 
medi-um  to  choice,  $9  to  $11,25;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $9; 
feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.50. 

New  York  sacked  Round  TThite  potatoes  $5  to  $5.15  per  100  pounds  ii 
■    eastern  markets;  $4,75  to  $4.85  f.o.b,    Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  sold  at  $3  to  $3.75  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $3  f.o.r- 
Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  declined  50^^  to  75^  in  New  York 
City  and  about  25^  lower  elsewhere  at  a  general  jobbing  range  of  $2  to 
$2.75  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper.    New  York  yellow  varieties  of  onions  $3 
to  $3.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  40  3/4^;  Chicago 
39  3/4  to  40$?;  Boston  41^;  Philadelphia.  415^. 

Grain  |)rices  quoted  March  31:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1-55  to  $1.65.    No. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.69  l/2.    No. 2  hard  winter 
St.  Louis  $1,61,    No. 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  61  to  63j^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Minneapolis  65  to  69^;  St.  Louis  68  l/2?5.    No, 3  white  com  St. Louis 
68  3/4^,    Nq.3  white  oats  Minneapolis  SSj^.;  St.  Louis  42  l/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  26 
points,  closing  at  18.26^  per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  de- 
clined 27  points,  closing  at  18.789?.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and        Average  closing  price  Mar.  31.  Mar.  30,  Mar.31,1925 

Railroads                 20  Industrials  140.46  135.20  116.75 

20  R.R.  stocks  105..53  X02.4X  93.94 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  1.) 


Prepared  ia  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tl'.e  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affcctins  agriculture,  particularly  in  i^s  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprovaJ,  for  vicAvs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  iirportance. 
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AGPJCIILTURAL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  farmers »  long  tale 

LEGIS-  of  distress,  which  has  been  weeks  in  the  telling,  was  interrupted  for 
LATION  a  time  in  the  House  agricultural  committee  yesterday  while  committee 

members  asked  each  other  why  something  wasn»t  "being  done  to  provide 
relief.    Only  echo  answered,  and  then  the  taking  of  testimony  was 
resumed,  with  many  witnesses  still  waiting.    The  question  of  bringing  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  to  the  point  of  action  was  raised  by  Representative  Purnell, 

Republican,  Indiana  Before  the  Senate  agriculture  committee,  Prof Charles  L. 

Stewart, of  the  University  of  Illinois,  supported  the  McKinley  faim  export  debenture 
bill.    The  United  States  is  facing  loss  of  its  food  independence.  Doctor  Stewart 
said.    Urging  enactment  of  the  McKinley  farm  bill.  Professor  Stewart  said  that  un- 
less some  such  legislation  were  enacted  the  United  States  would  have  to  depend  upon 
other  countries  for  a  large  part  of  its  food  supply." 


CHICAGO  r^LK  WAR         A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  1  says:-  "'Bootleg »^ 

milk  put  in  its  first  appearance  in  Chicago  to-day  and  went  the  way  • 
of  beverages  which  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Volstead  Act.    It  was 
unceremoniously  dumped  into  the  gutter.    The  Chicago  Health  Department  is  determined 
to  see  that  Chicagoans  drink  only  that  milk  which  comes  from  healthy  and  contented 
cows.     It  has  set  its  foot  firmly  against  importation  or  sales  of  lactic  fluid 
from  any  but  tested  herds.    This  city  has  accepted  the  new  prohibition  with  decided 
favor  " 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Violence  flared  up  in  the  sur-. 
rounding  dairy  districts  yesterday  as  a  double  siege  was  laid  around  Chicago  in  the 
pure  milk  war»    Dairymen  owning  untested  herds  spilled  pure  milk  into  snowdrifts, 
poured  kerosene  into  it  and  put  a  picket  line  around  milk  stations  to  pre^nt  their 
neighbors  who  own  tuberculin-tested  animals  from  sending  tomorrow's  supply  of  the 
gerni-free  product  'to  Chicago.     In  an  inner  ring  close  to  the  city  limits  health  in- 
spectors, determined  to  enforce  the  new  ordinance  which  became  effective  at  mid- 
night last  night,  created  a  barricade  to  prevent  any  milk  from  animals  which  have 
not  been  tested  and  found  free  from  tuberculosis  from  seeping  into  the  city...." 


SUGAR  REPORT               The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  1  says:  "The  long  looked  for 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  President  Coolidge 
on  the  investigation  made  by  it  of  the  sugar  tariff  was  for  the  first 
time  made  available  March  31  for  public  inspection.    The  report,  presented  to  the 
select  conmittee  of  the  Senate  investigating  the  activities  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  proceedings,  and  will  as  such  appear  in  print- 
ed form.... The  majority  report  signed  by  Commissioners  Culbertson,  Costigan  and 
Lewis,  in  its  findings  of  fact,  set  forth  that  the  principal  competing  country  is 
Cuba;  th^t  Cuba  has  the  benefit  of  a  20  per  cent  preference  over^ other  countries, 
which  fact  must  be  considered  as  an  advantage  in  determining  the  full  rate  of  duty 
to  be- proclaimed  on  sugars;  that  the  cost  of  production  including  the  results  of  a 
consideration  of  all  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  competition  (other  than  the 
20  per  cent  Cuban  preferential)  of  sugar  testing  96  degrees  by  the  polariscope  is 
1.23C7C  per  pound  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Cuba  " 
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Baking  and  An  editorial  in  Modern  Lille r  for  March  20  says:  "The  sale  of  the 

Flour         National  Milling  Co.^s  4,0CC-"bbl  mill  at  Toledo  to  the  National  Biscuit 
Milling     Co.,  of  New  York,  is  the  first  concrete  evidence  that  "baking  corpora- 
tions of  large  capacity  are  seeking  flour  mills,  operated  under  their 
own  direction,  to  suoply  their  TDlants.     If  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  is 
going  into  the  milling  business  to  supply  a  portion  of  their  flour  re- 
quirements, it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  they  will  acquire  other  mills 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  their  requirements  make  expedient.    Here  is 
something  ne':'r,  the  linking  up  of  cracker  or  bread  manufacture,  from  wheat 
to  biscuit;  from  the  farms  to  the  consumer.    Just  how  the  National  Biscuit 
Co.  can  man-afacture  flour  below  the  cost  of  availalbe  'distress'  supplies, 
the  millers  of  the  country  have  never  been  able  to  conceive.     It  may  have 
advantages  to  the  big  baking  corporation  that  has  been  developing  for  the 
past  twenty-eight  j^ears,  and  has  acc^jmulated  such  a  formidable  surplus. 
There  has  never  been  hinted  a  combination  of  mills  to  jeopardize  supplies. 
Then  Just  why  does  National  Biscuit  Co.  want  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  operating  flour  mills,  and  who  is  responsible  for  this  decision?  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  Wall  Street,  which  is  the  common  term  for  in- 
vestment emanating  from  New  York,  is  not  afraid  of  flour  milling  as^  an 
industry,  where  it  can  be  linked  up  with  such  profitable  enterprise  as 
baking.    The  National  Biscuit  Co.  and  the  Kellogg  Company  have  taken  the 
first  steps.     It  may  be  a  trend — or  it  may  end  here." 

Business  Theo.  H.  Price,  in  his  weekly  review  of  business  conditions  in 

Conditions    Commerce  and  Finance,  in  March  31  issue,  s&yst  "....Among  those  whose 

interest  in  the  stock  market  is  more  philosophical  than  mxOnetaiy,  the  ol:'. 
question  is  being  asked;     Is  the  stock  ma.rket  a  baxometar  of  business? 
Does  the  decline  precede  a  falling  off  in  trade  and  a  drop  in  industri;il 
production?    The  answer  to  these  questions  falls  t-ithin  the  field  of  t}v 
psychic,  and  though  a  good  many  statisticians  think  they  can  now  measur-i 
the  psychic  as  well  as  the  material  conditions  that  affect  business  we 
forbear  prophecy.    We  can  point  out,  however,  that  those  who  have  not  ha^.. 
to  sell  their  securities  ha^'-e  been  no  more  impoverished  by  the  decline 
than  they  were  enriched  by  the  advance,  and  it  seems  to  be  more  true  thar^ 
usual  tha.t  the  decline  is  a  corrective  of  an  over-infla tion  of  prices  an'"^ 
of  an  over-discounting  of  good  prost)ects  6ot  1926  rather  than  a  reflectiv  ■ 
of  any  important  change  in  those  pros- ects .  .  . .  It  is  true  that  T^rices  havj 
been  declining  but  the  downward  tendency  in  some  cf  the  major  staples 
seems  to  be  checked.     Tlie  grains,  which  are  more  affected  by  the  stock 
market  than  m-ost  of  the  other  commodities,  are  steadier  and  not  a  few 
think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  recovery.    Cotton  holds  up  so  well 
despite  bearish  statistics  that  it  is  obviously  in  a  position  to  recovei' 
if  touched  by  some  bullish  spark,  such  as  the  crop  scare  that  inevitably 
occurs  sooner  or  later.     Sugar  is  up  from,  the  bottom,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  crisis  caused  by  distressed  selling  during  a  period  of 
moderate  buying  support  is  past.     Coffee  showed  a  little  more  firmness 
last  week,  and  rubber  is  holding  xvell  at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  cev/:  i 
above  the  recent  low.     Silk  also  is  steady  at  the  decline  though  the  flu 
is  off  the  *silk  boom*  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  centers  are  concemt^a 
and  the  fact  is  observed  with  some  apprehension  by  those  who  remember  th-l: 
I  silk  was  the  comm.odity  that  led  the  decline  in  1920." 

Cream  Tariff         An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  March  23  says:  "Dairy 
interests  of  the  country  were  pretty  well  sold  on  the  butter  tariff  ad- 
vance prior  to  President  Coolidge^s  decision  in  the  matter.  Practically  all 
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the  interests,  though  not  of  the  same  mind  at  the  beginning,  were  later 

united  and  urged  the  action  finally  taken  Next  vrill  come  the  tariff  on 

cream  where  the  advantage  to  Canada  particularly  is  greater  than  on  butter. 
Under  the  present  8c  tariff  on  butter  coming  into  this  co-antry,  the  cream 
tariff  permitted  Canada  to  ship  cream  into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
about  6c.  to  the  pound  of  butter.    During  the  past  year  it  is  stated  that 
Canada  sent  us  five  and  one-half  million  lbs.  of  butter  and  18,000,000  lbs, 
of  butter  in  the  form  of  cream,  the  latter  paying  a  tariff  of  about  6c  per 
lb.  of  butter.    Under  our  12c  tariff  the  advantage  in  shipping  cream  from 
Canada  into  this  country  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  an  investigation  can  be  made,  hearings  held  and 
a  decision  reached.    The  cream  tariff  matter  has  just  been  started,  and  if 
it  takes  as  long  to  reach  a  settlement  as  it  did  on  the  butter  tariff, 
Canada  dairy  interests  will  h-ave  a  great  advantage  in  shipping  butterfat 
in  the  shape  of  cream  to  us  for  quite  a  while." 

Farm  Divers i-       An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  25  says:  ^^Vp  in  Missouri 
fication    they  foresee  a  change  in  farming  and  that  change  is  due  to  the  demand  for 
steaks  and  roasts  from  live-weight  carcasses.     It  means  a  change  in  the 
livestock  business  and  more  livestock  on  f a,rms .    All  com  farmers  are 
making  preparations  to  diversify  and  to  produce  other  feedstijff  for  meat 
animals.    Much' of  the  corn,  land  will  be  put  back  into  pasture.  Livestock 
farming  on  small  as  well  as  large  farms  is  the  keynote  of  the  Missouri 
farm  program..    Such  a  program  could  profitably  be  inaugurated  in  Texas  and 
.  other  Southwestern  States.    Let  every  farm  support  as  much  livestock  as 
conditions  will  permit.     Such  a  course  would  be  the  means  of  building  up 
the  soil  and  also  provide  revenue  nearly  every  month  in  the  year.  Hold 
the  cotton  average  down  and  make  it  a  money  crop.    TTe  will  then  have  bet- 
ter farmers  and  better  fams." 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  1  says:  "A  very 

and  Prices    considerable  portion  of  the  current  talk  so  deeply  tinged  with  pessimism 
is  an  outgrowth  purely  and  simply  of  stock  market  a^dversities  and  is  to 
be  discounted  as  such.    By  and  large,  the  short  term  outlook  is  anything 
but  discouraging.    There  is,  however,  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ignoring 
certain  developments  of  the  past  month  or  two  that  seemr-to  indicate  a 
,  distinct  possibility  that  the  later  part  of  the  year  will  not  be  as  good 

as  we  had  been  hoping.    One  of  these  is  a  softer  tendency  to  be  observed 
in  agricultural  prices  here  and  there.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has, 
for  example,  recently  anno-onced  a  3  point  decline  in  farm  prices  between 
February  15  and  March  15.     It  has  been  well  reco,gnized  all  along  that  the 
state  of  business  in  this  country  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  cu3>-« 
rent  year  would  depend  in  exceptionally  large  degree  upon  the  size  of  the 
crops  and  their  salability  at  reasonably  profitable  prices.     VJeakness  in 
such  markets  as  that  for  cattle  and  hogs  is  frankly  not  particularly 
cheerful  news  at  this  time.    What  prices  will  do  within  the  next  half  year 
will  depend  naturally  upon  how  large  is  the  production  during  the  coming 
season.     It  is  too  early  naturally  to  know  a  great  deal  about  what  that 
will  be,  but  present  appearainces  seem  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of  large 
acreages  which,  with  average  weather  conditions,  mean  large  crops." 


Soviet  Con-  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Associate  professor  of  Economics,  Mount  Holyoke 

cession  College,  in  The  Annalist  for  March  19,  says; "Alexis  V.  Prigarin,  chairman 
Policy       of  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  the  purchasing  agency  of  the  Soviet 
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G-ovemment ,  has  recently  come  to  seek  American  capital  and  cooperation  in 
two  great  projects — the  electrification  of  the  Ltoscow  sul)ur'ban  steam  rail- 
ways, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000,  and  the  power  development  of 
the  Dnieper  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000,000  for  the  complete 
electrification  of  the  Ukranian  metallurgical  industry.    According  to  a 
statement  published  in  The  New  York  Times  March  12,  1926,  the  General 
Sleet ric  Company  and  the  Tvest inghouse  Slectric  and  y^nufacturing  Company 
not  only  are  interested  hut  have  formiulated  -plans  for  part  of  the  first 
undertaking,  which  have  heen  forwarded  to  Moscow  for  the  approval  of  the 
Govsrniiient.    Knowledge  of  such  possihle  transactions  immediately  raises 
questions  with  regard  to  further  economic  opportunities,  the  staotus  of 
other  foreign  capital  and  general  concession  policy  of  the  U.S.S.H. 
According  to  The  Soviet  Union  Monthly,  5^ehruary,  1926,  there  are  at  present 
ninety  concessionary  enterprises  working  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Of  these 
G-eimany  controls  29  per  cent,  Great  Britain  controls  16  per  cent,  the 
United  States  and  France  control  14  per  cent,     The  total  foreign  investment 
is  reckoned  at  40,000.000  rubles,  which,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
"be  expanded  to  100,000,000  rubles.    The  concessions  cover  everj-  field  of 
enterprise:  40  per  cent  are  in  industry,  30  per  cent  are  in  foreign  trade, 
10  per  cent  are  in  agriculture  and  the  remainder  are  in  transport,  build- 
ing and  other  indust ries. . . .The  largest  timber  and  agricultural  conces- 
sions are  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.     The  I.Iologo  timber  concession,  of 
which  Herr  TiTirt,  the  former  German  Chancellor,  is  chairman,  controls  a 
substantial  area  in  Central  Suropean  Russia.    A  large  sawmill  has  beer- 
built  and  a  railway  is  under  consideration.    The  Krupp  agricultural  con- 
cession consists  of  67,000  acres,  on  which  600,000  rabies  have  been  ex- 
pended for  irrigation  and  tractors.  The  concession  policy  is  frankly  a 

bid  for  foreign  capital  and  foreign  managerial  and  technical  ability. 
Unable  to  purchase  abroad  because  of  lack  of  exports  and  inability  to. se- 
cure credit  (except  recently  in  Germany),  Russian  in  dust        which  even 
before  the  v^-ar  was  dependent  on  imported  maci^inery,  is  desperately  in  need 
of  working  capital.    Though  70  per  cent  of  pre-war  produo-'-ion  has  be^n 
reached,  further  progress  depends  on  » reconstruction  of  '.he  depreciated 
basic  capital,  rebuilding,  reequipment  and  the  introducti-.n  of  new  methods 
of  production, »  all  of  which  must  be  painfully  slow  without  out.:ide  help. 
To  tempt  into  Russia  this  capital  which  they  can  not  bor^-c^  and  at  the 
Same  time  to  enlarge  the  field  of  productive  operation,  the  concessions 
policy  hias  been  adopted." 

Trade  Balances     An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  1  says:  "A  sharp 
reversal  in  o-or  foreign  trade  is  now  being  witnessf^d.    Heretofore  exports 
have  greatly  exceeded  imports,  resulting  in. a  cont 'jally  increasing  ex- 
port balance.    But  in  the  first  two  months  of  1926  the  stream  flowed  the 
other  way,  and  imports  were  $55,000,000  more  than  ex-oort.-^.     In  common 
phrase  and  official  statements,  this  is  called  an  ur. favorable  balance  of 
trade.     But  is  it?    O.K.ravis,  secretary  of  the  K"ational  loreign  Trade 
Council,  commenting  on  the  foreign  trade  of  this  year,  raises  the  question 
of  what  is  a  favorable  balance.    As  he  points  out,  when  the  United  States 
■was  a  debtor  nation,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  foreign  nations  an  immense 
amount  annually  for  interest  on  the  capital  they  invasted  here.    An  ex- 
cess of  exports  gave  us  the  ability  to  pay  in  mercii?ndi go,  and  therefore 
the  balance  was  favorable.    Times  have  changed!  the  woT.'i.d  owes  us,  and 
foreign  nations  mus^.  annually  pay  us  large  sums  as  -Interer^t.  Unquesti^raa- 
bly,  our  large  exports  of  agriculture  and  manufacturad  goods  stiiaulatec. 
O'dT  industries,  and  in  that  respect  were  highly  favorable.    But  che  cue-ticn 
of  payment  of  interest  and  export  balance  is  to  be  considered  All  Vna^ 
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we  "buy  helps  to  develop  trade  throughout  the  world.    We  look  to  Europe  to 
furnish  a  ma.rket  for  much  of  our  manufactured  goods,  ahout  a  third  of  our 
wheat,  more  than  half  of  our  cotton  crop,  and  almost  all  of  our  surplus 
pork  and  lard.    What  we  huy  frcm  Europe  increases  her  purchasing  power, 
which  will  he  reflected  in  increased  exports  from  the  United  States...." 


Section  3 
MilEi<:ET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  1:    ijew  York  Hound  White  potatoes  ranged  $5  to  $5.15  per  ICQ 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $4.70  to  $4.75  f .o.h.  Rochester.    New  Tork 
Baldwin  apples  $3  to  $4,00  per  harrel  in  terminal  markets,  mostly  $3.00 
f .o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  type  cahhage  declined  10^  to  25^  in 
distributing  centers  to  a  range  of  $1.75  to  $2.65  per  1/2  "bushel  hamper. 
New  York  yellow  varieties  onions  $2.50  to  $3.50  sacked  per  100  po^ands  in 
eastern  consuming  centers.     Indiana  yellows  $3  to  $3.75  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13,65  for  the  top,  "bulk  of  sales 
$11.50  to  $13.    Beef  steers,  choice  $10-50  to  $11;  heifers  good  and  choicej 
$7  to  $10;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.15  to  $8,  common  and  medium  $4,65  to 
$6.15,  canner  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $4.65;  vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $9.50 
to  $13,  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50,  stocker  and  feeder 
steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.75;  fat  lam"bs  medium  to  choice, 
$11.75  to  $13.75;  yearling  wethers,  medi^am  to  choice,  $9  to  $11;  fat  ewes, 
common  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $9.25;  feeding  lamhs ,  medium  to  choice,  $11.50 
to  $13.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  1:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.54 
to  $1.64.    No. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.68;  Kansas  City  $1.57.    No. 2  hard 
winter  St.Eouis  $1.59;  Kansas  City  $1.53.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  61 
to  630;  No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  68^.    No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  66  I/2 
to  68  1/2^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  70$^.    No. 6  mixed  com  Chicago 
62  1/2SS.     No. 3  yellow  corn  Jvlinneapolis  65  to  69^;  St. Louis  69^.    No. 3 
white  corn  St. Louis  69  l/2^    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  4:2^;  Minneapolis 
37  3/40;   St. Louis  43^^;  Kansas  City  41^^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  "butter;     New  York  41  1/2^;  Chicago  40j^; 
Philadelphia  42^;  Boston  41  l/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  3 
points,  during  the  week,  closing  at  18.36^  per  Ih.    New  Ygrk  March 
future  contracts  advanced  5  points,  closing  at  18.855^.  (Prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price     Apr.  1,         Mar.  31,       Apr,  1,  1925  ' 
Railroads  20  Industrials  140.35  140,46  118.07 

20  R.R. stocks  105.42  105.53  -94,29 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  S.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prenared  ia  the  Laited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpcse  of  preheating  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprovai,  for  vieM-s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reGect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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?AH!«i  R'FILT'F.?  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  agricultural  coniniit tee 

^AHIHG-S  yccttirday  decided  to  continue  its  hearings  on  faim  relief  legisla- 

tion indefinitely,  and  "before  legislative  action  is  taken  on  any 
proposals  to  consult  Secretary  Jardine. 


Fe^SST  FnS  'The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  Dill  appropriating  $1,C0C,0C0  to 

PHOTECTIOIT        protect  forests  in  LOT-er  California  fron  fire  hazards,  according  to 
the  press  to-day. 


The  press  to-day  ret)orts:  "Ttto  important  measures-  for  the  de- 
velopment and  "oeaut if ication  of  *7ashington  rero  virtually  assured  of 
becoming  la';:'  cefcre  Congress  adjourns  ^hen  the  Senate  yesterday 
passed  hills  for  completing  the  connecting  link  "bet-reen  Hoch  Creek 
and  Potomac  Paiks ,  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  National  Capital  Park  Commission 
by  enabling  it  to  mal-ce  comprehensive  plans  for  orderly  and  attractive  growth  of  the 
Capital.    Both  bills  have  passed  the  Hou^e.    The  Senate  amended  them,  but  these  dif- 
ferences are  e^^pected  to  "be  composed  in  conference." 


POTOliAG  PABK 
3ILLS 


PAEM  SPORTS  PLAIT  A  Chicago  disp&tch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "promotion  of 

LALWCESB  distinctive  farm  sports  for  both  yo-ang  and  old  ruralists  in  Illinois 

and  the  Lid-TTest  as  a  means  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms 
and  Ho  provide  recreational  relief  from  educational  propaganda  and 
faim  problems '  was  arjiounced  by  the  ^A.ll-Paim  Sports  Committee*  yesterday.    The  com- 
mittee so  far  consists  of  repreSBntatives  of  three  organizations — idward  L.  Bill, 
.".IS  radio  station;  C.V.  O-regGT-/  of  The  Prairie  Paimer  and  Harry  C.  Butcher  of  the 
Illinois  Agric^oltural  Association.     Ten  distinctive  farm  sports,  characterized  as 
the  Big  Ten  of  Rural  Pastimes,  have  been  picked  for  promotion,  beginning  im::iediat ely. 
2iey  are  baseball,  horseshoe  pitching,  com  husking,  chicken  calling,  plorring  con- 
gests, trapshoot ing,  milk  contests,  old  fiddlers^  and  square  dance  callers'  contests 
^d  horse-pulling  competitions.!* 


30E  HvIFORTS  The  Hqt:  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  several  nightingales 

-IGHTIITGALSS      are  being  transported  from  England  by  Ka.jor  Harry  ITomabell  for  his 
friend,  Sdrard  3ok.    According  to  an  anno^oncement  from  the  Philadel- 
phia offices  of  Clarence  Gardner,  Mr.  3ok«s  secretary.  Major  ITomahell 
^ill  arrive  in  Hew  York  on  Monday  vrith  the  songsters.    The  birds  ^ill  be  sent  to 
■lorida,  vrhere  Mr.  3ok  maintains  an  extensive  bird  sanctuary  at  Mountain  Lakes. 

-^ARil  LOAIT  COIJDI-  The  press  to-day  states  that  material  improvement  in  general 

'™  conditions  over  a  year  ago  ras  reported  yesterday  by  Chainran 

•    Cooper  of  the  Federal  Paim  Loan  Board,  on  the  basis  of  advices  from 
the  presidents  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks.     Higher  "o rices  for 
;igs  and  cattle,  Mr.  Cooper  said,  have  offset  effects  of  the  com  sumlus,  and  the 
-ivestock  industry  generally  ?7as  declared  ver-^  much  improved. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  Ivlarch  20  says:  "We 
Shifts        say  thoughtlessly  that  all  the  arahle  land  in  the  country  has  heen 

settled,  but  as  a  inatter  of  fact  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  productive 
land  ^hich  is  idle  most  of  the  time.     The  canning  industry  has  migrated 
during  the  past  tirenty  years,  much  of  it  to  the  pacific  Coast.     The  grovr- 
ing  of  onions  in  Texas  and  asparagus  in  California  are  t^ro  illustrations 
of  minor  crops,  the  shifting  of  which  left  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the 
East  temporarily  stranded.    Better  transportation  facilities  explain  some 
of  these  changes.     Special  soils  and  clim.atic  conditions  were  the  reasons 
for  others.     Still  others  vrere  "brought  ahout  "by  cheaper  land  and  labor. 
Whatever  rere  the  reas:ons,  the  changes  disarranged  V7hat  had  heen  considerirc 
an  established  crop  rotation  in  the  former  producing  sections,  and  re- 
quired sections,  and  required  a  shift  to  other  'money  crops.'    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  changes  Tvill  continue  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  center  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  steadily  mioving  xvestvrard-     The  tobacco 
belt  is  sloT/ly  shifting — so  is  the  potato  belt.     The  Pacific  Coast  is  no77 
nearer  than  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.    A  farm  pro- 
gram that  has  been  profitable  will  not  necessarily  be  so  in  the  fut^are. 
Farming  can  not  continue  to  be  an  occupation  in  this  country.     It  must  be 
a  business.    The  farmer,  in  the  days  to  come,  either  individually  or  co- 
operatively, must  watch  the  ^orld  markets,  laust  study  the  shifts  in  crop 
production  and  population,  and  must  cater  to  changing  tastes  and  fads  in 
food,  just  as  the  manufacturer  of  textiles  or  steel  has  been  doing.     It  is, 
in  part  at  least,  a  sense  of  unreadiness  to  meet  these  changing  conditions 
that  causes  so  many  farmers — not  all  of  them,  by  any  means — to  seek  Gov- 
ernment help.    But  the  G-overnment  can  no  more  stop  these  economic  m^ove- 
ments  than  the  old  king  could  stop  the  tide  from  rising."  • 

Canadian  Egg         An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2  says:  "An  increase  in  t:.c- 
Duty  Asked    duty  on  eggs  entering  Canada  from  the  United  States  has  been  moved  in 
the  House  of  Cornnons  by  Yv-K.Elsing,  Conservative  memher  from  British 
Golumjia-     The  motion  was  discussed,  but  no  vote  had  been  taken  at  ad- 
journment.   The  resolution,  being  that  of •  a  private  member  and  having  re- 
ceived partial  consideration,  now  goes  to  the  list  of  resolutions  on  the 
order  paper.    O^ing  to  the  length  of  that  list,   it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
come  up  again  this  session.    At  present  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of  3  cents 
a  dozen,  while  the  United  States' duty  is  S  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs." 

County  Ex-  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  18  says:   "According  to 

pension      The  Country  Gentleman,  smiall  counties  are  a  relic  of  horse-and-buggy  days, 
and  fevrer  counties  in  agricultural  districts  ?;ould  mean  a  reduction  in 
t?.^es.     It  sounds  logical.    With  good  roads,  bus  lines,  automobiles, 
electric  lines,  and  other  means  of  tfansportation,  a  fifty-mile  or  even  a 
ICO-mile  trip  to  the  county  seat  would  not  be  as  great  a  hardship  to-day 
as  a  ten-mile  trip  a  few  years  ago.     "^y  build  so  many  courthouses  and  par 
for  their  upkeep?    Tiha-t  is  the  use  of  having  three  or  four  sheriffs  when 
one  could  do  the  work?    To-day  there  is  a  mralt iplicity  of  county  officers 
being  supported  by  the  taxpayers.     With  one  county  where  we  now  have  three 
or  four,  one  set  of  officers  with  a  little  additional  clerk  hire  could  do 
the  work  of  three  or  four  sets,  as  it  now  stands." 

Meat  Situation     A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  situation  during  the  month  which 
closed  ^March-  31-,  issued  April  2  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packer?, 
states  in  part:  "I/iarch  was  another  generally  unsatisfactory  month  for  the 
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i^jnerican  packing  industr\-»  differing  from  February  only  in  degree,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  trade  improved  somewhat,  especially  in  the 
case  of  pork.    Altho-'jgh  the  r>oii^  trade  was  "better  in  March  than  in 
rehmary,  hog  prices  remained  relatively  higher  than  the  value  of  the 
products  therefrom  at  current  market  levels,  T7ith  the  result  that  the 
month's  operations  vrere  unsatisfactory.    Foreign  demand  for  American  meat 
products  continued  to  he  limited.    There  -vas  some  "buying  of  meat  products 
from  stocks  in  England,  and  a  small  amount  of  "buying  for  shipment  from  the 
United  States.     The  lard  trade  T7as  very  quiet.    Cn  the  Continent,  there 
was  at  times  a  hetter  demand  for  lard  from  stocks  previously  landed  than 
was  true  d^oring  the  preceding  month,  tut  the  trade  7-as  rather  restricted, 
on  the  ^hole.    There  vras  little  demand  for  meats,  hut  a  gocd  demand  for 
Gleo  oil.     The  domestic  demand  for  fresh  iDork  -products  vras  atout  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  current  x)roduct ion. . .  . 


Metric  Syutem       An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  March  27  says:   "That  "big  "bugaboc 
the  metric  system  as  a  legal  standard  for  the  United  States,   is  again  tak- 
ing up  the  attention  of  seme  memhers  of  Congress.     There  is  a  hill  "cefore 
the  present  session,  ^hich  has  heen  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
former  Congresses.    A  hard  fight  is  heing  made  for  its  passage.     There  is 
an  Ail-American  Standard  Council  urging  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
and  there  is  the  American  Institute  of  TTeights  and  Measures  opposed  to  it. 
...^.en  it  is  ^jinderstood  that  49  per  cent  of  the  world  exnort' trade  is  dis- 
tributed to  cc'jntries  using  the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
that  o?  per  cent  of  the  world  trade  is  cn  the  metric  system,  with  the  re- 
mainder on  a  miscellaneous  weight  and  measure  hasis,  it  appears  needless 
to  advocate  the  metric  system  as  a  world  trade  necessity.     The  Comm.ercial 
T^est  h^s  reviewed  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  m.etric  system  in  the  past. 
However,  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Slason  Thompson,  -r^ell-known  lawyer, 
journalist  and  author  of  Chicago',  and  printed  in  the  Chicago  Trihune,  pre- 
sents some  suhstantial  argument  against  the  metric  system: '^he  English 
speaking  world — which  means  the  iDreponderating  motive  iDOwer  of  the  world — 
is  against  it.    The  great  oody  of  English  literature  is  indissoluhly  wedded 
to  inches,  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  furlongs  and  miles;  to  ounces,  pounds, 
hundredweights,  quarters,  halves  and  tons:  to  gills,  pints,  quarts,  gallonF 
"barrels,  hogsheads,  p^jncheons,  etc.    ITone  of  these  >as  its  exact  equivalent 
in  the  metric  system,  and  every  comitry  on  the  face  of  the  glohe  has  its 
variants ...  .Just  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  a  change  to  the  metric  syster. 
would  mean  to  one  industry  in  the  United  States,  it  has  heen  comouted  that 
the  change  of  mileposts  to  kilometers  on  A.merican  railways  would"  cost 
nearly  two  million  dollars     . .Mr .  Thompson  takes  up  only  one  unit  for  il- 
lustration.   He  who  is  fond  of  mathematics  can  entertain  himself  for  six 
months  with  further  estimates  of  what  the  cost  would  he  to  uut  the  United 
States  thoroughly  on  a  metric  system  hasiSc" 

Nebraska  and         An  Omaha  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2  says:   "Farm  relief  meas-  ■ 
Farm  Eglief    ures  tha,t  have  not  produced  results  have  already  cost  I«Tehraska  nearly 
$100,000,000.    More  than  113,000,000  hushels  of  last  year's  corn  crop  are 
still  on  the  farms.     Farmers  have  s-jffered  because  this  corn  was  not  sold 
last  fall.     Business  men  have  suffered  because  the  farmers  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  their  debts  and  buy  new  things.  C-eorge  O'Mally,  of  areely,Neb., 
business  man  and  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  says  his  o-ti  business- 
has  dropped  50  per  cent  as  a  direct  result  of  the   'farm  relief  measures. 
C'mally  says  other  businesses  have  dropped  with  his  Dwn  " 
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Reforestation       An  editorial  in  Nev;  York  Comnercial  for  April  2  says:  "Kef oresta^i 
tion  is  a  question  of  far  more  than  passing  interest.     Those  who  under- 
stand the  tiraoer  situation  and  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  must  com- 
mence to  look  into  the  future  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  natter  of 
renewing  our  great  forests.     In  the  early  days  hillions  of  feet  of  high 
class  timber  were  burned  in  order  to  clear  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Later,  in  the  cutting  of  standing  timber  for  the  l^omber  mills,  there  was 
a  great  waste.     Some  years  ago  the  lumber  manufacturers  advanced  the  idea 
that  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  timber  and  that  a  program  of 
reforestation  should  be  undertaken  without  delay.     They  had  a  constructive 
program  but  were  interfered  with  in  doing  as  they  wished  by  a  group  of 
theoretical  conservationists  who  knew  nothing  about  the  real  situation  and 
who  had  no  practical  ideas  to  present.     The  lumber  manufacturers,  however, 
'in  the  face  of  this  opposition  continued  their  work.     They  are  winning. 
The  people  commence  to  appreciate  their  position  and  their  sincere  desire 
to  reforest.    The  one  stumbling  block  has  been  the  system  of  taxation  in 
the  majority  of  States  where  large  reforestation  schemes  were  presented. 
In  many  such  States  measures  have  been  presented  the  legislature  which 
would  correct  a  serious  sitioation.    These  measures  provide  that  while  the 
land  is  taxed  there  is  no  tax  upon  the  crop  of  new  trees  until  these 
trees  become  marketable ... .Legislation  that  will  result  in  a  general  at- 
tempt to  reforest  is  of  far  greater  value  than  all  the  restrictive  pro- 
posals of  the  theoretical  conservationists." 


Rural  Education    Joseph  K.  Hart  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled  "The 
in  Denmark    Plastic  Years;  How  Denmark  Uses  Them  in  Education  for  Life,"  in  The 

Survey  for  April  1.    He  opens  as  follows:  "A  little  off  the  beaten  tracks 
of  tourist  travel  and,  therefore,  largely  still  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  one  of  the  smaller  European  peoples  has  been  developing,  t*-  rr-.u. 
through  the  last  half  centurj-,  a  rural  and  village  civilization  that  is 
regarded  by  those  who  know  it  at  first  hand  as  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The 
Danish  farmer  is  so.  nearly  the  master  of  his  own  economic  and  cultural 
destiny  that  he  may  rightly  be  described  as  independent.     This  mastery  of 
destiny  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  drift  in  American  agricultural 
life  to-day, .To-day  the  very  term  'independent  farmer'  has  alm.ost  dis- 
appeared from  our  lang-aage.     The  growth  of  tenantry;  migratory  workers  in 
rural  districts;  chronic  unrest  in  all  the  agricultural  States;  rural 
families  'on  the  move'  all  over  the  country;  the  city-ward  drift  from,  the 
farms;  tendencies  like  these  show  how  little  of  that  legendary  independ- 
ence remains  to  the  Amxerican  farmer ...  .About  1865  a  profound  revolution 
began  in  rural  Denmark.     To-day  the  peasant  type  has  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  land.     In  his  place  we  find  the  most  modern  of  farmers,  with 
scientific  technics  at  his  command  and  practicing  an  agriculture  —  in  all 
its  va.ried  br^^nches  —  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  in  America  except  on 
the  experimental  farms  of  the  agricultural  colleges.     Moreover,  along  with 
this  technical  advance,  the  Danish  rural  population  has  developed  an  in- 
telligence tbat,  in  the  words  of  an  official  of  the  State,   'has  mde  it 
capable  of  creating  and  successfully  operating  the  several  vast  cooperat- 
ive enterprises' of  the  ITation  and  of  governing  its  own  affairs  and  manag- 
ing its  own  interest s. ...  in  a  discriminating  manner.'    With  all  this, 
these  former  Danish  peasants  have  become  one  of  the  two  m_ost  powerful 
political  influences  in  the  land.     In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  Am.erican  farmer  within  this  same  period,  should  we  not  be  justified 
in  saying  tha.t  Denmark  has  produced  either  the  last  of  the  independent 
farmers,  or,  maybe,  the  first  really  independent  farmers  the  world  has 
ever  known? . ..." 
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Women  in  Women's  emplojnr.ent  in  such  highly  seasonal  industries  as  the 

F.ural  In-  canning  of  fraits,  vegetables,  and  fisn  is  characterized  oy  a  serious 
dustry       problem  "both  for  the  woman  wage  ea.rnr.r  Yvho  wants  a  steady  job  and  for  the 
employer  who  wants  dependable  workers,  according  to  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  ?Jomen»G  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Lsbor  on  women  in  the  fruit- 
growing and  canning  induEtri-s  in^ the  State  of  Washington.    "The  seasonal 
nature  of  the  work,  the  perishability  of  the  products  used  in  the  can- 
neries, and  the  uncertainty  of  crop  deliveries  are  responsible  for  ir- 
regularity in  emnloyment  of  woikers  and  ijmcertainty  as  to  earnings,"  the 
report  points  out.     "In  one  week  a  heavy  crop  is  handled,  and  the  next 
week  it  is  almost  gone.     This  means  a  cutting  down  of  plant  activities, 
and  one-third  of  thB  women  may  find  themselves  laid  off  until  the  peak  of 
the  harvest  in  the  next  crop.    Even  within  the  same  week  there  may  be 
full-time  work  on  some  days  and  no  work  on  others."    That  the  lack  of  a 
standard  labor  force  is  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  canners  is  also 
emphasized.     "The  canners  depend  upon  a  group  of  women  not  employed  in 
normal  industries  and  would  have  difficulty  in  running  their  plants  with- 
out them.    Housewives  who  can  not  work  all  the  year  but  are  eager  for 
several  weeks  or  months  of  eniplo^Tment  to  supplement  the  family  income  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  women  employed.     These  women  after  working 
steadily  for  a  while  may  leave,  discouraged  perhaps  by  the  thinness  of 
the  pay  envelope  after  a  slack  week,  or  compelled  by  more  urgent  needs  at 
home  to  give  \tp  a  wage-earning  Job*    Earnings  in  the  canneries  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  firdt  warehouses.     The  median  week's  earn- 
ings of  the  women  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  and  in  the  fish 
canneries  were  very  similar,  $12*20  and  $12.50,  respectively,  whereas 
the  median  wesk^s  earnings  of  women  who  were  sorting  and  packing  apples 
ahd  p'jars  ranged  from  $18.05  to  $S1.05,  according  to  the  occupation,  . 
apple  packing  being  the  most  remunerative  job." 

Section  3 
MPKST  OITOTATIOWS 

Farm  Products  .     April  2:     Chicago  hog  nrices  closed  at  $13.85  for  the  top,  bu.lk  of 
sales  $11.25  to  $13.     Beef  steers  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $10, 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $6  to  S?,85;  canner  and  cutter  $3,75  to  $4.50; 
vealers,  medi^jm  to  choice  $9.50  to  $13,  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice, 
$6  to  $7.50:  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.75; 
fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14;  yearling  wethers,  iib  dium  to  choice, 
$9  to  $11,50;  fat  ewes,  coiimon  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $9.25;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice,  $11.50  to  $13.50. 

Hew  York  Hound  Voite  potatoes  $4.85  to  $5.35  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets:  $4.70  to  $4.75  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  Spaulding 
Eose  $19  to  $20  per  barrel  in  Philadelphia.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage 
declined  25^  in  terminal  markets  to  a  general  range  of  $2  to  $2.75  per 
1  1/2  bushel  hamper.    Hew  York  Baldwin  apples  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  barrel 
in  eastern  consuming  centers;  mostly  around  $3.00  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;  ITew  York  41  1/2^^;  PhiladeliDhia 
42^;  Boston  41  1/24,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


(No  grain  nor  cotton  reports,  and  no  New  York  stock  market  figuxes,  on  accoun 
of  Good  Friday  closing  of  exchanges) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  DeFartmcnt  of  Agriculture  for  ihe  pv.pcse  of  presenlinij  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aflccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  i:s  ecoaoinic  aspects.  Respcnsibiliiy,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie^v's  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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PLANT  QUA?A!ITIr3         The  House  agricultural  coinnittee  April  4  save  its  approval  to 
LS€-I5LATICiT     the  Senate  resol-ation  to  permit  States  to  Q-jarantine  against  diseased 
plants,  and  k  cill  to  establish  a  national  arborelruin  at  iTashington 
also  Tfas  approved  oy  the  saiie  conmittee,  according  to  the  press  of 

April  4. 


FAB!u  The  Associated  press  April  4  sa:'s:   "Congress  ras  Teamed  April 

LzlC-ISIA-riCl*      3  bj  TTillian:  Eirth,  chairman  of  the  Com  2elt  conference,  that  farm- 
ers Trere  expecting  the  Eepuhlican  and  democratic  parties  tc  live  up 
to  their  platform  pledges  for  farm  relief  legislation.    Appearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  agriculture  committee,  he  declared  the  time  had  passed  Then  the 
farmers  could  he  'led  around  "by  xhe  ncso.  •  said  there  m^ist  "be  no  s ide-ste-oping, 

and  added  that  if  they  can  not  get  a  bill  of  real  value,  they  prefer  tc  be  sent 
avray  e:q)ty  handed.    Demand  for  farm  legislation  also  ^as  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
"by  Senator  Hcbinscn,  Republican,  of  Indiana,-  ^ho  called  on  the  Senate  to  establish 
a  definite  farm  police-  at  once  and  adnere  to  it.     It  is  unthinkable,  he  said,  for 
the  session  to  end  Trithcut  legislation. 

'■'A  plan  is  being  considered  by  some  members  of  the  farm  bloc  to  have  a  re- 
lief bill  attached  as  an  amendment  to  the  administration  coooerative  measure  that 
has  passed  the  Ho'ase  and  is  nending  before  the  Senate  agriculture  committee.  If 
this  is  done,  it  is  held,  the  amended  bill  could  be  sent  to  conference  "?rithout 
going  through  the  Eo-ase."  • 


ESTIKr}.2:is7  'The  Washington  post  for  April  4  says:  ''Liberalized  retirement 

LZC-ISLATICl*      for  Government  employees  T/ili  cost  them  4  per  cent  cf  their  salary 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  agreed  uvon  by  the  Eouse  civil 
service  conmittee,  it  T7as  lear^^ed  April  3.     In  an  effort,  to  maintain 
the  increased  annuities  originally  contemplated  and  a.t  the  same  time  prevent  too 
great  an  increased  cost  to  the  Government,  the  committee  increased  the  employees^ 
ccntrrbution  to -.4  per  cent.    They  now  pay  2-|-  per  cenc,...." 


BAZIITC-  ISHC-ZH  A  Saltimore  dispatch  to  the  press  cf  April  4  states  that  the 

LISSOL^'ZD         TTard  Food  products  Corporation,  generally  ImoTm  as  the  $2 ,CCO,OCO,CCC 
bread  trust,"  ?ras  ordered  dissolved  Trlthin  thirty  days  and  its  char-» 
ter  surrendered  to  the  State  cf  I.!aryland  by  the  ter^zs  of  a  consent 
decree  issued  there  April  3  by  Judge  I^'orris  A.  Soper  in  the  Federal  District  Court. 
The  corporation  must  decrease  its  capital  stock  and  effect  complete  secaration  from, 
the  TTard  Baking  Corporation.     Under  this  decree  the  suit  brought  by  the  G-ovemment 
on  Feb.  3  against  the  corporation  and  alle^^ed  allied  conceins  for  violation  of  the 
Clayton  and  Sheiman  anti-trj.st  acts  ras  dropped  Trithout  prejudice  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned.     The  decree  also  dismissed  a  charge  against  the  Continental 
Saking  Corporation  -under  the  Clayton  act  as  being  already  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  reserved  the  'Government's  right  to  reonen  the  issue,     Tn-os ,  rith 
the  consent  of  the  corporations  involved,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  carried  its 
point  without  having  to  resort  to  the  exp^ense  of  extensive  litigation.  ' 


_^_mL_STo.  4  ^  S  -  April  5/  1926. 

Section  2 

Foreign  Fairs        No  lees  than  thirty  odd  industrial  fairs  and  exhibitions  are  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Gteat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade,  either  directly  throiigh  the  sale  of  goods  at  the  fairs 
on  through  the  display  of  goods  for  the  inforiuation  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers.   According  to  advices  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
Vew  York  from  its  British  information  service  ten  of  these  fairs  are  to 
be  held  throu^out  the  Ifeited  Kingdom.    Perhaps  the  most  important  one 
is  the  National  Trades  and  Industrial  Eshibition^  now  being  held  at 
Bimingham.    The  international  Building  Trades  Exhibition  and  the 
Daily  Ivlail  Ideal  Home  Es^ibitidn  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those 
in  the  building  lines.    The  British  Artificial  Silk  Goods  Eisdiibition  is 
expected  to  show  the  very  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
this  industry* .  ..Chemists,  photographers,  bakers  and  confectioners  have 
plaimed  for  important  exhibits,  as  have  also  the  grocers.    In  Japan  the 
chemical  and  electrical  industries  now  have  displays  in  progress  at 
Tokio  and  Osaka.    Spring  fairs  in  France  and  Germany  which  have  been  a 
feature  of  their  industrial  life  for  generations,  are  about  to  open 
their  doors..,. In  South  America  at  Buenos  Aires  there  will  oiDen  on 
May  25  an  International  Exhibition  of  Roads,  Transport  and  Touring, 
which  will  be  of  particular  value  both  to  the  road  building  trades  and 
to  the  automobile  and  commercial  truck  builders.    In  Italy  a  similar 
esdiibition  is  to  be  held  at  Milan  in  September.    The  puipose  of  this 
latter  exhibition  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the  latest 
achievements  in  road  transport  and  road  construction  to  the  notice  of 
road  builders  and  users  generally, .Another  fair  to  be  held  in  Italy 
which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  American  mamifacturers  of 
agricial tural  machinery  is  the  International  Machinery  Competition  to  be 
held  at  Barletta  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.... The  Annual  Interna*- 
tional  Sample  Fair  of  Ljubljana,  Czechoslovakia,  is  to  be  held  between 
June  21  and  July  6  instead  of  in  December  when  this  fair  usually  has 
taken  place.    This  year  the  scope  of  the  fair  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude motors,  wireless,  handicrafts,  hygienics  and  a  women's  section,' 

Production  Production  and  trade  continued  in  February  at  the  high  level  of 

the  preceding  month,  while  the  general  average  of  prices  declined  and 
was  lower  in  February  than  at  any  time  since  the  latter  part  of  1924. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  production  in  basic  industries, 
which  is  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  indicated  a  continuation  of 
productive  activity  during  February  in  about  the  same  volume  as  in  the 
preceding  two  months.    Mill,   cons-amption  of  cotton  and  the  output  of 
flour,  anthracite,  copper,  and  newsprint  showed  increases  in  February, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  usual  seasonal  changes,  and  the  output  of 
iron  and  steel  and  lumber  remained  practically  unchanged.    Activity  in 
the  woolen  industry  and  the  production  of  cement  declined.  Automobile 
production  was  in  considerably  greater  volume  in  February  and  was 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  although  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1924.    En5)loyment  and  earnings  of  factory  workers  increased, 
after  the  seasonal  recession  of  January,  and  were  in  February  at  practi- 
cally the  same  levels  as  during  the  latter  part  of  1925. 

An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  April  1  says:  "Ontario  Farmer 
Agriculture    has,  on  many  occasions,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  recommended  the 
use  of  the  i?adio  in  agriculture,    liire  again  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
value  of  this  great  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  information  relative 
to  the  prime  industry  of  mankind.    While  the  past  winter  has  not  been 
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particularly  good  for  the  reception  of  radio  program,  the  writer  has ,  on 
severa,l  evenings,  listened  in  to  agricultural  addresses  "broadcast  from 
American  stations,  from  which  considerahle  information  relative  to  what 
was  being  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the  farmer  'over  there'  was 
secured.     It  was  not  our  privilege  to  receive  any  such  information  from  a 
Canadian  Station — that  may  "be  due  to  the  set  or  the  operation — "but  we 
are  inclined  to  "believe  it  was  due  to  the  fact  thfe,t  Canadian  stations 
Were  more  or  less  silent  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. .Ihis  is 
one  of  the  most  important  moves  in  Ontario  agriculture  to-day  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  alfalfa  campaign  have  seized 
upon  the  radio  to  further  the  cause  of  more  alfalfa  in  this  Province.  By 
arrangements  made  with  a  Toronto  station  two  addresses  have  "been  delivered 
by  men  who  are  exports  in  their  lines,  and  in  this  way  their  message  has 
been  delivered  to  every  comer  of  the  Province.    Our  hope  is  that  this 
will  be  a  beginning  only  and  that  ere  long  the  radio  will  be  granted  full 
recognition  in  the  field  of  agriculture." 

Rural  Credits       An  editorial  in  The  Uor'-West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  March  20  says: 
in  Canada  "It  is  highly  probable  that  some  system  of  rural  credits  will  be  provided 
for  in  legislation  that  will  be  passed  by  the  Dominion  House  this  session. 
It  is  claimed  by  those  who  know  all  about  what  the  trouble  is  with  agri- 
culture that  rural  credits  is  the  only  rredicine  to  cure  the  malady,  That 
being  the  case,  and  the  Government  being  constituted  as  it  is  at  present, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  a  rural  credits  measure  will  be  among  the 
bills  brought  in  this  session,  and  will  become  law.    Probably  the  best 
thing  is  to  hope  that  any  system  put  into  operation  shall  not  be  like 
the  system  Mgnitoba  experimented  with  a  few  years  ago.     That  Province, 
when  it  took  up  rural  credits,  became  as  like  unto  the  man  who  caught 
a  bear  by  the  tail — it  can't  let  go  of  what  it  took  hold  of,  but  would 
greatly  like  to." 

Trade  Balance       Secretary  Hoover  April  1  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  on  June  30  commodity  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  would  be  about  $600,000,000  in  excess  of  imports.  That 
total,  he  said,  was  desirable  as  the  so-called  invisible  items  in  the 
international  balance  would  be  against  the  United  States  to  about  the  same 
extent.     Commodity  exports  at  the  end  of  February  were  valued  at 
$328,123,512  in  excess  of  such  imports  and  during  January  and  February 
the  value  of  imports  had  been  about  $57,000,000  more  than  exports,  (press, 
Apr.  2.) 

Vegetable  Increased  consumption  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  United  States  and 

Imports      increased  production  and  readily  available  supplies  in  nearby  countries 
to  the  South  in  the  view  of  the  Commerce  Department  are  explanations  for 
this  country's  growing  unfavorable  trade  balance  in  this  commudity. 
Figures  issued  by  the  department  fixed  the  country's  foreign  trade  in 
vegetables  last  year  at  more  than  $50,000,000,  with  imports  constituting 
two- thirds.     Imports  increased  from  $15,906,868  in  1924  to  $20,724,937, 
while  eizports  decreased  from  $11,217,471,  to  $10,291,451. 

Yoakum  on  Farm     B.F.Yoak^jjn  is  the  author  of  a  lengthy  article  entitled,  "The 
Conditions    Vanishing  Farmer,"  in  Manufacturers  Hecord,  for  April  1.    He  sa.ys  in 

part:  "The  American  farmer,  because  of  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  is  fading  from  the  present-day  picture  of  free,  independent 
Americanism.     That  sacred  clause  written  into  the  Declaration  of 


Independence  tlmt  all  men  are  "bom  of  equal  rights  to  enjoy  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  not  now  applicable  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  American  farmers  find  themselves.    From  the  inception  of  this 
Government  down  to  a  few  years  ago  the  American  famer  was  unique  among 
the  agrarian  elements  of  the  world.    He  was  a  citizen  to  whom  the  "best 
minds  of  the  country  always  turned  with  confidence  whenever  danger  of  any 
kind  menaced  our  democratic  institutions  or  war  threatened  the  safety  of 
our  country.    At  the  present  crisis  the  American  fanner  is  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  debt.    He  owes  twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  funded  debt  of  all  of  our  great  railroad  systems,  and  paying 
an  average  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  including  all  costs  to  the  farm- 
er in  obtaining  his.: scanty  loans,  according  to  information  furnished  me 
by  former  Secretary  Henry  C.  Wallace.    The  American  farmers  must  be  per- 
mitted under  an  enabling  law  to  relieve  themselves  of  this  enormous  and 
crushing  debt  or  the  whole  country  will  acutely  feel  its  effect  when  the 
farmers  are  further  driven  into  bankruptcy,  with  a  corresponding  further 
dispossession  of  their  homes.    Official  statistics  show  that  nearly  two 
million  farmers  have  lost  their  homes  since  the  census  of  1920.  This 
means  two  million  less  home-loving  and  loyal  American  families.     It  means 
two  million  mbre  homeless  farmers  who  are  forced  to  seek  work  in  our 
already  overcrowded  cities.    Densely  populated  centers  were  the  birth- 
place of  Russians  socialistic  government.    The  germ  of  socialism  is  •  • 
Spreading  in  our  overcrowded  centers  and  is  being  used  as  a  tool  of  the 
politicians  who,  to  gain  political  and  economic  power,  are  willing  to 
forsake  the  century- and-a-half- old  principles  of  democracy  that  have  so 
safely  and  sanely  guided  our  footsteps.     This,  considered  in  Connection 
with  the  deminishing  financial  §nd  social  strength  of  agriclilture ,  calls 
for  cool  and  deliberate  thought  of  every  true  American  citizeh.  The 
public  does  not  realize  to  what  extent  farmers  are  losing  their  homes i 
Public  records  of  farm- mortgage  foreclosures  are  misleading.    The  facts 
are  that  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  peacefully  surrendering  their 
farms,  their  homes  and  their  all.    They  liave  thrown  up  their  hands  after 
a  hard,  losing  fight  to  hold  on,  hoping  that  in  some  way  they  would  be 
able  to  save  themselves  from  a  total  loss.     If  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties of  their  problem  had  been  understood,  and  given  the  considera- 
tion due  by  our  law-making  body»  this  enormous  debt  would  not  have  piled 
up  on  the  farmers  until  it  crushed  them.    Our  national  lawmakers  have 
neglected  to  find  a  way  that  the  farmers  may  become  iiidependent  of 
mortgage  holders  and  creditors.    This  they  could  have  done  by  providing 
a  way  that  farming  can  be  made  profitable  as  is  every  other  class  of 
business." 

Section  3 

Department  of       An  editorial  in  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  1  says:  "The  men  whom 
Agriculture    we  place  in  high  official  positions  carry  heavy  responsibilities.  They 
can  not  evade  or  sidestep  the  necessity  for  making  positive  decisions  and 
then  standing  by  those  decisions.    They  can  not  pass  the  responsibility 
to  someone  else,  but  they  must  stand  up  squarely  and  say  yes  or  no,  re- 
gardless of  criticisms,  and  if  they  do  not  they  are  no  good.    There  has 
been  some  disposition  to  criticize  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  be- 
cause he  issued  the  order  suspending  the  producers  at  Chicago  for  thirty 
days,  and  rebuked  the  officials  of  that  organization  for  permitting  dis- 
honesty to  exist  among  employees  without  using  whatever  means  were  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  it.    Every  man  who  has  expressed  or  felt  any  such  crit- 
icism might  very  well  reflect  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  were  carrying  the  grave  responsibility  of  administering 
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the  law.  One  of  our  ?7orst  sins  of  G-ovemment  in  America  is  that  "^e  place 
men  in  TDOSiticns  of  great  responsioility  vrhere  they  must  be  almost  super— 
human,  and  then  re  not  only  do  not  hack  them  up,  hut  T^e  turn  against  them 
and  sometines  ahuse  them  vhen  they  are  faithfully  trying  to  carry  out  the 
job... -.778  need  to  learn,  as  citizens  of  a  free  G-.ovemment,  that  every  man 
is  a  part  of  the  3-ovemment,  and  every  man  ought  to  try  constantly  to  be 
statesman-like  in  his  attitude  no  matter  if  he  never  holds  any  kind  of 
public  office  or  even  if  he  isnH  a  member  of  any  kind  of  a  committee." 

Section  4 
mmZT  qUOTATIO!i;S 

?arm  products       For  the  vreek  ended  April  3:    Receipts  of  all  classes  of  livestock 
at  seven  large  midrestern  markets  for  the  Treek  ^ere  considerably  belovr 
those  of  both  a  v^eek  and  a  year  ago,  due  to  stormy  vreather  vrhich  delayed 
transportation.  .'. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  advanced  15 /  to  35^  in  eastern 
cities  to  $5  to  $5,75  per  ICO  po^jmds;  bulk  stock  $5  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  termi- 
nal markets;  mostly  aro'ond  $3  f.o-b.  Rochester.    Ne?7  York  and  midrestem 
yelloTT  onions  in  rather  limited  demand  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  sacked  per  ICO 
pounds  in  consuming  centers.     Texas  donestic  type  cabbage  advanced  $10  at 
shipping  points  to  $45  to  $50  b^alk  per  ton  f.o.b.    City  markets  irregular 
at  $70  to  $95.    Florida  pointed  type  25  to  50^  lo^er  in  NeTr  York  and 
Baltimore  at  $2.25  to  $2'-50  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper. 

Butter  markets  showed  some  strength  at  the  close  of  the  vreek  ending 
April  3.     The  hea-^ry  storm  reported  throughout  most  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducing centers  ras  partl^r  responsible  for  this.    Trade  Tras  moderate, 
however,  and  confidence  none  too  strong.    Production  is  thought  to  be 
still  increasing  and  is  running  better  than  10^  heavier  than  in  1925. 
Closing  prices  on  92  score:    Ne77  York  41  l/2,^:  Chicago  40  l/2^;  Phila- 
delphia ^2^;  Boston  41  1/2^ 

Cheese  irarkets  vrere  again  vi^eak  on  the  cheese  boards  at  Plymouth, 
Wis.  on  April  2,  declining  about  1  cent,    "wholesale  prices  on  Wisconsin 
pririary  markets  April  2:     Single  Daisies  19  3/4^;  Double  Daisies  19  l/2?^: 
Square  Prints  20^^. 

3-rain  market  easier;  Wheat  futures  vzorking  lower  with  good  pros- 
pects in  Southwest  a  depressing  factor.  Cash  wheat  slightly  weaker  than 
futures.  Receipts-  in  Southwest  exceeding  expectations  in  view  of  light 
crop  last  year.  Com  futures  sagging  to  new  low  price  for  crop  but  cash 
corn  steady  to  firm.  Discounts  on  lower  grades  narrowing  and  quality  of 
receipts  improving.  Some  e^^ort  demand  at  southern  markets.  Oats  firm, 
helped  by  export  sales,  but  commercial  stocks  still  large. 

Hay  market  pra.ctically  steady.     Top  grades  firm  while  off  grades 
plentiful  and  draggy.     Timothy  and  prairie  steady  to  firm.     Quoted  April 
2:    ITo.l  timothy-Boston  $26.50;  ITew  York  $2S;  Pittsburgh  $25;"  Cincinnati 
$25;  Chicago  $24;  St. Louis  $25;  Kansas  City  $21.50;  Denver  $20.  Fo.-l 
alfalfa-Kansas  City  $23;  Omaha  $19.50;  Denver  $17.50.    No.l  prairie- 
Kansas  City  $14.50;  Oiraha  S15;  St. Louis  $1S;  llinneapolis  $15.  l.Iillfeed 
market  practically  unchanged.    Demand  for  wheatfeeds  continues  light. 
Mill  offerings  for  immediate  shipment  small  but  jobbers  offering  feed  to 
meet  market  demand.     Cornfeed  prices  unchanged  with  deziand  moderate. 
Stocks  of  gluten  feed  have  been  reduced  but  stocks  of  hominy  feed  reported 
large.     Linseed  and  cottonseed  meal  steady  with  offerings  and  demand 
light,   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  A.gr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         A-verage  closing  price  Apr.  3,  Aur.  1,  Ajpr.  3,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials"  140.39  140.35  117.40 

20  R.R.  stocks  105.41  105.42  93.64 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Aor.  5.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


rrep«red  in  the  Uoited  St*t«s  Department  cf  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  preM  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  view*  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAM  RELIEF  BILL         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  tc-day  says.*^  "Agricultural 

leaders  of  the  Middle  V7est  and  the  South  imited  yesterday  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  Congressional  action  on  the  Com  Belt  farm  relief  hill. 
The  measure,  designed  to  stabilize  surplus  crop  prices  hy  levying  an  equalization 
fee  on  hasic  commodities,  was  indorsed  hefore  the  Senate  agriculture  conmittee  hy 
G.  L.  Stayley,  general  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  G-ro?7ers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, representing  a  delegation  of  cotton  grovzers  from  10  States  Y^hich  have  been 
conferring  in  TTashington.    He  suggested,  however,  several  amendments  which 
Frank  w.  Murphy,  of  the  American  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  billys 
sponsors,  agreed  to  on  behalf  of  the  middle  western  group.    These  would  add  com 
as  an  assessable  product,  but  both  corn  and  cotton  would  be  exempt  from  the  fee 
for  three  years.    The  fee  would  be  levied  on  wheat,  hogs  and  cattle,  as  soon  as 
the  proposed  Federal  farm  board  considered  desirable. 

T^The  House  agriculture  committee  set  aside  the  Com  Belt  bill    to  hear 
professor^  Charles  L,  Stewart  of  the  University  of  Illinois  explain  the  I-.IcKinley- 
Adkins  bill  to  pay  exporters  of  agriculti\ral  products  bounties    in  the  form  of 
debentures  good  for  import  duties  on  any  kind  of  products.    Mr.  Stewart  said 
Germany  had  just  announced  adoption  of  the  same  export  debenture  plan  after  a  suc- 
cessful trial  J' 


POTATO  PRICES  A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  5  says:  "J^ne  to 

IK  T/ASHIIJGTOIT  heavy  buying  for  Chicago  account  and  reduction  in  holdings,  ITo.l 
STATS  77ashington  Yakima  Gem  baking  potatoes  have  advanced  to  $30  per  ton, 

f.o.b.  shipping  points,  with  combinations,  or  75-25  top  and  mixed 
stock,  to  $75.    Less  than  800  carloads  of  merchantable  potatoes  re- 
main in  this  State,  with  Idaho ^s  supply  estimated  at  1,500  cars.    These  prices  are 
the  highest  but  one,  in  1920,  in  the  history  of  the  Washington  potato  industry. 
Opening  prices  for  new  potatoes  are  high,  due  to  cost  of  seed.^? 


RESEARCH  EIIDOT^liENT        In  the  effort  to  increase  interest  in  science,  a  special 
SOUGHT  board  of  trustees,  with  Herbert  Hoover  as  chairman,  has  been  named 

by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  to  obtain  immediate  financial  aid 
for  pure  science  research.    The  purpose  of  a  national  research  endow- 
ment is  to  increase  and  strengthen  American  contributions  to  the  mathematical, 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  the  bulletin  from  the  academy  reads,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  fund  to  aid  skilled  investigators.  (Press,  Apr,  5.) 


^OOL  BUYHJG  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  5  says:  "Boston  is  now 

beginning  to  stock  up  with  domestic  wool»    Agents  of  local  houses 
are  in  the  primary  markets  in  the  West  and  are  buying  in  larger  quan- 
tity and  variety  than  for  some  time.    Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  they  are  buying 
freely.    Their  operations  have  a  sounder  basis  than  in  any  previous  year  for  a  long 
period,  because  they  are  closer  to  shearing  time  and  closer  to  the  Boston  market."^ 


Section  2 

British  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2  saysj  "The  British 

Meat'prices  housewife  is  giving  thanks  these  days  to  the  Armour  interests  of 
Chicago,  for  engaging  the  Testey  meat  interests,  which  dominate  the 
British  market,  in  a  first-^class  price  war.     The  "best  cut  of  rump  steak 
now  can  he  had 'for  36  cents,  sirloin  for  16  to  24  cents,  chuck  steak 
only  15  cents,  and  stewing  meat  12  cents,  while  leg  of  lamh  is  within 
the  ^rice  of  all  at  18  to  20  cents  and  shoulder  of  lamh  is  14  to  18 
cents.    These  prices,  of  course,  are  for  Argentine  chilled  meat.  Tor 
English  meats  they  are  more  than  a  third  higher,  hut  the  price  war  nat- 
urally is  making  prices  of  prime  English  meat  sag.    The  war  between  the 
Armour  and  Vestey  interests  has  "been  going  on  for  several  months  and 
shows  signs  now  of  lagging,  with  rictory  favoring  the  Vesteys,  according 
to  their  acco^jnts.    One  feature  of  the  hattle  has  been  a  disproportionate 
ijinloading  of  meat  on  the  British  markets.    The  figures  are  staggering. 
For  several  months  the  amo^ont  has  averaged  25,000,000  po-onds  in  excess 
of  normal. ..." 

Cotton  Acreage      A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  5  says:  "Although  it 
is  yet  rather  early  torhegin  figuring  on  cotton  acreage,  one  of  the  ac-r 
cepted  private  bureaus  issued  during  the  week  a  preliminary  estimate 
making  the  acreage  2.3  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year,  "but  the  use  of 
fertilizers  2  per  cent  greater.    Should  the  had  weather  continue  (and 
April  is  proverbially  a  rainy  month)  an  estimated  reduction  of  a  little 
over  2  per  cent  is  likely  to  prove  too  small »  but  with  good  weather  dur- 
ing April  that  decrease  would  probably  look  reasonable  enough." 

Cotton  and  An  editorial  on  the  American  cotton  crop  in  The  South  African 

South         Cfctton  Growers'  Journal  (Durban)  for  March  says:  "The  final  estimate  of 
Africa       the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  been  publisrsd  and  shows  an  expected  total 
of  15,603,000  bales  for  the  season  1925-26.    At  the  same  time  the  Census 
Bureau  announced  the  ginnings  to  December  1,  as  13,857,686  running  bales. 
At  a  glance  these  figures  seem  tremendous  and  may  be  inclined  to  cause 
some  forebodings  on  the  part  of  African  growers  when  it  is  thought  that 
the  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  growing  industry  in 
this  part  of  the  world  was  the  alleged  shortage  of  cotton  and  the  in- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire  sr)inners  to  foster  development 
within  the-  Empire  in  order  to  cope  with  the  position.    Apparently,  thanks 
to  Providence;  we  are  a.ssured  of  an  ample  supply,  on  paper,  of  raw 
material  to  feed  the  spindles  of  the  world  -iontil  another  crop  can  be 
grown.     Yet  by  all  precedents  their  appetite  will  grow  greatly  by  what 
they  have  to  feed  on.     There  is  still  a  doubt  lingering  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  whether  the  final  figures  will  total  those  forecast  by  the 
Government's  estim.ate,  and  some  even  insist  that  the  final  count  will 
fall  materially  short  of  the  indicated  yield.     In  any  event  it  appears 
as  if  a  sufficiency  has  been  grown,  but  the  crop  is  not  m^ach  beyond  the 
world's  cons-aming  powers  and  no  burdensome  surplus  is  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  or  is  likely.    The  dom^estic  consumption  and  the  export 
figures  to  date  with  regard  to  American  crop,  support  this  belief," 

Farming  Progress  An  editorial  in  Earra  and  Banch  for  March  25  says:   "The  American 
farmer  produces  more  per  man  than  any  other  farm.er  in  the  world,  but  he 
is  producing  less  per  acre.    As  a  miatter  of  fact,  except  in  some  few  out- 
standing localities,  he  is  producing  less  per  acre  every  year.  Because 
he  produces  more  per  man,  should  we  say  that  farming  has  imde  great  pro- 
gress, or  should  we  credit  this  increased  per-capita  yield  to  the 


^  ,  c  3  April  6.  1926. 

inventor  and  manufacturer  of  lalDor-  saving  machinery?    The  American  farmer 
has  advanced  in  respect  of  his  willingness  to  adopt  and  use  lalDot-saving 
machinery.    He  has  advanced  in  nmny  other  respects,  oecause  some  acknowl- 
ed£:e  that  the  use  of  purehred  seed  and  purehred  anim£:.ls  5  s  des'iraole  and 
prSfitahle  even  though  only  a  comparatively  small  numher  practice  what 
they  concede  to  be  the  right  thing.    With  the  exception  of  law,  all  pro- 
fessions have  made  reriBrkable  strides  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  skilled  trades,  and  business  has  organized 
and  is  conducted  vigorously,  but  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort.  Can^we 
say  as  much  about  farming?    With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  labor-saving 

machinery,  we  are  farming  about  the  same  old  way  J'arming  to-day  is  ^ 

conducted  in  a  haphazard  manner,  speaking  in  general  terns.    Land  mining 
is  general,  not  an  exception.    Production  increases  with  an  increased 
area  under  cultivation.     ?Je  produce  largely  of  what  we  can  not  consume 
ourselves,  sell  it  and  buy  something  some  one  else  produces,  paying  the 
freight  and  middlemen's  profits.    One  fanner  competes  with  another  in  the 
markets,  and  the  more  we  produce  the  less  we  get  because  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  in  order  that  we  may  buy  what  we  should  have  pro-, 
duced,  but  did  not.    We  have  more  specialists  working  on  farm  problems 
than  on  any  other  branch  of  industry.     There  are  more  problems.    But  we 
do  not  profit  always  by  what  is  discovered  for  us.     In  other  words,  we  . 
know  how  to  faim^  but  just  wonH  do  it.'» 

Eood  prices  According  to  the  index  number  compiled  by  the  French  Statistical 

in  Prance  Bureau  and  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Conpany  of  New  York  by  its 
French  Information  Service,  wholesale  prices  in  Prance  increased  from 
647  in  January  to  649  in  February.    This  official  index  number  is  calcu- 
lated on  a  basis  of  100  in  July  1914  for  the  average  price  of  45  differerjt 
articles  out  of  which  20  represent  foodstuffs.    Betail    prices  also 
showed  ah  increase  in  February,  according  to  the  official  index  number 
for  Paris  which  is  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  13  essential  articles, 
i.e.  bread,  meat,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  potatoes,  beans, 
sugar,  oil,  kerosene  and  methylated  spirits  and  which  rose  from  480  in 
January  to  495  in  February  1925, 

Forest  Week  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  April  ,says: 

Patriotism  and  statesmarship  go  hand  in  hand.     It  would  be  particularly 
fitting  and  inspiring  for  Congress  to  rrark  American  Forest  Week  in  1926 
by  the  passage  of  forest  legislation  which  means  as  much  to  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  as  does  the  McNary- Woodruff  Bill.  ^Hhen 
citizens  throiighout  the  land  and  in  every  walk  of  life  will  pause  in  their 
daily  tasks  during  this  week  to  do  a  good  turn  for  our  forests,  it  is 
surely  not  inappropriate  to  expect  less  from  Congress.    The  members  of 
Congress,  acting  collectively,  have  it  in  th-jlr  hands  to  do  infinitely 
more  with  less  effort  by  merely  calling  up  the  McHary--Y/oodruff  Bill  and 
placing  it  among  the  forest  laws  of  our  country.    Their  act  would  be  ap- 
plauded the  Kation  over  for  it  would  record  one  more  great  forward  step 
in  the  development  of  a  charter  of  permanence  for  the  forests  of  America. 
And  the  least  the  individual  citizen  can  do  is  to  write  now  and  urge  his 
Congressmen  to  join  in  this  patriotic  and  constructive  undertaking." 

Milk  Adulteration      The  New  York  Times  of  April  2  states  that  simultaneous  invest i- 
in  Kew       gations  of  the  group  of  men  involved  in  the  wholesale  adulteration  of 
York  New  York  City's  milk  and  creem  supply    were  conducted  April  1  in  Manhattan, 

the  Bronx  and  Queens,  and  the  tracking  down  of  the  combination  which  is 
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said  to  have  worked  throLighout  the  city  is?  expected  to  spread  shortly  to 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond,     ie  pridespread  adulteration  of  milk  practiced  "by 
storekeepers  as  ?  result  of  "pretention"  paid  to  alleged  l!fealth  Depart- 
ment sources  ras  revealed  "by  He-^Jth  Goii^^-^sioner  Harris.    He  said  that 
Approximately  1,200,000  q'Oi^rts  of  the  city's  daily  supply  of  3,000,000 
quarts  of  millsis  had  been  adulters t.^d  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  4  states  that  New  York  Health  Commis- 
sioner Harris  April  3  suspended  two  food  inspectors  against  whom  com- 
pla,int3  had  oeen  made.    Five  inspectors  were  suspended  during  the  last 
week  and  eight  persons  in  all,  formerly  rith  the  department,  have  either 
been  suspended  or  have  resigned  since  Jan.  1.    Commissioner  Harris  said 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  bank  checks  for  more  than  $32,000  paid  by 
a.  Middle  West  milk  company  to  Harry  Danziger,  a  '.mi-Ik.  commissiorL  agent, 
in  1925  to  gain  the  entrance  into  New  York  City  of  bootleg  milk- 

■Section  3 

Department  of       An  editorial  in  The  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide  for  April  3  says:  "The 
Agriculture  Chicago  Producers'  Cooperative  Commission  Association  and  the  farm 

1       bureaus  of  the  surrounding  States  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  business- 
like and  8.bove'-board  way  in  which  they  handled  the  30-day  suspension 
sentence  of  Secretary  Jardine.    The  Secretary's  report  gave  no  reflection 
on  the  honesty  of  the  officers  or  directors,  and  further  legal  battles 
would  ha,ve  made  the  issue  only  more  confusing  to  the  livestock  men  of  the 
country.    No  suspicions  are  now  held  against  the  Producers'  Association, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  confessions  of  the  three  dishonest  hog  sales- 
men, formerly  employed  by  the  cooperative,  give  evidence  that  the  contro- 
versy was  in  reality  a  fight  against  the  farmer-owned  organisation  by  the 
independent  companies.     This  supposition  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
report  that  the  discharged  salesmen  are  now  employed  by  certain  other 
firms  on  the  Chicago  yards.    During  the  recent  meeting  at  the  Stockyards 
Inn,  the  Producer  delegates  asked  Secretary  Jardine  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation with  reference  to  other  conditions  and  they  in  turn  offered 
to  extend  every  aid.    Reports  indicate  that  certain  independent  commis-' 
sion  companies  in  the  past  have  confessed  to  actions  contra.ry  to  the 
packers  and  Stockyards  Act  but  as  yet  have  not  been  -nenalized.  Such 
laxness  should  be  investigated  for  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Producers' 
Association,  and  farmers  in  general,  that  the  act  be  carried  out  with 
equal  severeness  and  no  partiality." 

2  An  editorial  in  The  Ne^  York  TJorld  for  April  4  says:  "The  East 

cares  little  about  the  alfalfa-weevil;  but  the  East  should  feel  a  keen 
concern  over  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  growing  out  of  the  effort r 
of  the  State  of  Washington  to  deal  with  it.    Por  this  decision  means,  in 
effect,  thcit  Federal  burea.us  my  be  endowed  with  an  authority  which  auto- 
matically n-ullifies  all  pertinent  laws  of  the  States,  even  though  the 
bureaus  never  try  to  use  that  a.uthority.    In  brief,  the  decision  was  that 
when  Congress  has  delegated  the  power  of  quadrant ine  the  riglit  of  separate 
States  to  deal  with  quarantine  is  suspended.    By  an  act  of  1917  Congress 
did  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricniture  to  exercise  this  power.  The 
alfalfa-weevil  became  a  pest  in  the  Far  West,    The  Agricultural  Department 
did  nothing,  and  the  V^shington  Legislature  passed  a  law  to  stop  the 
transit  of  infested  alfalfa.    Now  the  Supreme  Court  holds  this  law  invali-5 

 Congress  has  been  aroused  to  seek  an  im-msdi^te  remedy— that  is,  to 

take  up  a  bill  explicitly  authorizing  the  Sta/oes  to  enact  qua.rantine  laws. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Yfelsh,  should  be  passed.  Nor  is  this  all 
Not  ire  rely  should  the  States  hold  and  exercise  the  right  of  quarantine 
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"but  they  should  realizu  that  rhen  r-'ise??  action  is  demanded  they  need  not 
tun  to  the  Federal  Gcveminent  for  he^lp.     They  can  deal  with  an  emergency 
affecting  a  ^hole  grcap  "by  interstate  compacts.     T7e  have  already  too 
much  Federa„l  control,  and  this  is  one  of  the  fields  in  vrhich  State  or 
regional  needs  should  "be  net  and  can  he  met  "by  State  or  regional  measurt^'l 
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Farm  Products       April  5:    Fe-.?  York  sacked  Round  XJnite  potatoes  $5  to  $5.15  per 

ICC  po^joids  in  Pittsourgh;  $4.80  to  $4.85  f.o.h,  Rochester.     Sacked  Maine 
G-reen  MounLains  $5.15  to  $5.95  vzith  "bulk  stock  $5.55  to  S5.85  in  IJeTT  York 
and  S5.1C  to  S5.2C  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.    Florida  pointed ' type  cahhage 
$2  to  $2.60  per  1  1/2  "bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets.    l^Tg-  York 
Baldwin  apples  $3  to  $4.00  in  dis tri"buting  centers,  mostly  $3»GG  f.o.h, 
Rochester,    l^evr  Jersey  yell 077  variety  svreet  potatoes  declined  25^  in  ITer 
York  to  $3.25  to  $3.75.     Tennessee  and  Arkansas,    ITancy  Halls  about 
steady  at  $2  to  32»35  in  MidTrestem  markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.75  for  the  top;  hulk  of  sales 
$11  to  $12.50.     Beef  steers  choice,  $10«25  to  $l0.75rheif ers ,  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $10;  cov7S,  good  anc  choice  $5  to  $7.75;  canner  and  cutters 
$3.60  to  $4,40;  vealers,  mediun  to  choice,  $8.25  to  $12-50;  heavy 
calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.75:  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common 
to  choice,  $6,50  to  S8.75;  fat  lamos  mediiam  to  choice,  $12.75  to  $14.25; 
yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice;  $10  to  $11.75;  fat  e-^es,  conmon  to 
choice,  $5,50  to  $9.25,  feeding  lamhs ,  m^edi^jm  to  choice  $11.50  to 
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Closing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:     New  York  41  l/2^;  Chicago 
40  l/2j6-   to  40  3/4^;  Philadelphia  42^/f;  Boston  41  l/2<^, 

C-rain  prices  ouoted  April  5:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.55  to  $1.65.    IT0.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.65;  St. Louis  $1,67"  l/2; 
.\ansas  City  $1.59.    I'To.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.62  l/2:  St. Louis 
?^'58  1/2;  Zansas  City  $1.52  to  $1.57.    LTo.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
61  l/2i^;  Kansas  City  63^d';  i:o.4  mixed  com  Chicago  63  to  66^    IJo.S  yelloT^ 
coin  Linneapolis  666;  St. Louis  68  1/4^^;  Kansas  City  63  3/4^.    i^^o,3  white 
com  St. Louis  68^;  Kansas  City  53  3/4j^.    No. 3  white  oats  Llinneapolis 
37  l/2}i;^^ St, Louis  42  l/2^;  lTo.2  white  oats  Kansas  City  41  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desi^q^nated  spot  ma.rkets  declined  23 
points  during  the  week,  closing  at  18.17^  per  Ih,    Nev^  York  May  future 
contracts  declined  19  T)cin-s,  closing  at  18.70^5.   (Prepared  bv  3u.  of 
Agr.  EconO  ^  ^  <-  - 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr.  5,  Apr.  3,  Anr.  4,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials  141.08    .  140.59  '^117,40 

20  R.R.  stocks  106.04  105.41  93.84 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  C.'i 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpcee  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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L01©0N  REPORTS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London  to-day  says:  "The 

POISON  APPLS    'poison  apple'  scare  has  hit  the  British  market  so  heavily  that  many 
SCARE  of  the  Covent  Garden  cocmission  merchants  have  ceased  handling  apples 

from  the  United  States  for  the  time  heing.     Since  prosecutions  of 
dealers  hegsn  here  some  months  ago  for  selling  apples,  vrhich  authori- 
ties contended  had  been  sprayed  with  arsenic  during  the  growing  stage  as  a  protectiovi 
against  the  codling  moth,  London  merchants  estimate  that  the  American  apple  "business 
has  fallen  off  from  40  to  60  per  cent.     Several  of  the  largest  commission  merchants 
say  they  have  stopped  buying  apples  from  the  United  States  altogether,  rather  than 
take  chances  of  heavy  fines  in  court  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand. The  77hole- 
salers  themselves,  some  of  whom  have  had  scientific  investigations  made,  contend 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  to  the  public  from  the  arsenic-sprayed  apples." 


IN  CONGRESS  C.  H.  Gray,  legal  representative  of  the  American  Earn  Bureau 

Eoderation,  before  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  yesterday,  in- 
dorsed the  Gem  Belt  farm  relief  bill. 

Representatives  of  seven  southern  power  companies  appeared 
yesterday  before  the  joint  Ivluscle  Shoals  Congressional  conmittee  to  discuss  plans  foi 
submitting  a  joint  bid  for  the  lease  of  that  property. 

Representative  Thonas  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  yesterday  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  a  special  joint  Congressional  committee  to  investigate 
the  agricultural  sit"'ciation. 

Preservation  of  virgin  forests  and  natural  wonders  in  national  parks  as 
"scenic  resources"  was  urged  yesterday  before  the  House  public  lands  committee. 
(Press,  April  ?. )  • 


RETIREJ-DENT  The  press  to-day  says:  "President  Coolidge  is  opposed  to  the 

LEGISLATION     Civil  Service  Retirement  bill  just  reported  to  the  House,  believing 
that  the  age  limit  is  too  low  and  the  annuities  too  large.    The  bill 
permits  railway  mail  clerks  to  retire  at  60;  letter  carriers  and 
mechanics  at  62  and  clerks  at  65  years  on  an  annuity  of  $1,200.    The  bill  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $54,000,000  of  which  amount  the  beneficiaries  would  assume 
SZO.OOO.OCO.    The  President  believes  the  Government  employees  should  not  retire  so 
young  and  asks  the  question  whether  tajcpayers  who  reach  the  age  of  60  and  65  years 
shall  be  relieved  of  ta5:es." 


HOOVER  ON  IJEW  The  press  to-day  says;  «'Chaos  in  the  radio  industry,  confusion 

RADIO  LAW         in  the  air  and  the  junking  of  millions  of  dollars  of  receiving  sets 

were  forecast  yesterday  by  Secretary  Hoover  as  developments  to  be  ex- 
P®<^^^^       Congress  fails  to  er.act  legislation  for  Government  supervisio 
01  broadcasting.  He  explained  that  a  test  case  is  T)ending  in  the  Eederal  courts  in 
^nicago,  m  which  the  authority  of  the  Commerce  Department  to  license  broadcasting 
-Rations  IS  challenged.  If  this  suit  is  decided  against  the  Government  and  Congress 
as  not  provided  new  legislative  authority,  there  would  be  no  power  to  prevent  hund- 
reds of  unlicensed  broadcasting  stations  from  crowding  the  air." 
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Section  2 

Baking  Mergers    In  an  editorial  on  Carl  Alsbergtg  study  on  ''Co^nbi nations  in  the 
American  Bread- Eakine;  Industry."  The  Ner  York  Times  for  April  4  sayst 
"Comparsd  Trith  other  branches  of  production,  the  business  of  "bxeafe-making 
is  still  a  small-scale  occi^pation.     In  191S  there  V7ere  25,0CC  separate 
units  in  the  baking  indu-gtries.    Even  at  the  inflated  prices  of  that  year 
the  average  annual  value  of  the  product  per  establishxent  was  less  than 
$45,000,  and  for  47  per  cent  of  bakeries  it  was  betTreen  $5,000  and 
$20,000.     The  average  number  of  employees  was  6.9,  vrhile  in  all  manufactu]>- 
ing  industries  it  was  36,  though  allowance  should  be  made  for  groups  of 
bakeries  under  single  ownership  or  management .     The  trend,  of  course,  has 
been  toTYard  concentration.     If"  the  pace  of  the  twenty  years  after  1900 
were  maintained,  our  bread  would  seem  destined  to  cone  to  us  ultimately 
from  few  hands.     In  1901  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
America's  bread  waS  ttill  baked  at  home.     In  1919  it  was  only  one-third. 
Yet  a  study  of  all  the  probabilities  leads  our  writer  to  the  opinion  that 
the  pace  of  concentration  is  destined  to  slacken.    No  'inexorable  necessi- 
ty' has  brought  the  recent  huge  bread  combinations  into  being.    They  rep- 
resent a  third  stage  in  the  process.    First  came  the  consolidation  of  bak- 
eries in  the  same  locality,  for  the  regulation  of  competition.    IText  came 
the  unification  of  baking  establishments  in  different  cities  under  a 
single  ownership  and  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  less  productive 
plants  being  scrapped.    The  last  phase,  dating  only  from  1922.  is  not  con- 
cerned with  production  at  all.    Combination  has  taken  the  form  of  holding 
companies.    They  offer  the  prospect  of  meagre  economies  in  managerial 
talent,  or  capital  or  labor,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  industry 
which  must  live  from  the  producer's  hand  to  the  consmier's  mouth.    The  op- 
portunities for  concentration  in  production,  distribution  or  management 
are  limited.    There  can  never  be  mass-production  of  bread  as  there  is  of 
steel  or  of  clothes....." 

Britain^s              W.  T.  Layton ,  editor  of  The  Economist  (London)  writing  in  The 
Economic    Annalist  for  April  2  on  '^A  Hopeful  View  of  Britain's  Economic  Future," 
Feature        saysi  *'»....  (1)  In  spite  of  tariffs  and  the  desire  of  both  old  and  new 
nations  to  make  themselves  economically  self-sufficient,  the  volume  of 
goods  interchanged  betf^een  nations  and,   in  particular,  the  volume  of  com- 
merce sailing  the  seas,   is  likely  to  increase  as  rapidly  at  least  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth.    Tariffs  hinder  trade,  but  unless 
they  run  to  extremes  (and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Fordney  tariff 
has  set  up  a  new  high  standard) ,  they  delay  but  do  not  prevent  this  grow- 
ing interdependence  which  is  rapidly  taking  place  as  the  result  of  im- 
proved trarisporb  and  communication.     This  ha-s  been -proved  by  the  events 
of  the  last  40  years,  in  spite  cf  pre-war  tariffs.    Moreover,  the  filling 
up  of  the  empty  co^antries  of  the  New  ^orld  and  the  rising  of  the  average 
standard  of  living  in  the  densely  peopled  co\:iitfies  of  the  Old,  will  mean 
a  great  increase  in  international  exchange  of  goods  in  the  coming  decades. 
(2)  With  one  exception,  that  may  be  discussed  later,  the  physical  ad- 
vantages and  resources  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  enabled  her  to  take  a 
large  share  of  the  world'?  trade,  re'jcain  unimpa.ired.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  defects  in  economic  organization  and  technique  from  which  we  have  been 
suffering  since  the  war  are  remediable  and  will  in  fact  be  remedied  under 
economic  pressure.     Indeed,  we  r;^y  confidently  claim  that  we  have  already 
gone  ouch  further  in  ridding  ourselves  of  the  after  effects  of  the  war  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  future  prosperity  than  any  of  the  other 
belligerant  nations.  " 
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Cooperation  John  Kenny,  late  Director  of  Agriculture  at  Eyderal:ad,  India, 

in  Ireland    writes  to  The  Irish  Statesman  for  March  27  as  follov7s:  »  1  can  not  oe 

a  judge  of  the  Irish  fanner  or  Irish  fanning,  hut  I  douht  if  the  Dane  has 
so'^much  to  teach  the  Irishman  in  practical  farming.    He  can  teach  him  one 
thing  and  that  is  cooperative  purchases  and  sales  and  the  very  many  conse- 
quences thereof.    Ee  can  give  him  a  lesson  in  getting  rid  of  the  middleman. 
He  can  teach  the  Irishman  to  ottain  the  highest  price  for  his  produce 
YThilst  paying  the  lowest  price  for  his  purchases.    This  learnt,  a  v;hole 
series  of  middlemen  eliminated,  transit  charges  lov^ered  where  train  loads 
take  the  place  of  small  parcels,  the  path  to  progress  is  made  easy.  The 
next  point  is  the  ability  to  sell  in  the  highest  market,  instead  of  a 
crov:d  of  petty  producers  rushing  to  unload  their  goods  at  the  same  time 
in  a  market  that  must  necessarily  fall  because  it  is  glutted.    TJhen  cooper- 
ation has  reached  this  stage,  even  if  the  fanners  themselves  can  not  manage 
the  business,  it  ■^ill  pay  them  to  employ  as  broker  a  man  thoroughly  trainee 
to  business  and  to  pay  the  requisite  price  for  his  services.     It  maybe 
necessary  to  make  advances  to  poorer  farmers  till  sales  are  effected  and 
accounts  closed,  but  this  is  done  everywhere  else  and  can  be  done  in 
.  Ireland." 

Game  Con-  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  for  April  says: 

servation  "From  a  State  where  the  protection  of  game  efficiently  carried  out  has 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  wild  animals  comes  a  letter  complaining 
that  in  some  sections  deer  have  become  so  numerous  that  they  are  breaking 
down  fences,  destroying  gardens,  and  injuring  young  orchard  trees.-.-In 
one  respect  this  corirplaint  is  reassuring.     It  indicates  that  all  our  wild 
life  is  not  vanishing  as  some  would  have  us  believe.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  emphasizes  a  much  neglected  and  most  important  phase  of  game  conserva- 
tion,   Tve  refer  to  game  management.    The  need  of  recognizing  that  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Crovernment  must  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
increase  of  game  resulting  from  its  protective  efforts  is  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent  in  some  regions.'' 

Game  Laws  Fur-'Fish-Game  for  April  says:  "The  following  was  received  from 

Floyd  Y.  Ames  some  weeks  ago.     It  was  contributed  as  a  general  article 
and  entitled  ''Conservation  and  Natural  Laws,^  but  contains  so  much  of 
ii:5)ortance  that  it  is  given  editorial  space.     Some  points  are  brought  out, 
perhci-ps,  that  many  readers  did  not  Imow,  or  at  least  had  not  given  much 
thci:ight:   *  Is  the  system  of  game  conserva.tion  now  in  force  in  the  several 
States  an  unq-'oalii ied  success?    Ask  this  question  of  representative  sports- 
men everywhere  and  one  v/ill  find  few  who  will  agree  that  it  is.     It  is  a 
success  where  the  members  of  conservation  commissions  and  jobholders  are 
concerned,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  sportsman  and  citizen  it 
is  a  rank  failure.    Take  a  list  of  the  game  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
peruse  it  carefully.    T?hy  is  a  game  bird  or  animal  or  a  fur-bearer  pro- 
tected in  one  State  and  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  another?    Take  the 
statutes  of  any  State  covering  game  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  some  of  our  woods  friends  throughout  that  period. 
One  will  find  often  enough  that  they  ha-ve  been  changed  from  the  open  to 
the  protective  list  several  times.     I  am  not  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  game  laws  of  all  the  States.     It  would  require  all  of  one  man's  time 
to  keep  informed  of  all  the  changes  in  forty-eight  States.    A  State 
legislature  seldom  holds  a  session  that  doesnU  attempt  revision  of  the 
game  laws.     I  will  venture  to  make  this  assertion  -  The  fewer  conservation 
laws  any  State  has,  the  more  game  and  wild  life  one  will  find  there.  Each 
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State  has  sovereign  rights  over  the  T^ild  life  'vithin  its  "borders,  -ith  the 
exception  of  such  birds  as  come  mider  the  Migratorv  Bird  l^vr.     xn  my 
opinion  that  has  heen  the  one  really  useful  conservation  laT7  ever^enacted. 
Th-^re  are  thousands  of  persons  v?ho  shov:  respect  for  that  act,  tha-  snap  ^ 
their  finders  at  State  lavrs.    l^Iot  hecause  it  may  he  more  strictly  enlorcea, 
out  for  the  fact  that  it  Tras  enacted  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  not  at 
the  hehest  of  a  class  or  clique  who  happened  to  h^ve  a  pull  m  politics. 
It  was  the  result  of  conscientious  study,  and  everyone  must  agree  tha.  it^ 
has  caused  an  increase  in  the  npmhers  of  the  game  hirds  it  prot ects . » . .  . 

Hawaiian  A  Honolulu  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  3  states  that  Havaii^s 

Products    pineapple  industry  scored  another  high  record  during  1925  -^ith  the  produc- 
tion of  8,728,580  cases  of  canned  fruit,  ^orth  approximately  $S5,CC0.000* 
This  T^as  "bettor  hy  t^o  million  cases  than  the  previous  high  record,  made 
in  1924.    Ihis  year  the  Havjaiian  Pineapple  Company  rill  hegin  to  take 
-Dines  from  its  hig  areas  on  the  Island' of  Lanai.    Of  much  interest  also 
will  he  the  working  out  of  this  cocpany* s  plans  for  bringing  the  raw  fruit 
from  Lanai  to  Honolulu  for  canning.'  The  report  states  also  that  sugar  re- 
mains the  banner  crop  of  the  islards,  the  value  of  the  1925  crop  being 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  pine  pack.    New  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  islands  is  obtained  from  the  report  of ^ 
John  R,  Gait,  retiring  president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ^-Thicr 
shows  that  the  sugar  industry  distributed  in  salaries  and  wages  of  employ- 
ees during  1925  a^ total  of  $24,000,000  and  $8,500,000  in  dividends. 

:.ilviculture          Co-'ontry  Life  (London)  for  March  20  contains  an  extensive  description 
in  Scotland    of  "Benmore,f!  a  12,000  acre  property  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  pre- 
sented to  the  Ijation  by  its  owner  for  experimental  use  in  silviculture  and 
horticultural  research.    The  article  says  in  parti  "The  Forestry  Commission 
has  become  possessed  of  a  quite  exceptional  centre  for  observation  and  ex- 
periment in  these  woods,  which  contain  so  many  different  species.  Here 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  research  in  science  and  practice.    In  a  sense, 
it  is  the  largest  arboretum  in  Britain,  a  veritable  giant  forest  garden  in 
full  vigor,  from  which  to  choose  the  most  promising  trees  for  other  similar 
situations.    ITowhere  else  have  exotic  timber  trees  been  planted  in  such 
diversity  or  quantity,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  quick-growing  species  from  other  continents,  nor  is 
there  absolute  certainty  that  those  in  which  most  confidence  is  at  present 
placed,  such  as  the  Douglas  fir  and  Sitka  sprace,  may  not  be  sviperseded 
with  a.dvantage  by  species  from  other  climes,     '^e  can  not  afford  to  hiber- 
nate in  experimental  enterprise  in  this  direction,  because  a  reserve  of 
timber  is  essential,  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  the  sooner  will  the  ac- 
cumulation of  this  reserve  be  accomplished.     In  Benmore  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  half  a  century,  an  open  market  for  every  class  of 
wood  along  the  river  Clyde,  from  which  area,  a    population  will  drift  again 
into  rural  occupation.    He-population  instead  of  depopulation  mf^ast  follow 
afforestation,  and  no  more  valua.ble  contribution  to  posterity  can  be  made 
than  the  endowment  of  such  home-grown  materials  on  which  skilled  and  ion- 
skilled  labor  will  be  requisitioned  away  from  the  congestion  and  grime  of 
the  towns.     B^at  Benmore  will  f^olfil  another  object.     It  is  to  the  gardens 
and  shrubberies  that  the  hor tic^jlturiist    will  wend  his  way  «    Of  shrubs 
there  are  many  " 
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Section  3 

Department  of         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  6  says:   "It  may 
Agricult-ujre    be  a  fact  that  the  efforts  of  certain  groups  in  the  population  to  force 
special  branding  methods  upon  foreign  interests  sending  food  products  into 
this  country  is  to  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
At  all  events  it  is  significant  that  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture asserts  that  more  trouble  has  been  exiDerienced  with  domestic 
producers  who  attempt  to  simulate  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  How- 
ever, in  the  minds  of  a  good  n-B.ny  anything  is  well  and  good  that  promotes 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  home  products  in  competition  with  foreign 
articles.    But  is  it  not  about  time  we  dropped  some  of  this  nonsense  that 
has  so  long  been  going  on  ujader  the  style  and  title  of  pure  food?    We  have 
distorted  thfe  subject  until  it  may  include  almost  anything  under  the  sun 
that  happens  to  appeal  to  the  farmer.     If  in  the  course  of  this  procedure 
something  is  incidentally  done  to  make  it  harder  for  the  foreigner  to  com- 
pete here  all  the  bet t sr.     Ihe  larger  part  of  the  mass  of  legislation  that 
now  resides  upon  our  statute  books  in  this  connection  has  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  purity  of  food  as  it  has  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of 
writing.    Hypocrisy  bulges  from  almost  every  line  of  many  of  these  laws. 
Yvhy  cam  not  we  employ  a  little  .uore  sincerity  in  this  whole  matter?" 

Section  4 
MHKST  qUOTATIONS 

paim  Products       April  5:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.50  for  the  top,  bulk  of 
,    sales  $11.20  to  $l2<-40:  beef  steers  choice  $10.10  to  $10.60:  heifers,  good 
and  choice,  $6.85  to  $10:  cows,  good  and  choice,  $5.85  to  $7.75;  canner 
and  cutters  $3.50  to  $4,40;  vealers.  medium  to  choice;  $9.25  to  $12.75; 
calvesj  medium  to  choice,  $5  to  $7.75;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common 
to  choice  $6.50  to  S^8„75j  fat  lambs,  $12-25  to  $14.25;  yearling  wethers, 
medim  to  choice,  $10  to  $11.75;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $5,50  to 
$9.25;  feeding  lambs  medium  to  choice  $11-50  to  $13-50. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  sold  at  $17  to  $18  per  barrel  in  a 
few  eastern  cities.     Florida  Bliss  Trivjuphs  $5^50  to  $6  per  bushel  crate 
in  the  Lliddle  West.    New  York  Baldvrin  apples  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  in  lead- 
ing markets;  mostly  $3  f,o.b.  Rochester."  New  York  and  Midwestern  yellow 
onions  $3  to  $3.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Florida 
pointed  type  cabbage  $2  to  $2.50  per  1  1/2  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  terni- 
inals.     Texas  domestic  type  mostly  $70  to  $90  bulk  "oer  ton  in  distributing 
centers;  $45  to  $50  f.o.b« 

G-rain  prices  quoted  April  6:    Ho  ,1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.56 
to  $1.75.    No. 2  red  winter  St.Louis  $1.69  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.61.  No-2 
hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.57.    Ivo<3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  60  to  63^; 
Kansas  City  63  1/2-/.    Foa4  mixed  corn  Chicago  63  to  55  l/2^.    ITo.3  yellow 
corn  Minneapolis  66^;  St. Louis  67  3/4^;  Kansas  City  64  1/4^    No, 3  white 
com  St, Louis  69^^;  Kansas  City  64  l/2^^.    Ho- 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  l/2^; 
Minneapolis  37  3/4^;  St, Louis  42  3/4;i;  Kansas  City  41f^, 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  1  point, 
closing  at  18,15f/  per  lb.  Few  York  May  future  contracts  declined  2  points, 
closing  at  18,685^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

Apr.  5,  Apr.  6,  1925 

141.08  119,43 
106,04  95.81 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr.  6. 

Railroads  20  Industrials  142.43 

20  R.R,  stocks  107,01 
(Wall  St,  Jour..  Api".  7.) 


I 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  United  States  Department  cf  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  sh  ades  oi  opinion 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aliccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rc^onsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FABM  LEG-ISLATICN         The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Early  action  on  farm 

relief  legislation  was  predicted  in  the  Honse  yesterday  "by  Represent- 
ative Tlncher. .  . -Coinc ident  vjith  his  statement  the  House  passed  sever-- 
al  minor  agricultural  "bills,  including  a  measure  to  create  the  office  of.  agricultur- 
al attache  to  the  diploinatic  service.    Ur,  Tine  her  told  the  House  that  fam  relief 
hearings  "before  the  agricultural  comnittee  ^have  reached  a  point  "T^here  we  can  pre- 
dict an  early  report  on  some  hill  that  will  "become  law  and  carry  out  our  pledge  to 
aid  the  farmer,^    The  committee  is  considering  nearly  a  score  of  widely  divergent 
plans . 

"At  a  hearing  yestei'daj'-  "before  the  Senate  agricultural  cormittee,  Benjamin  C. 
Marih,  who  said  he  represented  the  Farmers'  DTational  Council,  drew  fire  from 
Senator  Eeflin  "by  attacking  0.5.  Bradfute,  fomer  president  of  the  American  Eann 
Bureau  Federation,  and  L.  J.  Taher,  master  of  the  National  Grange.    When  Marsh 
charged  they  had  changed  their  position  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  question  since  the 
President  appointed ' them  on  the  Nstional  Pa.itn  Advisory  Council,  the  Senator  said  he 
was  ^slandering  people  who  are  not  here,*  ejid.  left  the  committee  room. 

"Before  the  House  con^iiittee  B«P.  Yoalcum,  of  ITew  York,  author  of  the  national 
cooperative  marketing  plan  emocdied  in  the  Curt is-Aswell  hill,  said  Congress  was  no' 
to  hlame  for  delay  in  enacting  relief  legislation,  hut  that  farm  leaders  were  ob- 
structing legislation  by  failing  to  agree  on  a  remedy, 

*'C.L<;  Stealey,  of  Oklahoma  City,  spokesman  for  a  delegation  of  cotton  produc- 
ers from  ten  Southern  States,  continued  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee. 
He  is  supporting  a  modified  form  of  the  Com  Belt  bill,  designed  to  stabilize  price? 
by  levying  an  equalization  fee  on  basic  comodities.  .  "  . 

'^The  House  showed  a  determination  to  economize  yesterday  by  refusing  to  ap- 
prove a  $40,000,000  forest  conservation  program  with  ezpei^ditures  extending  over  a 
iC-year  period.     Instead,  it  passed  a  bill  to  authorize^ a  $4,000,000  outlay  during 
the  next  two  years  for  conservation,  chiefly  through  the  purchase  of  land  where 
timber  growth  would  be  protected.    The  $40,000,000  program  was  embodied  in  a  bill  b; 
Representative  TToodruff,  which  a  majority  of  the  agriculture  committee  opposed." 


POULTHY  CONG-PiESS         The  House  yesterday  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  American 

participation  in  the  third  world  poultry  congress  at-  Ottawa,  Canada, 
in  1927,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


NEW  YOEZ  milk:  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Cocoanut  oil,  a  cheap  product 

FHAUDS  which  does  not  contain  the  necessary  vitamins  for  the  health  of 

children,  was  used  as  an  adulterant  of  sweet  and  sour  cream  in  large 
quantities  until  the  recent  investigation  ended  the  practice,  said 
Health  Commissioner  Louis  I.  Karris,  yesterday. .. .The  adulteration  of  milk  and  crean 
has  stopped  since  the  milk  graft  inquiry  began,  Doctor  Harris  said.    He  broadened 
the  scops  of  his  work  yesterday  by  including  an  examination  of  another  clever  method 
of  evading  the  Health  Department's  laws  involving  the  entrance  of  milk  from  unap- 
proved scarces.  Some  dealers,  it  was  said,  whose  cream  was  shut  out  from  the  Uew 
York  market,  turned  their  product  into  butter,  and  sent  it  to  this  city  in  that  fom 
Once  it  es-caped  the  vigilance  of  the  Health  Department,  the  butter,  to  which  was 

added  skim  milk, was  heated  to  a  high  temperature  until  it  emulsified  and  was  recon- 
verted to  cKisiii which  was  then  sold." 
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Section  2 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  March  2?  says:  "Surplus 
Legislation    need  not  mean  conspiracy,  graft  or  corruption.    Good  prices  for  any 
commodity  invite  greater  supply.     Increased  supply  invites  lower  prices* 
Surplus  is  the  resulting  "baronetric  guide.    That  is  so  fundamentally  cor- 
rect that  there  is  no  need  to  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  interfere.     G-ovemment  as  a 
partner  is  splendid  but  as  a  master  is  to  "be  consistently  avoided.  \Vhile 
tolerant  of  those  ideas  of  the  militant  and  earnest  delegation  out  in  the 
Northwest,  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that  artificial  methods  of 
price  inflation  are  ultimately  destructive.    We  can  not  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  so  long  as  the  farmer  seeks  salvation  through  his  own  efforts  and 
retains  control  of  his  own  affairs,  he  will  continue  to  make  progress.  Any 
farm  marketing  plan  may  "be  financed  in  the  most  husiness-like  manner 
through  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks.     It  is  not  necessary  for 
Congress  to  create  a  new,  cumhersome  and  costly  organization  for  such  fi- 
nancing.    Simply  liberalize  certain  of  its  details,  and  the  intermediate 
"bank  system  can  function  to  any  reasonable  extent  that  is  prudent," 

Agricultural  The  Economic  Journal  (london)  for  March  contains  an  extensive  arti- 
Profit  cle  on  "The  Profit  Cycle  in  Agriculture,"  by  H.  Belshaw,  who  says  in  part: 
Cycle         "The  course  of  the  trade  cycle  in  agriculture  has  been  illustrated  with 

reference  to  the  post-war  cycle;  but,  the  effects  of  the  war  and  of  price 
regulation  notwithstanding,  it  bears  out  the  general  conclusion    reached  on 
a  priori  grounds  in  respect  of  the  normal  cycle.    We  conclude  that- — 1.  The 
cycle  in  agriculture  is  mainly  a  cycle  in  profits.    2.  The  economic  lag  and 
the  lag  in  instantaneous  costs  cause  agricultural  net  incon^  to  rise  more 
than  gross  farm  receipts  during  the  early  stages  of  boom.    The  differen- 
tial gain  thus  occasioned  is  reduced  as  reaction  sets  in,  and  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  differential  loss  due  to  the  -game  causes.... 3.  The  intensity 
of  the  period  of  depression  following  on  a  period  of  boom  is  increased  by 
the  increase  in  land  values  during  rising  prices,  and  by  the  number  of 
transfers  of  land  which  occur  during  the  later  stages  of  boom.. -.4.  During 
the  cycle  the  movement  of  marketing  costs,  including  transport,  causes  the 
farm  values  of  agricultural  crops  to  rise  more  than  the  market  values,  but 
during  the  reaction  the  lag  in  these  costs  causes  farm  values  to  fall  more 
than  market  values.    The  intensity  of  the  profits'  cycle  in  agriculture  is 
thus  increased.    5.    The  prices  of  different  agricultural  commodities  rise 
and  fall  at  different  rates.     In  general,  we  expect  producers-  demand  to 
vary  more  than  consumers^  demand,  and  the  price  of  staple  raw  materials  to 
vary  more  than  the  price  of  staple  foodstuffs." 

Apple  Exports       A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  7  states  that  the 
last  of  the  1925  apple  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to  move  to  European 
markets  has  gone  forward  from  Portland  via  refrigerator  steamships  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal.    The  season ^s  exports,  947,798  boxes,  were  below 
the  total  of  1924,  but  better  prices  were  realized. 

Chick  Trans-         Reese  V.  Hicks,  managing  director  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
portatipn  Association,  Kansas  City,  representing  1,000  breeders  in  3  States,  told  the 
congressional  postal  rate  committee  April  6  that  despite  the  preference  of 
these  shippers  for  parcels  post  transmission,  they  were  gradually  increas- 
ing their  shipments  by  express  because  of  cheaper  rates.    He  urged  that  the 
special  handling  charge  on  fourth  class  matter  3ae  lowered,  (press,  April  7.) 
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Farm  Acreages       An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  5  says:  "It  be- 
comes more  and  more  clear  as  time  passes  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  preparing  to  plant  very  extended  acreages  to  practically  all  the  more 
important  crops.    Evidence  in  support  of  such  a  view  has  now  reached  the 
point  of  being  conclusive.    Even  cotton  apparently  is  to  be  no  exception. 
Granted  a  normal  season,  an  unusual  farm  production  this  season  is  to  be 
expected  just  at  a  time  when  large  areas  of  the  consuming  territories  of  ~' 
the  earth  are  in  a  depressed  condition  and  when  in  more  than  one  instance 
stocks  are  large  rather  than  small.    This,  of  course,  offers  one  more  proof 
that  the  farmer  while  ever  looking  for  aid  from  the  Government  is  not  en- 
dowed with  much  business  judgment.    He  may  come  out  of  the  year  better  off 
for  his  enlarged  operations,  but  if  he  does  so  it  will  probably  be  because 
the  weather  has  been  against  him  during  the  crop  season  or  by  reason  of 
some  other  factor  that  at  the  present  moment  certainly  is  not  to  be  counted 
upon  with  assurance.    In  fine,  he  will  be  saved,  if  he  is  saved,  by  good 
luck  and  not  by  good  management." 

Flour  Exports       An  editorial  in  Modem  Miller  for  IVIarch  27  says:  "Appreciating  the 
adage  of  not  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  exporting  millers 
are  still  quite  confident  that  this  will  be  an  export  year.     In  the  South- 
west there  is  the  prospect  of  a  bijimper  wheat  crop  and  if  it  materializes 
at  present  prospects  the  surplus  should  find  outlet  abroad.    There  is  very 
little  prospect  of  export  markets  overloading  with  supplies  on  a  declining 
market  and  we  seem  to  be  heading  toward  an  export  price  level  at  harvest 
time.    Export  flour  trade  shifts  to  sources  of  abundant  supply  and  good 
quality  is  attendant  incentive.     It  looks  as  though  the  United  States 
wheat  crop  is  going  to  fulfill  this  prospect,    A  bit  more  of  export  trade 
will  help  milling  conditions  generally.    Importers  are  already  sensihg  this 
situation." 

Gypsy  Moth  A  IJhite  Plains,  N.Y.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  7  states  that 

Warning     warnings  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  gypsy  moths  in  Westchester  County  were 
sent  out  April  6  by  John  G.  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  Westchester  County 
Arboreal  League,  who  reported  that  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years  the 
county  was  threatened  with  a  visitation  of  the  pests. 

Production  An  editorial  in  Farmstead,  Stock  aiid  Home  for  April  1  says: 

and  Price  "Edwy  B.  Reid,  in  a  late  issue  of  'Farm  and  Fireside,'  arguing  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  must  produce  a  surplus,  says:  'If  food  conditions  should  arise 
under  which  food  would  have  to  be  imported  to  feed  our  population,  the 
majority  of  that  population,  which  lives  in  cities,  would  insist  that  their 
food  be  imported  as  cheaply  as  possible.    That  urban  population  would  see 
to  it  that  no  tariffs  were  pemitted  to  keep  up  prices,'    Why  assume  the 
urban  population  would  act  any  differently  than  it  has  acted  for  many  years 
concerning  tariffs  that  put  up  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles?  Does 
Mr,  Reid  mean  that  farmers  must  always  and  forever,  time  without  end,  pro- 
duce at  a  Ibss  so  that  urban  population  can  have  clBsap  food?    Farmers  sin>- 
ply  can  not  do  it.    The  steadily  decreasing  farm  population  is  proof  of 
that.    Farmers  are  under  the  same  economic  laws  as  everybody  else.  Their 
income  must,  on  the  average,  exceed  their  outgo,  or  they  cease  to  be 
farmers,  just  as  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers  or  newspapers  publishers, 
cease  to  be  when  losses  finally  eat  all  their  capital.    When  will  alleged 
economists  stop  talking  about  this  country  becoming  an  importer  of  food? 
Why  do  they  miss  the  obvious  fact  that  before  that  time  comes  the  price 
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level  wo-ald  advance  to  a  point  that  would  bring  our  production  up  to  re- 
quirements?   7J"e  have  latent  and  undeveloped  agricultural  resources,  right 
on  the  farms  now  under  cultivation,  to  feed  double  our  population  when  the 
incentive  of  profit  "becomes  strong  enough," 

fractor  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Fews  for  March  25  says:  "One  who  re- 

Schools      quires  additional  evidence  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  interest  in  pov/er 
farming  can  find  it  in  the  attendance  at  tractor  schools  conducted  by  man- 
ufacturers during  the  past  few  months  and  in  the  increased  registration  at 
pay  schools.    Hecently  we  reported  that  the  registration  at  Hanson's 
school  in  Fargo  was  40  per  cent  larger  than  ever  before  and  manufacturers 
tell  us  that  the  attendance  at  their  schools  has  broken  all  records.  This 
large  attendance  is  a  g^aaranty  of  the  continued  advance  of  power  faming 
and  also  of  the  proper  care  and  operation  of  the  power  plant." 

Section  3 

Department  of       An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  7  says:  "Word  froi 
Agriculture  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  its  recent  hibernation  and  emergence 
1        tests  show  that  the  existing  situation  in  the  Cotton  Belt  holds  all  the 

possibilities  of  very  extended  boll  weevil  damage  this  year  need  not  sur- 
prise anyone.     If  there  had  been  thought  that  the  relatively  great  degree 
of  freedom  from  this  pest  during  the  past  two  seasons  indicated  that  we  no 
longer  had  a  pressing  problem  of  control  on  our  hands  it  may  as  well  be 
dissipated  now  as  at  any  other  time.     The  tmth  is,  of  course,  that  abnor- 
mal weather  either  in  the  form  of  low  temperatures  during  the  winter  or 
lack  of  rain  and  abundance  of  sunshine  during  the  growing  season  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  good  fortune  during  the  past  two  years.... In  the  last 
analysis  we  are  to-day  as  much  in  need  of  vigorous  and  effective  effort  to 
control  the  weevil  menace  as  we  have  ever  been,    For  many  years  this  pest 
has  been  costing  millions  of  dollars ... .True ,  of  course,  is  it  that  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  weevil  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one,  compli- 
cated as  it  is  oy  factors  of  huir.an  weakness  as  well  as  of  a  technical  sort 
Yet  to  most  -i-mbiased  observers  it  must  appear  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Stats  Experiment  Stations  have  not  been  as  alert  and  as 
persistent  as  they  m.ight  have  been.    At  all  events  the  continued  presence 
of  the  pest  in  such  formidable  quantities  is  ever  a  challenge  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  will  remain  so  until  something  really  effective  is  done.'' 

2  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  25  says:  s'There 

is  probably  less  agreement  between  the  Forest  Service,  as  a  body, and  the 
stocknen,  as  a  group,  just  now  than  at  any  previous  time.     Forest  Service 
officials  and  ex-nployees  are  stiffened  by  a  fervent  faith  in  their  own  in- 
stitution, and  stockmen  by  a  realization  that  their  bread  and  butter  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  controversy.  For- 
est Service  officials  with  access  to  the  public  press  have  created  the  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  that  sfcockmen 
are  trying  to  stage  a  'steal, ^  that  the  wealthy  cattle  'barons'  intend  to 
acquire  public  property  at  no  cost  to  themselves.    We  have  examined  care- 
fully the  argum.ents  of  these  taking  this  view,  and  have  failed  to  find  any 
justification  in  fact  for  the  position  they  take.    Here  are  the  facts: 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  public  land  that  are  of  no  value  whatever, 
except  for  gra^zing •  cs.ttle  and  sheep.     Stockmen  are  now  using  these  lands, 
although  they  have  no  legal  status  in  so  doing,  have  no  voice  in  fixing  tl' 
fees  charged  nor  in  the  making  of  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  lai: 
and  no  right  of  appeal  except  to  the  authorities  in  whom  the  rules  origina 
There  may  be  a  few  irrational  stockmen  who  might  make  unreasonable  demands 
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but  the  great  raiilr  and  file  want  nothing  to  which  they  haven't  a  clear 
claim  in  equity  and  justice.     It  seems  to  us  fundamental,  and  indisputahlr 
so,  that  stockmen  have  a  plain  right  to  reasonable  grazing  fees,  to  a  legi- 
st atus  that  will  meke  for  greater  security  for  the  individual  stockmen  and 
greater  pennanence  for  the  industry,  and  to  an  arrangement  that  will  give 
them  a  day  in  an  impartial  and  disinterested  court  in  case  of  a  dispute 
-  between  themselves  and  the  Government's  administrative  officers  " 

Section  4 

MAPKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  7:    New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $5.35  to  $5-55  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities^  $5.10  -co  $5-20  f  .o-b.  Rochester.  Maine 
G-reen  Mountains  $5.60  to  $6  in  city  markets:  $5.60  f-o-b.  Presque  Isle. 
Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  mostly  $1.75  to  C2-25  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper 
Texas  domestic  type  $60  to  $90  bulk  per  ton  in  consuming  centers;  $40  to 
$45  f.o.b..   New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  about  steady  at  $3  to 
$3.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  terminal  markets.    Florida  strawberries 
slightly  weaker  at  30  to  60(£  quart  basis  in  city  markets.  Louisiana 
Klondikes  $5  to  $5-50  per  24-pint  crate  in  distributing  centers;  auction 
sales  $4.97  l/2  to  $5.32  l/2  at  Hammond, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13^50  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$11.25  to  $12-60;  beef  steers  choice,  $10  to  $10.75,  heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $7  to  $10-25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $5.90  to  $7.75;  canner  and 
cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50.    Vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $12;  heavy 
calves  medium  to  choice  $6  to  $7-75;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  comon  to 
choice  $6.50  to  $8.75;  fat  lambs  medimi  to  choice  $12  to  $14;  yearling 
?/ethers,  mediun  to  choice,  $10  to  $11-75;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice 
$5.75  to  $9,50;  feeding  lambs  medium  to  choice,  $11-75  to  $13^65. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40^;  Chicago  39  l/2^; 
Philadelphia  41,^;  Boston  41^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  7:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1,57 
to  $1.66.    No. 2  red  winter  St .Louis  $1-71;  Kansas  City  $1.51.    No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  ^l.Sl  1/2:  St. Louis  $1.60  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1-57  to  $1.60. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  61  I/2  to  65  l/2^;  Kansas  City  62  3/4^;  No.4 
mixed  com  Chicago  63  to  65  1/25^.    No.  3  yellow  com  St. Louis  68  l/2^: 
Minneapolis  67  I/255;  Kansas  City  66  l/2^.    No. 3  white  corn  St. Louis 
68  1/2^^;  Kansas  City  64  1/25^,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42^;  St. Louis  43$^; 
Minneapolis  3S  I/2/;  Kansas  City  41^'- 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  ma.rkets  advanced-  9 
points  closing  at  18.25^  per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  advanced 
11  points,  closing  at  18. 79^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price      Apr,  7,        Plw,  6,        Apr.  7,  1925 
Railroads  20  Industrials  ^  141.97         142.43  118.78 

20  R.R.  stocks  106.56         107-01  95.67 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr-  8.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presentinjj  ali  shades  cf  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprovaJ,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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ALASKAU  lUTESESTS  Consolidation  of  Government  activities  in  Alaska  was  present 

to  "both  Senate  and  House  committee  April  8  "by  Secretaries  Work, 

[■  Jardine  and  Hoover,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


CATTLE'  OHARfuNTtNE  Shipment  throtagh  interstate  commerce  of  cattle  infected  with 
ASKED  Texas  fever  would  "be  prohibited  under  a  "bill  favorably  reported  yes- 

terday from  the  House  agricultural  coirmittee*  (press,  Apr.  9.) 


ySDERAIi  RESERVE  Opposition  to  a  Congressional  attempt  to  guide  the  powers  of 

BOARD  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  expressed  to  the  House  "banking  and 

currency  committee  yesterday  by  Benjamin  Strong,  G-ovemor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  IJew  York,    Mr.  Strong  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Strong  directing  that  all  of  the  powers  oi' 
the  system    shall  be  used  for  promoting  stability  in  the  price  level."  The 
system,  Mr.  Strong  asserted,  already  has  the  authority  the  Strong  bill  would  give 
it.    He  suggested  that  the  committee  redraft  the  proposal  and  direct  its  attempts 
toward  stabilization  on  a  gold  standard  and  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  agencies 
of  the  system  in  putting  it  into  effect.  (Press,  Apr.  9.) 


THE  SUGAR  TARIFF         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "The  testimon;^ 
of  Chairman  Marvin,  of  the  f-ariff  commission,  throws  some  light  on 
the  reason  for  two  different  reports  to  the  President  on  the  sugar 
investigation.    Two  commissioners  wanted  to  include  in  'cost  of  production*  what  is 
known  as  ^agricultural  costs,'  while  three  commissioners,  who  signed  the  majority 
report,  did  not  include  'agricultural  costs.'    This  appears  to  be  the  meat  of  the 
whole  controversy.    Obviously,  if  agricultural  costs  are  included  the  difference 
Ijetween  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  greater  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  of  duty  needed  would  be  higher.    The  report  of  the  majority  there- 
fore, without  counting  agricultural  cost,  justified  less  in^ort  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 
The  failure  to  include  agricultural  costs  brought  to  the  TiVhite  House  and  the  com- 
mission many  protests  against  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar.  Agricultural 
costs  appear  to  be  essential  in  ascertaining  cost  of  production  of  all  commodities 
grown  from  the  soil.     'Raw  materials'  have  no  existence,  after  labor  of  any  sort  has 
been  employed.    The  cost  of  production  begins  when  the  ground  is  broken.     If  agri- 
cultural costs  are  not  included,  the  farmer  is  cheated?  for  comnodities  directly 
out  of  the  ground  are  the  farmers'  finished  products." 


FARM  POWER.  PLANT         A  Dayton,  Ohio,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "An  auto- 
matic farm  lighting  and  power  plant,  which  operates  without  the 
usual  storage  betteries,  has  been  developed  by  the  Delco  Light  Compary. 

The  company  expects  to  open  a  new  and  wider  narket  for  rural  electric  lighting  and 

power  plants." 
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Section  2 

Agricultural         An  editorial  in  The  Farmers*  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  Ua^Tch  27  say?; 
Education  "In  most  countries  in  which  agriculture  is  an  industry  of  importance  in^ 
in  Ireland    creased  attention  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  the  provision 
of  agricultural  education.     It  has  been  recognized  that  as  in  the  case 
of  other  industries  the  development  of  agriculture  is  dependent  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  adoption  of  up-to-date  methods  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
all-round  level  of  farming  can  be  brought  about  only  through  the  medivM 
of  a  system  of  agricultural  education  gradua,ted  to  suit  the  re  qui  r  erne 
of  every  section  of  the  farming  population.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
real  progress  in  the  methods  of  farm  practice  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  varied  facilities  for  obtaining  agri- 
cultural education  ^hich  have  been  made  available  to  the  farming  commun^ 
ity  through  the  medium  of  county  schemes  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  poult r^z-keeping,  and  butter-making.    The  instructors  em~ 
ployed  under  these  schemes  are  reauired  to  possess  a  sound,  practical, 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  particular  branch  of  agriculture  taught 
by  them,  and  through  the  media  of  their  lectures  and  visits  the  most 
valuable  information  as  to  farming  methods  isVbrought  as  it  were  to  the 
door  of  everyone  engaged  in  any  aspect  of  farming.    Another  highly  val-^ 
uable  feature  of  the  v;ork  of  these  instructors  is  the  holding  of  courses 
of  instruction  at  selected  centres  for  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  at 
T^^hich  a  rudimentar:/  scientific  training,  which  can  be  put  into  practice 
by  the  students  in  connection  with  their  ordinary  farming  work,  is  pro- 
vided." 

Canadian  One  of  the  outsta.nding  features  of  Canadian  industrial  develop- 

Paper  and  ment  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pulp  and 
Pulp  In-    paper  industry  from  a  position  of  relative  insignificance  to  that  of 
dustry       the  leading  manufacturing  industrj^  in  Canada-     It  attained  this  posi- 
tion in  1923,  according  to  figu.res  given  out  by  the  Dominion  Gover-iment 
at  Ottawa.     In  1923  it  displaced  the  flour-milling  industry,  which  had 
held  first  place  in  1921  and  1922.  In  1923  the  production  or  pulp  and 
paper  exceeded  in  value  that  of  the  flour-milling  indu-try  (•■154,895,- 
991)  by  more  than  $29,000,000  in  round  n^xubers ,  and  it  surf  ^'^.Ged  the 
value  of  the  output  of  each  of  the  next  two  industries,  sav,m-llir-g  and 
meat  packing,  by  almost  $45,000,000.    The  ^oulp  and  paper  industry  also 
stood  first  .in  the  arao^ant  of  salaries  ar^d  wages  paid,  viz.,  0S8,382,C..  , 
which  exceeded  sa^/Tnilling  by  about  -35,000,000.    Pigure^  show  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  ind^ostry  adds  more  to  the  value  of  the  raw  m^\te rials  than 
most  other  secondaiy  industries,  and  in  the  year  in  caestion  this  in- 
crease in  value  a!ii©unted  to  more  than  $113,000,000,  cr  158  per  cent, 
(press,  Apr.  8.) 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Tvall  Street  Journal  for  April  8  says;  "After 

a  five  months »  tour,  the  manager  of  the  British  Cotton  Growiixg  Associa-^ 
tion  reports  that  the  day  »is  not  far  distant  when  the  mpire  will 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry. *     It  is  easy,  but 
not  intelligent,  to  play  the  ostrich  with  an  announcement  of  this  kind. 
Good  business  sense  would  say,  stop  and  look  the  situation  squa.rely  in 
the  face,  and  then  do  some  thinking.     In  the  five-year  period  before 
the  war,  England^s  net  imports  of  cotton  amounted  to  4,164,000  bales  of 
478  pounds,  net  weight..     Of  this,  American  cotton  made  up  3,500,000 
bales  out  of  our  total  exports  averaging  8,840,000.     'Bius,  England  be- 
fore the  war  was  condeming  40  per  cent  of  our  exported  cotton.    Look  at 
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it  another  ray.    Cn  a  rough  estiziate,  Zngland's  e^^orts  of  cotton  clcth  ■. 
at  that  time  77ere  greater  than  our  present  total  manufacturing  capacity. 
Cf  her  ii^nuf ac tures  of  cotton  goods,  75  per  cent  rere  made  from  the  Amer- 
ican staple.     Since  the  rar,  England  h^s  "been  using  a  smaller  percentage 
of  our  cotton.    Last  year,   instead  of  75  per  cent,  she  used  54.7  per  cent' 
of  American  cotton.    Aside  from  an  increase  in  the  small  amo-ont  of 
Peruvian  fiber  used,  this  decrease  in  American  ras  made  up  from  'home- 
grown^  (v.-hich  means  British  emptre-grom)  cotton.     India,  SgJTt» 
Soudan,  Uganda,  and  I'igeria  produced  almost  7,CCC,CCC  bales  of  cotton 
this  year.     Cf  course,  this  Trill  not  all  go  to  England,  nor  is  all  cf  it 
v^hsit  Lancashire  grants.     B'j.t  there  is  the  t)0S sibilitj'"  of  great  improvement, 
particularly  in  India*    Eistory  shors  that  India  did  at  one  time  produce 
a  fine  cotton.     The  English  are  nor  spending  time  and  money  in  efforts  tc 
produce  an  Indian  staple  eq^jial  to  the  American  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
time  will  bring  success.    TThen  that  comes  about  the  American  producers 
rill  find  their  largest  customer  raising  his  ovn  cotton. .Here  is  a 
situation  calling  for  serious  thinking  by  the  southern  producer.    He  muFt 
produce  a  better  staple »  and  produce  it  cheaper  than  heretofore.  The 
alternative  is  to  lose  much  of  the  present  market.     In  such  circumstancer 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  meet  the  situation,  improve  the  quality  axiC 
lov?er  production  costs." 

Cottonseed  A  T^alsa,  Ckla,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  8  says:  "Visions  o: 

products    synthetic  beefsteaks  produced  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a  pound  vere  conjureo- 
before  the  eyes  of  members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  April  7  by  ;■ 
Dr.  David  Wesson,  of  ITer  York,  chemical  director  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Cil  Company.    The  society  is  holding  its  seventy-first  annual  convention 
here ....  ^Cot  ton  is  a  food  crop  of  high  rank,'  said  Doctor  TTesscn.  'Since 
1B73,  -hen  the  chemists  entered  the  field  of  cotton  and  cotton  products, 
one  inrprovenBnt  after  another  has  taken  -o lace  in  the  refining  of  cottC" 
seed  oil  and  the  preparation  of  edible  fats  until  there  is  only  a  small 
field  left  in  this  co^jntri'  for  the  oil  of  the  olive,  -diile  the  lard  of  ti 
hog  h-as  been  eq-^ja-led,  if  not  surpassed,  'oy  the  various  excellent  coolTin^ 
fats  no77  on  the  market  made  entirely  from  the  once*-despised  cottons eedc 
TTithout  the  oil  of  the  cottonseed  there  ?:ould  not  be  enough  cooking  fats 
to  go  aro'ond  r-ith  our  constantly  increasing  population...." 

yam  Eelief  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  A-oril  8  says:  "Tn  a 

recent  public  utterance  the  Secretar?,-  of  Agriculture  vrhile  expressin-.; 
disapproval  of  current  agrarian  proposals  in  Congress  stated  it  as  hi3 
relief  that  Congress  r-ould  pass  some  sort  of  farm  ^relief  measure  befo^'e 
adjourning.    One  or  tro  other  recent  dispatches  from  TTashington,  assert- 
ing thiat  members  of  Congress  from  important  farm  States  h^d  been  able  to 
come  more  nearly  to  an  agreement  Tvith  reference  to  Trhat  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  existing  circumstances,  have  seemed  like^-ise  to  indicate  a  grea'  r 
possibility  of  actual  legislation  of  significance  if  not  of  value.     It  ..r^.. 
yet  be  that  the  president  rill  once  more  find  it  his  solaiin  if  not  plea.s- 
ant  duty  to  stand  in  the  breach  and  protect  the  ITatiorJs  Treas-jjy  from 
drains  that  liave  no  business  to  be  pemiitted.     It  may  safely  be  taken 
for  granted  tr^at  if  the  agrarian  groups  in  Congress  find  it  possible  to 
reach  any  sort  of  working  arrangement  among  themiselves  the  resulting 
measures  ttiII  be  h-armful  rather  than  otherwise  and  th.a.t  serious  financial 
burdens  would  be  involved.    President  Coolidge  has  on  previous  occasions 
stoo:  firm  in  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  be  ho-oed  may  be  co-jnted 
Upon  to  do  so  again  if  the  need  arises...." 
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Jorest  V/eek  In  an  editorial  on  Pcrest  Week,  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  April  8 

says:   nj^ll  of  us  kno^.T  that,  notwithstanding  certain  farsighted  provi- 
sions for  protection  of  tim^ber  laid  doTOi  even  in  the  earliest  Colonial 
days,  as  oy  William  Penn,  this  Nation  has  l^een  prodigal  in  its  use  of 
tiniber,     Tor  generations  re  proceeded  as  though  there  ne\-^er  could  he  an 
end  of  it.'    Although  study  of  forestry  was  heg-'jn  hy  the  Federal  G-ov- 
ernment  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  T^ithin  memory  that  forest  conserva- 
tion he,s  "been  a  concrete  question  to  the  averase  citizen  ,and  even  now 
the  great  nass  of  the  people  have  to  "be  prodded  into  active  thought  on 
the  subject.    Forest  Week  T^ill  help  to  create  current  thought.  But, 
more  important,  it  is  designed  to  stir  the  minds  and  the  imagination  of 
the  school  children,  so  th^t  the  next  generation  will  really  come  to 
grips  with  a  question  that  inevitahly  will  seriously  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  their  daily  lives.    It  will  "be  the  part  of  good  citizenship  if 
this  'week'  is  observed  "by  all  our  people  to  th^t  end,  and  if  the 
teachers  give  it  vital  meaning  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils." 

Milk  and  The  New  York  Times  of  April  7  says:  "Tvhile  District  Attorney 

Politics    Ricl-sard  Newcomhe  of  queens  paved  the  way  J^pril  6  fcr  suomission  of  the 
in  New       milk  graft  inquiry  to  the  Grand  Jury  it  "became  known  that  powerful  poli- 
York  tical  influences  in  Queens  were  at  work  to  shut  off  the  presentation  of 

the  case  to  the  Grand  Jury,    One  of  the  men  accused  hy  Harry  Danziger, 
the  Middle  Tillage,  L.I,,  giilk  dealer,  who  is  out  on  $10, CCD  hail  charged 
with  extortion,  is  a  resident  of  0"iieens .    He  is  well  known  in  Democratic 
circles  and  has  many  powerful  friends,  who  are  active  in  his  behalf.  He 
is  alleged  by  Danziger  to  have  received  SO  cents  out  of  the  dollar  ex- 
torted by  Danziger  for  each  can  of  milk  handled  by  the  dealers.  The 
graft  inquiry  involves  several  men  whose  names  have  not  been  published. 
It  became  known  yesterday  that  some  of  these  under  suspicion  have  en- 
gaged law;>^ers  who  have  influential  connections  in  Democratic  circles  in 
the  hope  that  the  authorities  may  Hone  dcwn'  the  inquiry  into  the  wic.-^- 
spread  adulteration  of  'loose'  milk  and  the  entrance  into  this  city  of 
milk  and  cream  from  unaoproved  sources*" 

In  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  The  New  York  Times  says;  w....yt 
is  calculated  th^,t   'bootleg  milk'  graft  in  this  city  has  amounted  to 
$1,CCC,00C  in  two  years.     It  is  a  villainous  traffic.    Most  of  the  s^uff, 
watered,  adulterated,  germ-^poisoned ,  has  been  cons-am.ed  by  the  poor,  .'  --en 
hospitals  have  been  im;oosed  upon,  Doctor  Karris  says  that  approximat  .  > y 
1-,20C,0CC  quarts  of  the  city's  daily  supply  of  3,0C0,0C0  have  been 
watered  by  dealers  v7ho  paid  'go-betweens'  for  'protect ion.  ^    Such  mili":  is 
a  cheat  to  custoirers,  and.  the  sale  of  it  is  a  crime  against  children.  Fo 
more  s^/mpathy  should  be  wasted  up^)n  the  dealers  whom  Danziger  is  charged 
with  victimizing  than  upon  him  or  upon  grafters  in  the  Health  Department. 
They  are  aJ.l  engaged  in  an  abominable  conspiracy  against  the  health  of 
the  community." 

Rural  Sociology/-    An  editorial  in  The  ivTichigan  Farmer  for  March  27  says;  ^^rj^o  coun- 
ties in  a  sister  State  have  been  surveyed  with  respect  to  places  Tfhere 
people  'h^ng  out.'    Both  are  purely  agricultural  counties.'    In  the  lea^.t 
prog-:essive  county  eighty-three,  and  in  the  other  only  thirty-seven  such 
places  were  located.    Of  the  eighty- three  places,  only  twenty-seven  per 
cent  were  given  a  good  name  by  the  neighbors,  while  in  the  progressive 
county  seventy-six  per  cent  of  these  loafing  placss  had  favorable  reputar- 
tions.     The  farm  folks  in  the  progressive  county  have,   in  all  p-robability , 
use!  their  spare  time  to  good  advantage.    The  men  and  wom.en  in  that  coun"^ 
without  doubt  enjoy  the  radio,  the  movie,  lectures,  e:^ tension  schools, 
and  local  church  activities  to  a  greater  degree  th^n  do  the  men  and  women 
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of  the  other  couiity.     In  other  words,  these  forrard- looking  people  are 
investing  their  laarginal  time  in  futures  r-hich  some  day  ?7ill  pay  ^ool 
dividends.    Last  77eek  Professor  77illard,  of  J'assachusetts ,  ras  elected  to 
the  staff  of  the  Michigan  State  Colle^-e,  to  look  after  continuing  educa- 

■  tional  "'ork  in  Michigan.     It  -ill  be  Professor  TTillard^s  jo"b  to  provide 
vrays  and  means  to  ^ose  advantageously,  time  vrhich  many  folks  nor  devote 
to  loafing.    In  other  v:-ords,  this  ne-  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Michigan 

-  State  College  is  to  furnish  a  market  for  the  farmer^s  raste  time.  Many 
rill  find  it  hard  to  "break  from  the  old  habits,  but,  once  they  taste  of 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  making  progress,  the  appetite  for  whole- 
some activities  7:111  develop  apace.  " 

Section  3 
IvIAPITET  qUC'TATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  8:    Grain  prices  qaotedj  Hogs,  top  $13.75,  b^xLk  of  sales 
$11.5C  to  $12.90;  "beef  steers  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.25; 
cors,  good  and  choice,  $6  to  $7,75;  canner  and  cutter  ^3.50  to  34.50; 
vealers  msdi^im  to  choice,  $8.25  to  $11,25;  heavy  calves  $6  to  $7.50; 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.75;  fat  lambs 
medram  to  choice  $11.75  to  $13,75;  yearling  rethers,  medium  to  choice, 
$10  to  $11.75;  fat  eres,  conmon  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $S.50;  feeding  lambs, 
medram  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.25. 

riorida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.75  to  $2-50  per  1  l/2  bushel 
:hamper.    Texas  yelloTr  3erzrada  onions  slightly  weaker  in  Chicago  at  $4,25 
to  $4.50  per  crate.    JTe?-  potatoes  held  about  steady;  old  stock  continued 
to  advance.    Florida  Spaulding  Hose  $17  to  $18  per  barrel  in  leading 
•  markets.    Ker  York  sacked  Round  'i'Khites  $5.50  to  $5.65  per  100  po^ands  in 
eastern  cities;  $5.20  to  $5.35  f  .o.b.  Rochester.    Nev:'  York  Baldvrin  apples 
$2.75  to  $4  per  barrel  in  leading  ma.rkets  mostly  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  straivberries  ranged  30  to  55^  qiiart  basis.    Louisiana  Klondikes 
$5.50  to  $6  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  vholesale  ne.rkets,  a.uction  sales 
mostly  $4.55  to  $4.37  l/2  at  Earor.ond. 

Closing  -prices  on  92  score  butter;    Fer  York  40^;  Philadelphia  41^; 
Boston  40  1/2^.' 

C-rain  prices  quoted  April  8t     Ivo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.58  to  $1.67'.    No. 2 'red  winter  St. Louis  $1.71;  Kansas  City  $l'.62.  lTo.2 
hard  winter  St. Louis  $1.61;  Kansas  City  $1.54  to  $1.60.    lTo,3  mixed  cci-n 
Minneapolis  63  to  66^;  Kansas  City  55^.    No. 3  yeliow  corn  Minneapolis 
63^;  Kansas  City  67<z(.     No.  3  white  corn  St.Iouis  70'/;  Kc^v^as  City  57?(; 
No. 3  white  oats  St. Louis  43^;  Minneapolis  Z^i%  Kansas  Cl;y41{i^, 

i.liddling  spot  cotton  in  IQ  designated  spot  marke-^:s  declined  3 
points,  closing  at  13.22}^  per  lb.    New  York  :,:ay  fut'ore  contracts  unchanged 
at  13.79/..  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  ^r.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price        .Apr.  8,       Apr.  7,  A-or.  3,  1925 

Railroads  20  Industrials  140.67         141.97  " 118. 90 

■20  R.R.  stocks  106.79         106.55  94.88 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  9.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpcse  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARJ/i  RELIEF  The  Associated  Tress  to-day  reports:  nConfident  that  a  sat- 

LEGISLATIOIT       isfactory  farm  relief  bill  vill  "be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, President  Coolidge  intends  to  leave  the  working  out  of  its 
provisions  to  Secretary  Jardine  and  the  House  and  Senate  agricultural 
conimitt ees.    At  the  'vThite  House  it  was  said  yesterday  that  the  President  feels 
certain  an  acceptable  prograi'n  for  dealing  --7ith  the  crop  surplus  problem  will  be 
drawn  up,  although  he  is  without  information  as  to  exactly  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  in  mind  for  the  solution,..." 

'The  press  to-day  states  that  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  decided  yes- 
terday to  close  hearings  on  all  pending  farm  relief  measures  on  >.;onday  and  take  up 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  executive  session  with  a  view  to  reporting  legisla- 
tion. 


ALASKA  COiD^ISSIOlJER      The  appointment  of  a  conHiissione r  for  Alaska  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  provided  for  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  yesterday  by  Representative  Curry»  ac- 
cording to  the  press  to-day. 


WOOL  mMET 
CHARGES 


Charges  of  boycott  and  collusion  by  the  Boston  wool  aia.rket  in 
controlling  domestic  prices  were  made  before  the  House  committee  on 
agriculture  yesterday  by  J.  W.  McBride. (Press ,  Apr.  IQ. ) 


"ECONOMIC 
GUIDANCS" 
CORPORATION 


Features  of  the  McLaughlin  bill  to  form  a  corporation  "for 
the  economic  guidance  of  agriculture"  were  explained  to  the  House 
committee  on  agriculture  yesterday  by  Edwin  ?.  McKnight,  of 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  author  of  the  plan,  (press,  Apr.  10.) 


THE  BULB  A  Marseilles  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  embargo 

EisiBARiSO  on  importation  of  flower  bulbs  into  the  United  States  is  being 

seriously  felt  by  growers  in  the  South  of  France  and  means  of  re- 
prisal are  being  sought.    At  a  congress  in  Toulon  representatives 
of  the  bulb  industry  adopted  a  resolution  they  believe  will  prove  embarrassing  to 
American  producers.    The  Anxerican  Government,  while  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
bulbs,  grants  its  nationals  special" permits  to  renew  their  planting  stock  for  cul- 
tivation by  importing  young  narcissus  bulbs,  or  offsets.    The  congress  decided  that 
all  French  growers  should  bind  themselves  not  to  sell  these  offsets  for  export." 


A  Salt  Lake  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  A^ril  8  states  the.t 
final  arrangements  were  made  April  7  for  cooperative  marketing  of 
wool  from  Utah  through  the  Utah  wool  Marketing  Association,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Utah  State  7/ool  Growers'  Organization, 
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Section  2 

Business  and  Stock  market  movements  no  longer  dominate  "business  as  they  did 

Stock  formerly,  Richard  S.  Hawes,  vice-president  of  the  Pirst  National  Bank  in 

gftrk3t         St.  Louis,  declares  in  discussing  recent  stock  m.arket  declines  in  the 

current  American  Bankers  Association  Journal.    Mr.  Hares,  vrho  is  a  form- 
er president  of  the  association,  says;   "Recent  severe  declines  in  the 
stock  HEirket  clearly  show  that  an  important  change  has  occurred  in 
Am.erican  business  relationships.    The  really  important  thing  indicated 
"by  this  movement  was  the  fact  that  the  stock  market  no  longer  controls 
the  industrial  structure  of  the  country  as  it  did  in  the  past.     So  far 
as  our  hanking  sitmtion  vras  concerned  fluctuations  in  the  stock  market 
caused  little,  if  any,  vorry  for  the  reason  that  the  ccantry  has  no"w 
gotten  to  a  place  where  changes  in  investment  markets  do  not  dominate 
the  sound  "basic  situation  of  the  country.    From  the  financial  standpoint 
the  country  to-day  is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  inde-oendcnt  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  past."    As  to  general  "business  prospects  he  says:  "The 
underlying  trend  since  the  "beginning  of  'che  year  has  oeen  somewhat  in- 
conclusive.   Despite  numerous  favorable  factors  more  than  ordinary  con- 
cern has  been  mnifested  regarding  the  outlook.    During  the  past  year 
profits  have  been  generally  good  and  demand  satisfactory  in  practically 
all  important  lines.    There  is  little  evidence  of  over-production. 
Business  policies  have  been  conservative w    Despite  complaints  with  re^.  o 
spect  to  hand-to-mouth  buying  this  policy  h_as  produced  a  somewhat  better 
adjustment  between  supply  and  demand  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  source  of 
benefit  rather  than  weakness.    The  tariff  and  foreign  competition  are 
among  the  most  important  problems  now  confronting  American  business.  So 
far  as  direct  competition  from  Europe  is  concerT'.ed,  we  have  little  cause 
for  concern.    Labor  in  Europe  is  paid  lo'-^er  wages  but  actual  efficiency 
is  less  than  American  labor.    Until  we  have  definite  evidence  of  really 
detrimental  European  competition  we  should  go  slow  on  the  tariff  and 
high  protective  duties.    Such  political  measures  are  often  of  doubtful 
•   value,  are  likely  to  stir  up  trouble  and  produce  retaliatory  measures 
that  do  more  harm  than  good  to  a  healthy  develoDment  of  world  trade. 
.So  far  as  taxation  is  concerned  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  gradual  increase  taking  place  in  State  and  local 
taxes.     The  people  should  see  that  local  governments  do  not  nullify  the 
benefits  received  from  reduced  Federal  taxes.    Attention  should  be  turned 
to  this  field  before  State  and  local  taxation  l)eaomes  a  drag  upon  the 
savings  of  the  individual  and  a  handicap  to  industry." 

Canadian  A  plea  for  an  extension  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  of 

Fruit  and    Canada  was  made  recently  before  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Cojmcil, 
Vegetable    when  it  was  pointed  out  that  $5,000,000  worth  of  fruit  that  can  be  pro- 
industry    duced  in  the  Dominion  is  imported  every  year,  together  with  $10,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  that  can  not  be  raised  there,  and  that  Canadians  sent  to 
foreign  countries  $5,000,000  for  the  Durchase  of  vegetables  that  they 
could^ raise  and  only  $100,000  for  those  they  can  not  produce.  A 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  bulletin,  reviewing  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
industry,  says:  "The  total  production  of  commercial  apples  in  Canada  for 
the  year  1925  is  estimated  preliminarily  at  3,580,770  barrels  of  the 
value  of  $20,057,417,  as  compared  with  3,375,084  barrels,  with  a  value 
of  $19,747,772,  in  1924.     The  average  value  per  barrel  is  $5^60,  as  cosy- 
pared  with  $5,85  in  1924.    Of  the  other  fruits  produced  in  Canada  the 
estimated  production  and  value  for  1925  is  as  follows,  with  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1924  placed  within  brackets:  Pears,  113,582  bushels, 
$249,185,  (196,809  bushels,  $471,924);  iDlums  and  prunes,  79,562  bushels, 
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$154,238  (223,978  bushels,  $5C4,460);  peaches,  201,840  bushels, 
$547,772  (154,384  bushels,  $404, 6S3):   cherries,  114,925  bushels, 
$409,210  (100,3x0  bushels,  $337,775);  strawberries,  8,070,000  quarts, 
$1,458,950  (7.932,000  ouarts,  $1,555,720);  raspberries,  1,947,000  quarts, 
$401,690  (  2,000,450  q^^arts,  $401,012);  other  berries ,  2,470,000  quarts, 
$524,700  (2,532,000  ojoarts,  $500,020);  grapes,  25,000,000  pounds, 
$1,750,000  (  24,500,000  pc-ijmds,  $1,470,000).    The  total  value  of  the  coii>- 
mercial  frait  production  of  Canada  in  1925  was  $25,553,212,  as  compared 
v7ith  $25,503,345  in  1924.     The  Provinces  contributing  to  this  commercial 
production  vrere  Ontario  -.-ith  a  total  of  $11,985,919;  British  Col'ombia, 
57,84-9,217;  iTova  Scotia,  $4,402,752;  Quebec,  $340,677,  and  Ne??  Srunswick, 
$473,537.     The  apple  was  the  most  important  fruit  crop  in  each  Province, 
grapes  also  reaching  a  high  value  in  Ontario. 

Flax  Industry       The  Pair^iers '  Gazette  (lubiin)  for  IJarch  27  says:  "The  propagation 
in  Ireland    of  pure  line  v.arieties  of  flax  is  nov;  receiving  considerable  attention 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    Holland,  Denmark,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  at  present  devoting  attention  to  this  important  matter, 
but  the  quantities  of  seed  propagated  in  these  co'ontries  is  still  very 
Small,  and  supplies  on  a  commercial  scale  can  not  be  available  from  such 
sources  for  a  considerable  period.     The  Imperial  G-overnment,  in  coopera- 
tion rith  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  h^s  taken  up  the  question  : 
of  the  development  of  ne?^  pure  lines,  and  accordingly  the  Flax  Industry 
Development  Society  has  been  formed  v^ith  financial  assistance  from  the 
t?70  Governments,  -"ith  the  object  of  building  up  in  commercial  quantities 
seed  of  the  'J.~.S.  '  variety,  vrhic'n  has  proved  much  superior  to  ordinary 
commercial  varieT:ies,  and  rhich  has  already  reached  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  propagation  than  any  cither  variety  either  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  abroad.    Last  year  406  acres  so^t^  Trith  'J.W.S.^  seed  Yjere  grom  in 
England .    All  the  eeed  from  this  acreage  rill  be  sovm  next  year  to  in- 
crease the  supply,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  con- 
siderable supplies  of  this  variety  of  sesd  tjIII  be  available  for  Northern 
Ireland  gro77ers," 

Flour  Con-  An  editorial  in  J^otem  Miller  for  March  27  says;  '^The  Fleischmann 

s\imption    Company  is  en^ged  in  a  propaganda  Thich  rrill  have  the  indorsement  of  all 
Propaganda    millers.    There  has  been  a  steady  grovrth  in  the  use  of  so-called  health 
foods  and  breakfast  foods  under  the  stimulus  of  advertising  and  ^rhere 
these  bran  concoctions  are  used  there  is  a  natural  shrinkage  in  th^  use 
of  bakery  products.     The  Fleischmarin  plan  is  to  provide  a  more  geneidl 
use  of  appetizing  bakery  products  that  ■;vill  find  ccnsrmption  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  for  desserts.     Thej-  a.re  demonstrating  to  thousands 
of  bakers  a  nev?  fonnula  from  which  an  assortment  of  such  products  can  be 
made  from  a  single  dough  mis.    From  a  gallon  of  STreet  dough,  bakers  can 
make  three  dozen  each  of  Parker  Hop^e  rolls,  hot  cross  buns,  bath  buns, 
cinnamon  rollc,  raisin  buns,  streussel  sticks,  butter  horns  and  five 
dozen  each  of  Japanese  rolls  and  butterfly  buns.     Formerly  bakers  deemed 
it  necessary  to  mix  separately  for  these  bakiery  products,  and  the  use  of 

a  single  dough  simplifies  matters.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

Fleischriann  Company  vias  hit  upon  as  one  of  the  mea.ns  to  enlarge  the  use 
of  bread  products  and  is  a  practical  means  of  accomplishing  this." 

German  Agri-         Herbert  Heinemann,  Trriting  on  Germany's  nev^  central  bark  for  agri- 
cultural   cijlture  in  The  Annalist  for  April  3  says:  "American  investors  vrere  asked 
Bank  last  fall  to  purchase  bonds  of  the  Central  Banlr  for  Agriculture  of  German: 

and  at  present  ne'-:  negotiations  over  American  loans  for  German  mortgage 
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"baiiiis  are  "being  conducted.     Information  on  the  organization  of  agri- 
c-altural  credit  in  Oermany  therefore  seems  timely.    The  agricultural 
credit  system  in  that  count r^/  dates  "back  many  generations,  "but  on  ac- 
ccont  of  post  war  influences  an  important  change  has  taken  place  throuo*-! 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Agriculture.    The  Central  B<-3.n'" 
of  Agriculture  was  established  "by  a  Federal  law  of  July  18,  1925,  to 
provide  credits  urgently  required  "by  agriculture. .  . -The  relations  'be^^'" 
tween  the  new  Central  Bank  for  Agriculture  and  the  old  Renten'bank  are 
of  a  double  character.     The  credits  of  the  Central  Bank  will  enable 
agriculture  to  liquidate  its  cre'dite  obtained  from  the  Eentenbank  and 
pay  the  special  Rentenbank  charges  referred  to.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hentenbank  will  use  part  of  its  income  to  contribute  to  capital  of  the 
Central  Bank.    The  Rentenbsnlr  charge  yields  in  principal  100  million 
Reichsmarks  annually,  as  mentioned  above.    In  addition,  the  Rentenbank 
will  derive  profits  from  the  credits  it  granted  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  and  is  liquidating  at  present.    From  these  earnings 
the  first  60  millions  have  to  be  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of 
Renteni-nark  notes.    The  next  25  millions  are  available  for  the  Central 
Bank  for  Agriculture, .. 

Land  Tenure  The  Economic  Journal  (London)  for  Inarch  contains  an  e7_tensive 

in  Britain    review,  by  C.  Damphier  '»i/hetham,  of  the  "Rural  Report  of  th^^  Liberal 
Land  Committee."    'The  review  opens  as  follows:     ■  'The  Gcmmittee  of 
Liberals  which  has  been  considering  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
and  of  rural  life  generally  has  set  forth  in  a  report  of  584  pages  the 
discoveries  it  has  .r^de  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  c^me  in 
the  course  of  its  excursions  into  the  ccjntry  during  the  last  three 
years.     The  committee  holds  that,  while  some  British  farmers  are  skill- 
ful agriculturists,  the  majority  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  their 
land,  the  proportionate  output  in  Or eat  Britain  being  less  than  in  some 
other  E'-iropean  countries.     In  spite  of  costly  efforts,  the  n-'omber  of 
small  holdings  is  getting  less,  and  England  reiaains  chiefly  a  country 
of  landless  laborers,  dependent  solely  on  wages  for  a  living.  Owner- 
occi:5)iers  are  more  in  number  than  before  the  war,  but  three-quarters  cz 
the  cultivated  land  is  still  worked  by  tenant  farmers,  whereas  in  other 
countries  0T.-nership  in  some  form  predominates.    Hence  the  conclusion  is 
reached  tha-t  our  system  of  land  tenure  is  at  fault.     The  landowner,  it 
is  said,  has  ceased  to  lead  in  agricultural  development,  and  can  no 
longer  afford  to  find  adequate  capital  for  the  equipment  of  the  land," 

Linseed  World  production  of  linseed  during  the  past  season  amounted  to 

Production    89,739,000  centals,  the  largest  production  of  any  recent  year  and 
nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  produced  in  the  basic  period 
1909-1913.     This  large  production  came  from  an  area  of  18,714  acres  as 
compared  with  an  average  area  under  cultivation  in  the  five  previous 
years  of  13,901  acres,  according  to  advices ,  Just  received  by  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  Few  York  from  its  British  information  service.  The 
1925  production  showed  the  notable  increase  of  24^  over  that  of  1924, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  was  the  highest  on  record;.     This  result  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  Argentine  production  which  was  16.7  million  centals 
above  that  of  1924,  while  an  increase  of  4,4  million  centals  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  1..8  million  centals  in  India  compensated  for  a  de'^- 
crease  of  5.4  million  centals  which  took  place  in  the  United  States,  Of 
the  linseed  producing  countries  the  chief  exporters  during  the  post-war 
period  were  Argentina,  India  and  Canada.    Before  the  war  Russian  exports 
are  also  important,  but  they  have  only  experienced  a  slight  recovery 
since,*  even  for  the  current  year  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  amount 
to  any  great  quantity  since  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  in 
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production  in  1925  T^ill  "be  required  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of 
the  national  oil  industry.     i!he  demand  for  linseed  is  reported  to  "be 
heav^/,  especially  in  our  o'Tm  country. 


Section  3 
M^iEXE.T  QUOTATIONS 

Fam  Products       April  9:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.75  for  the  top,  hulk 
of  sales  $11,75  to  $13.25:  "beef  steers  choice  $10-35  to  310.75;  medi^jm 
$8.40  to  $9,50:  heifers,  good  e.nd  choice,  $7  to  $10.25;  co^s,  :^ood  and 
choice,  $6  to  $7,75;  common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $6,  canner  and  cutter 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  vealers,  medium  to  choice,  $8.25  to  $11.25;  heavy 
calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common 
to  choice,  $6.50  i-o  $8.75;  fat  lamhs  medium  to  choice  $11.75  to  $13.75; 
yearling  wethers,  medi-jm  to  choice,  $10  to  $10 •75;  fat  e^'-es,  coiTmon  to 
choice,  $5-75  to  S9.5C;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $11.50  to 
$13.25. 

".Visconsin  sacked  Round  white  potatoes  $5.10  to  $5.25  per  100 
pounds  in  Chicago;  $4.90  to  $5.05  f.o.o.  "Jew  York  Baldwin  apples  $3  to 
$4  per  "barrel  in  leading  narkets;  mostly  S3  f-o.h.  Hochester.  Florida 
Klondike  strawberries  and  ilissionarys  mostly  50^  to  55^  quart  basis  in 
eastern  cities.    Texas  domestic  type  cabbage  declined  $10'  to  $15  at 
shipping  points-  to  $35  f .o.b.  and  weakened  in  city  markets  to  mostly 
$60  to  $80  bulk  per  ton.     Florida  -pointed  ty^^e  25'^  to  50/  Icrer  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  1  1/2  bushel  ha^-rnjer. 

Closin?  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40$^;  Philadelphia 
40  1/25^;  Boston  40  l/2'^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  April  19:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.57  to  $1.60.    No. 2'  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.71.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Su. Louis  $1,62.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  61  to  64^;  No. 4  m.ixed  com 
Chicago  64  to  65  l/2?^'.    No. 3  yellow  com  St. Louis  595^';  Minneapolis 
.  66  1/2^,    Nc.3  white  com  St. Louis    70p.    No. 3  ^ihite  oats  Chicago  43^'; 
St.  Louis  43^:  Minneapolis  38  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  2 
points,  closing  at  18. 20?^  per  lb.  New  York  i^!ay  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 1  point,  closing  at  13.80$^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price      Apr.  9,  Apr.  8,  Apr.  9,  1925 

Railroads                     20  Industrials             140.95  140.67  "  119.06 

20  R.R.  stocks             106.76  106.79  94.79 
(V7all  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  10.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  i)urpcse  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAEM  RELIEF  The  Associated  press  April  11  says:  "A  conference  on  faim 

LEGISLATION      relief  legislation  yesterday  "bet?7een  Secretary  Jardine  and  Chairman 
Ha-Qgen  of  the  House  agriculture  conmittee  brought  a  deicand  later 
from  Representa,tive  Kincheloe,  a  democrat  on  the  committee,  that 
the  Secretary  ^dispel  this  cloud  of  secrecy  and  lay  his  cards  on  the  tahle.^ — " 

The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:   "The  Coolidge  administration  no?:  is  ready 
to  submit  its  amended  proposal  for  farm  relief.     Representatives  of  Hiddle  West« 
em  sections  already  ha'^e  put  in  their  ca.se  to  the  agricultural  comittees  of 
Senate  and  House.    Both  groups  intend  to  make  their  own  studies  of  the  many  pro- 
posals submitted  for  the  care  of  the  exportable  surpluses  of  farm  crops.  The 
administration,  through  the  President  and  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
heretofore  has  indicated  the  limits  to  Tvhich  it  would  be  wise  to  go.     'IJo  price 
fixing*  has  been  the  slogan.     It  still  stands.    The  time  has  come  when  a  more  def- 
inite outline  of  what  will  be  looked  for  from  Congress  is  expected  from  adminis- 
tration circles.     Congress  has  not  many  weeks  to  go.    Adjournment  by  I/fay  15  is 
being  talked.    The  demand  for  farm  legislation  continues.     It  is  the  one  big  topic 
left  »« 


FOREST  RESERVATIONS    The  Senate  April  10  passed  a  bill  providing  that  hereafter 
no  forest  reservation  shall  be  created  nor  additions  made  to  exist- 
ing forest  reservations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  except  by  act  of 

Congress.  (Press,  Apr.  11.) 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Federal  Reserve  barJcs  ex- 

SYSTEM      _        panded  their  outstanding;  credit  by  5250,000,000  last  year  to  the 

largest  total— about  $1 , 500 ,000 ,000— since  the  close  of  1921,  it  was 
shown  yesterday  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  1925.     'In  no  previous  year, <  the  report  declared,   'has  the  course  of  events, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  afforded  a  broader  scope  for  the  operation  of  the  reserve 
banks  or  shown  more  fully  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  reserve-  system.  '  The 
increase  in  credit,  it  was  explained,  resulted  from  an  advance  of  about  $135,000,- 
000"  to  me?it  an  export  demand  for  gold  coincident  with  the  restoration  of  the  gold 
standard  by  England;  $65,000,000  of  it  was  due  to  a  growth  in  domestic  currency 
requirements  and  $50,000,000  was  due  to  increased  reserve  requiremients  of  member 
banks.    Without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  the  report  declared,  these 
demands  for  credit  otherwise  'would  have  imposed  a  serious  strain  on  the  credit 
structure  of  the  country  and  would  have  irade  it  necessary  for  banl^  to  reduce  their 
loans  to  borrowers. ^ ... 


MEAT  PACKER  DECREE      The  press  April  11  says:   "T^e  National  Grange  of  Patrons  of 

ATTACKED  Husbandry,  the  National  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 

America  and  the  American  Fann  Congress,  who  say  they  represent 
1,500,000  farmers,  petitioned  the  equity  courts  at  Washington  April 

10  for  leave  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Swift  &  Co.  and 

othe  rs , " 
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Banking  Bankers  throughout  the  coijjntry  have  "been  asked  "by  the  American 

Legislation    Bankers  Association  to  urge  their  Senators  to  supT:)ort  the  adoption  "by 
the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Mcpadden  "bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  as  passed  "by  the  House  without  the  changes  icade  in  it  as  sub- 
sequently reported  to  the  Senate,   it  is  announced  "by  Thomas  B.Paton, 
general  counsel  of  the  association.     Senate  changes  include  the  addition 
of  a  rider  providing  for  indeterrainate  charters  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  omission  of  t77o  provisions  in  the  House  "bill,  knoTTn  as  the 
Hull  Amendments,  aiming  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  "branch  hanking 
and  also  to  create  equitable  rights  between  State  and  national  banks  as 
to  branch  banking  privileges  in  places  vyhere  this  type  of  banking  now 
exists. 

Boll  Weevil  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  10  says:  "Cotton 

producers  who  have  believed  that  the  boll  Tveevil  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
are  due  for  a  rude  awalcening .    The  detailed  emergence  report  of 
Dr.  B.  R.  Goad,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  shows  a  preliminary  infesta- 
tion equal  to  the  average.    Here  is  always  a  possibility  of  great  damage 

to  the  cotton  crop  In  the  past  two  years  nature  has  controlled  the 

weevil.     Will  she  do  it  this  year?    'There  is  the  danger  that  the  produc- 
ers will  be  prone  to  easy  optimism  and.  leave  the  work  to  nature.     In  that 
case,  they  may  not  wake  up  until  it  is  too  late  to  neet  the  August  move- 
ment, and  more  cotton  will  be  consumed  in  the  fields  than  in  the  mills 
of  the  United  States.    The  possibilities  of  damage  are  large,  and  should 
be  met  at  the  outset  by  the  producers." 

Business  Representatives  of  more  than  1,400  business  organizations  located 

Conference    in  every  State  in  the  Union  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  three- 
Program      day's  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  May  11  to  13  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     The  preliminary 
program,  made  public  April  10,  shows  that  the  c^uestions  to  be  considered 
are  of  importance  to  all  branches  of  industry,  finance  and  commerce.  The 
major  subject,  around  which  all  the  discussions  of  the  meeting  will 
center,  will  be  " S el f -Regulation  in  Business."    Prominently  featured  on 
the  program  are  two  additional  subjects,  namely,  "Local  and  State  Taxa- 
tion and  Budgeting,"  and  "Relations  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."   With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  discussions,  the  conference,  it 
was  announced , will  be  divided  into  nine  group  meetings,  each  represent- 
ing a  particular  branch  of  Am.erican  business.    The  agriculture  group 
will  discuss:     The  Agricultural  Outlook;  What  of  the  Com  Belt?;  Indus- 
try's Stafee  in  Cooperative  Marketing. 

Cherry  Tariff       An  editorial  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  March  27  says:  "  With  a 

fact-finding  Tariff  Commission  at  his  back  the  President  is  in  position 
to  make  our  tariff  intelligently  flexible  and  within  the  limits' of  his 
50  per  cent  leeway  make  it  truly  protective.     If  memory  serves  us  right 
this  power  has  never  been  used  until  the  recent  action  increasing  the 
tariff  on  foreign  butter.    Many  farm  products  have  felt  the  need  of  more 
protection  and  several  of  them  have  asked  for  it,  but  the  administration 
has  seemed  unwilling  to  open  up  the  tariff  matter,    Now,  however,  the  ice 
is  broken  and  a  really  admirable  provision  of  the  tariff  may  be  invoked 
for  several  products.    One  of  these  is  cherries.     Italy  has  found  ways 
of  evading  the  intent  of  the  schedule  and  is  flooding  this  country  with 
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"brined  cherries  for  maraschino  and  similar  purposes  at  prices  which  the 
Royal  Anne  gro-ivers  of  the  V^est  can  not  meet.    V.'e  have  the  cherries,  best 
to  "be  foiind  anywhere,  and  a  canning  industrj"-  to  handle  them,  "but  low 
labor  of  Italy  makes  it  possible  to  lay  the  Italian  product  down  in 
pacific  Coast  ports  at  a  price  which  western  growers  can  not  meet.  Pro- 
tection against  cheap  foreign  lands  and  hands  is  -Qae  intent  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  and  surely  here  is  a  clearly  defined  need." 

Land  Banks  Edu.  Lassale  is  the  author  of  an  analytical  study  of  "The  Economic 

Basis  of  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks,"  in  The  Annalist  for  April  9,    He  says 
in  part:  "The  advantages  we  enjoy  in  mass  production  in  our  industries 
are  greatly  minimized  in  the  agricultural  field.    We  can  scarcely  compete 
in  ttie  greiin  industry  with  Suropean  countries  with  their  congested  labor 
supply  and  low  standards  of  living.    Nor  can  we  hope  to  compete  success- 
fully with  countries  th^at  find  themselves  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  which  under  any  conditions 
must  further  their  agricultural  expansion  through  sheer  lack  of  choice. 
The  longer  outlook  for  our  grain  industry  is  not  one  to  inspire  great 
optimism;  its  export  possibilities,  as  the  post-war  trend  seems  to  indi- 
cate are  becoming  narrower.    Cur  tremendous  domestic  market,  however, 
will  continue  to  absorb  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  its  output. 
Other  agricultural  products  are  in  a  much  stronger  position,  because  they 
either  depend  chiefly  on  the  domestic  market  or,  like  cotton,  enjoy  an 
impregnable  export  position.    But  with  matters  of  agricolt^oral  economics 
generalizations  are  hazardous;  each  branch  h^s  its  own  individual  problems 
and  possibilities,  imposing  different  credit  standards,  if  financing  is 
to  be  based  on  future  values,  as  all  sound  long-term  financing  should 
be.... Credit  when  discriminatingly  and  wisely  used  is  as  important  a 
builder  of  wealth  as  fertilizers  are  builders  of  crops;  by  financing  Im- 
provements it  raises  output,  lowers  costs,  and  promotes  orderly  market- 
ing of  crops.     It  is  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  credit  agen- 
cies— banks,  life  ins-orance  companies,  farm  mortgage  companies  and  private 
lenders — that  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  have  come 
into  existence." 

"Marginal"  An  editorial  in  The  pacific  Dair;,^  Review  for  March  25  says:  "We 

Farming     have  the  marginal  farmer  in  general.    He  is  the  farmer  who  succeeds  only 
when  fortune  fg.vors  him  with  a  good  crop  comibined  with  good  prices  for 
it.    We  have  the  marginal  acre.     It  is  the  acre  that  produces  a  crop 
only  when  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable.    77e  have  the  marginal 
cow  by  the  millions.     She  is  the  ^critter^  that  turns  a  profit  to  her 
owner  only  when  prices  are  abnormally  high  and  unjustly  so  to  the  consum- 
ers.   As  we  analyze  present  conditions  more  carefully  we  are  coming  to 
realize  the  part  that  marginal  operations  have  played  in  the  fanning  in- 
dustry as  an  after-effect  of  the  war.     It  takes  a  war  to  upset  economic 
conditions,  The  late  war  brought  the  marginal  farmer,  the  Essrginal  acre, 
the  marginal  cow  and  the  marginal  everything-else  into  competition  with 
normal  agricultural  operations.    Any  kind  of  a  farmer,  any  kind  of  an 
acre,  any  kind  of  a  cow  was  able  to  earn  a  profit  at  war  prices.  Refer- 
ring more  especially  to  dairying,  there  have  been  thousands  of  cows  milked 
throughout  the  country  that  before  the  war  were  only  used  to  raise  calves. 
Other  cows  that  might  have  gone  to  butchers  were  kept  in  herds  because 
the  price  made  -ixp  for  their  low  yields.    The  trouble  with  this  marginal 
farming  is  that  it  did  not  end  with  the  war;  it  continues  to  hang  on  and 
many  farmers  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  it  should.    Agriculture  v/ill 
come  into  its  own  again  only  when  economic  forces  push  marginal  farming 
across  the  margin  and  out  of  the  business." 
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Rub'ber  and  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  7  says:  "Congresf 

the  Philip-  appears  to  suggest,  through  the  committee  investigating  the  riibher  sit- 
piaes.,       uation,  that  it  vjould  he  a  good  idea  to  expXdit  the  Philippine  Islands 

for  rubber  production.    The  principal  trouble  to  be  met  -rith  in  undertak- 
ing to  bunp  the  British  rubber  trust  in  this  v/ay  seems  to  be  a  fer?  facts 
regarding  the  archipelago  (which  the  United  States  accidentally  acquired 
in  1898,  later  proposing  to  free  the  Filipinos  when  they  were  in  better 
condition)  regarding  land  regulations  and  labor.    It  would  be  fine,  say 
the  promoters  of  the  rubber  industry,  if  great  and  extensive  land  grants 
could  be  secured — rpuch  greater  than  now  allowed  under  existing  laws.  Also 
it  would  be  well  to  throw  down  the  bars  that  now  prevent  the  importation 
of  cheap  coolie  labor.    Of  course,  these  things  could  be  done.  The 
Philippines  are  under  the  'protection'  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
rule  of  an  Anerican  governor.     It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  United 
States  would  present  a  very  handsome  appearance  before  the  nations  of  the 
world,  if  deciding  to  change  its  attitude  towards  coolie  labor  and  the 
land  grants,  as  so  far  approved  and  agreed  to.    The  New  York  World  grows 
facetious  when  discussing  the  labor  proposition,  discussirgthe  situation, 
in  part,  as  follows:   'There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  America 
growing  its  own  rubber,  and  the  most  promising  area  for  producing  this 
useful  commodity  is  the  Philippines.    Climatic  conditions  there  are  fav- 
orable, but  the  labor  supply  is  inadequate  and  the  insular  government's 
restrictions  on  Immigration  are  an  obstacle  to  overcoming  this  handicap. 
Word  now  comes  from  T^'ashington  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  induce  the 
Philippine  government  to  liberalize  its  immigration  laws.    Will  the 
islanders  understand  that  such  advice  is  actuated  only  by  the  most  al- 
truistic motives?    If  we  urge  them  to  admit  a  few  thousand  coolie  le.bor- 
ers  every  year  to  work  for  20  cents  a  day  on  the  rubber  plantations,  will 
they  realize  that  it  is  only  because  this  rill  increase  the  capacity  of 
the^native  Filipinos  for  self-government?    v7e  are  great  people,  to  be 
giving  the  Philippines  advice  on  liberalization  of  immigration  laws.  But 
then,  rubber  is  rubber.'    j-^st  taking  up  the  last  few  words  of  the  T7orld»s 
editorial  comment  it  would  be  to  say  that  while  'rjibber  is  rubber,'  the 
long-winded  and  rather  curious  report  of  the  committee  in  Congress  regard- 
ing the  rubber  sitmtion  will  at  least  amuse  foreign  countries  that  have 
also  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  robber  recently.    The  producers  of  crude 
rubber  will  probably  not  decide  to  be  offended." 

Stock  Market         An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  T^all  Street  for  April  10  says:  "The 
and  Business  extreme  severity  of  the  decline  since  the  end  of  Febroary  is  un- 
paralleled for  so  brief  a  period.    Nevertheless,  it  has  not  surr)rised  close 
observers^of  the  market  situation.    The  decline  may  be  ascribed^ to  two 
causes:  first,  the  exceedingly  over-boomed  condition  of  the  market  itself, 
prior  to  the  break  and,  ?»econd,  the  evident  fact  that  irregularities  in 
the  business  situation  are  increasing.     It  is  still  too  early,  however,  to 
say  that  the  decline  in  stock  market  values  heralds  a  major  do-^iward  move- 
ment in  business.    Before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  reached,  we  need  further 
data  on  the  condition  of  retail  trade,  the  outlook  for  steel  orders,  rail 
traffic  and,  particularly,  the  agricultural  prospects.    A  clearer  idea  will 
be  had  in  a  few  weeks.     In  the  meantime,  it  is  noted  that  generally  speak- 
ing there  is  someHiat  less  confidence  in  the  business  outlook  than  at  the 
comxmencement  of  the  year.     In  this  connection,  the  persistent  decline  in 
commodity  prices  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  situation,  especially 
since  it  is  the  first  time  since  1923  that  prices  have  declined  for  three 
months  in  succession.    From  an  internal  vievvpoint.  the  market  offers  little 
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assurance  that  a  "broad  upward  movement  can  "he  sustained  at  this  time.  The 
speculative  public  through  incurring  severe  losses  has  had  its  buying 
power  impaired,  and  there  is  a  formida"ble  Tolume  of  stock  which  will  "be 
pressed  for  sale  on  any  rallies." 


Section  3 
1.IARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       For  the  week  ended  April  10:    New  potatoes  fairly  steady;  old  stock 
advanced  sharply.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $17  to  $18  per  barrel,  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $5.85  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
markets;  hulk  stock  $5.85  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Wliites  $5.15  to  $5.25  on  the  Chicago  carlot  narket;  $5  to  $5.15  f.o.h. 
Apple  markets  dull.    New  York  Baldwins  closed  at  $2^75  to  $3.75  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities;  few  sales  $3  f.©.h»  Rochester.    Cabbage  con- 
tinued to  decline.    Texas  domestic  type  $55  to  $80  bulk  per  ton  in  con- 
suming centers;  $30  to  $35  f.o.b.  Florida  pointed  type  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
1  1/2  bushel  harnper  in  the  East.    Strawberries  slightly  weaker.  Florida 
various  varieties  40  to  50^  quart  basis.    Louisiana  Klondikes  $5.50  to 
$6  per  24-pint  crate  in  city  wholesale  markets;  a.uction  sales  $4.67  I/2 
to  $5.05  at  Hammond. 

Receipts  of  livestock  at  seven  large  midi^estem  markets  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  week,  due  principally  to  more  normal  weather 
conditions.    Receipts  of  cattle  were  around  10,000,  calves  5,000  and 
sheep  3,000  heavier  than  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  while  receipts  of 
hogs  were  ahout  4,000  fewer. 

Butter  markets  were  nervous  during  the  week.    Supplies  were  in- 
creased over  the  previous  week  and  with  demand  slow  prices  declined 
sharply  "but  appeared  slightly  steadier  at  the  decline.    Closing  prices  on 
92  score:    New  York  39  l/4^;  Chicago  39^;  Philadelphia  40^;  Boston  ^0(^. 
Cheese  markets  while  still  easy  showed  only  minor  changes  at  the  cheese 
board  meetings  at  Plymouth,  Wisconsin  on  April  9  and  the  general  situa- 
tion appeared  to  have  steadied  slightly.     Closing  prices  on  Wisconsin 
primary  markets  April  9:     Single  Daisies  19  l/4j^;  Double  Daisies  18  l/2^^; 
Longhoms  18  3/4}^. 

Grain  market  steady  to  firm.    Y^heat  futures  closing  around  3  to  4 
cents  higher  than  week  ago  account  more  active  export  demand.    Delay  in 
seeding  in  Northwest  partly  offsetting  reports  on  hard  winter  wheat. 
Cash  wheat  following  advance  in  futures  but  market  rather  dull.  Com 
prices  fractionally  higher.    Demand  good  for  limited  supply  with  some 
going  for  export  and  to  Pacific  Coast,  quality  continuing  to  improve  and 
corn  in  commercial  stocks  apparently  keeping  well.    Cats  higher  account 
good  export  demand  and  fair  inquiry  from  domestic  buyers. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  declined  7  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  18. 28^^  per  lb. 
New  York  May  future  contracts  advanced  7  points,  closing  at  18.92$^. 

Hay  market  firm.    Moderate  receipts  and  more  active  demand  re- 
flecting recent  heavy  feeding  due  to  unseasonably  cold  weather  and  delayed 
pasturage.     Top  grades  scarce  and  wanted,    Timothy  and  alfalfa  fim, 
prairie  about  steady.    Quoted  April  10:  No.l  timothy-Boston  $26-50;  New 
York  $27-50;  Pittsburgh  $27;  Cincinnati  $26;  Memphis  $29;  No.l  alfalfa-  • 
Kansas  City  $24;  Omaha  $19.50;  Memphis  $30.    No.l  prairie — Kansas  City 
$15-50;  Omaha  $15;  Minneapolis  $14.50,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of.Agr,  Econ.) 

Apr.  9,  1925 
119.06 
94.79 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Apr.  10,  Apr.  9, 

Railroads  20  Industrials  139.93  140.95 

20  R.R. stocks  106,89  106.76 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  12.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  St«tfls  Departmcni  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARM  RELIEF  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  closed  hearings  on  farm 

LEGISLATION      relief  legislation  yesterday  and  will  go  into  executive  session  to- 
day to  consider  various  proposals,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


POULTRY  CONGRESS         The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send  delegates  and  an  exhihit  to 
the  third  poultry  congress  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  next  year.  (Press, 
Apr.  13.) 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  The  press  to-day  states  th^t  weeding  out  of  "bids  for  the  lease 

BIDS  of  Muscle  Shoals  was  "begun  yesterday  "by  the  Muscle  Shoals  congression- 

al committee,  which  will  recommend  a  hid  to  Congress  on  April  26. 
The  committee  decided  to  center  its  attention  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Company,  the  American  Cyanamide  Company,  the  Associated  Power  Com- 
panies—Ho  oker-T?hite  and  Frederick  T.  Eephum.    All  of  the  bids  were  turned  over 
yesterday  to  a  special  advisory  council  selected  by  the  committee  with  instructions 
to  present  a  digest  and  comparison  to  the  committee  on  Wednesday. 


GRAIN  EXPORTS  Exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  totaled  1.104,000 

bushels  during  the  week  ended  April  10,  as  against  803,000  the 
previous  week  and  3,233,000  in  the  corresponding  week  in  1925.  De- 
tailed  figures  for  last  week  and  the  week  before,  announced  April  12  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  follow:  Barley,  29,000  bushels,  against  110,000  bushels;  com. 
540,000,  against  334,000;  oats,  135,000,  against  5,000;  rye,  21,000,  against 
55.000;  wheat,  379,000;  against  299,000  a  week  ago  and  1,312,000  a  year  ago. 
Canadian  grain  in  transit  from  United  States  ports,  3,850,000  bushels,  against 
1,860,000,  and  wheat  flour.  United  States  and  Canadian,  in  transit,  231,000  bar- 
rels, against  186,000.  (Press,  Apr.  13.) 


POTATO  PRICES  A  Chicago  dispatch  April  12  states  that  potatoes  April  10 

were  declared  to  have  reached  the  highest  price  for  this  time  of  the 
year  the  markets  have  ever  known.    Wholesale  merchants  are  now  pay- 
ing from  $5.50  to  $5,75  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  remainder  of  the  fall  crop.  The 
high  prices  were  due  to  the  heavy  frosts  through  Colorado  and  the  Dakotas  early 
last  fall,  according  to  John  McKay  of  the  Chicago  Potato  Co.    Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan also  suffered  to  some  extent,  he  added,  and  New  York  State  did  not  produce 
its  normal  crop. 
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Baking  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  April  7  saysr  "The 

Mergers      fantastic  plan  to  dominate  the  "baking  industry  'from  coast  to  coast,' 
which  had  its  beginning  in  November,  1924,  came  to  its  fitting  and  at 
all  times  inevitable  ending  in  the  issuance  of  a  consent  decree  by  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Baltimore  last  Saturday.    By  its  terms 
Mr.  Ward's  twenty  million  share  dream  of  conquest  fades  from  the  picture. 
At  the  same  time,  the  three  major  baking  combinations  already  operating 
must  effect  complete  disassociation  of  their  interests.    Acquiescence  in 
a  consent  decree  enables  the  bakery  trust  promoters  to  avoid  revealing 
all  of  the  machinations  attendant  upon  their  formation.    No  doubt  they 
preferred  to  close  the  record  on  the  past  in  preference  to  making  it 
public  in  an  effort  to  establish  their  right  to  carry  combination  plans 
and  financial  gymnastics  to  yet  greater  heights.     In  all  probability  col- 
lapse of  their  securities  in  the  stock  market  aided  them  in  reaching  this 
wise  decision.     The  decree  issued  by  Judge  Soper  insures  the  public  for 
all  time  against  efforts  to  extort  inordinate  profits  from  bread.  As 
important  corollaries,  it  guarantees  the  baking  industry  against  finan- 
cial domination  and  the  ruthless  competition  which  is  inevitably  created 
by  it,  and  the  milling  industry  from  the  disastrous  results  of  further 
concentration  of  buying  power.     It  has  taken  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  Government  and  the  fair  rights  of  bread  consum- 
ers are  superior  to  avarice  and  the  unlimited  ambitions  of  those  who  be- 
lieved they  had  found  in  the  count ry^s  bread  supply  a  new  field  for  ex- 
ploitation.   The  result,  while  somewhat  slow  in  arriving,  is  not  less 
effective.     Those  who  believed  it  was  idle  to  question  or  criticize  the 
combination  movement  among  bakeries  will,  perhaps,  now  take  heart." 

Bee  Importa-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Spril  12 

tion  says:   "More  than  three  million  bees,  said  to  be  the  largest  long- 

distance bee  migration  on  record,  will  complete  to-day  the  first  leg  of 
their  journey  to  new  fields  of  endeavor  in  the  Middle  West  when  they 
reach  New  York.     They  are  from  the  mountain  apiaries  of  Penn  Snyder,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  a  bee  breeder  and  fancier.     Carefully  housed  in 
modified  hives,  each  of  the  290  colonies  carries  a  queen,  an  escort  of 
workers  and  food  for  more  than  a  week's  journey.     The  Porto  Rico  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  describes  the  migration  as  important,   in  that  the 
island,  so  far  as  is  known  ^.s  the  only  place  in  the  bee  world  free  from 
'foul  brood,'  a  bacterial  disease  which  kills  bees  in  the  cell." 

Boll  Weevil  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  12  says:  "A  Govern- 

Emergence    ment  report  on  the  emergence  of  boll  weevils  from  hibernation,  is^d 
last  week,  showed  that  fewer  weevils  had  emerged  than  was  the  case* last 
year,  except  in  Louisiana.     This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  initial 
infestation  for  the  coming  season  would  probably  be  light,  except  possi- 
bly in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.     While  the  character  of  this  report 
was  such  as  temporarily  to  halt  a  tendency  toward  recovery  in  cotton 
prices,  the  actual  effect  on  the  market  was  slight  and  short-lived.  .Of 
more  serious  import,  however,  was  the  report  issued  by  Secretary  Hester 
of  the  Exchange  here  on  the  sale  of  fertilizers  for  the  eight  months 
of  the  season  to  the  end  of  March.    This  report  showed  a  marked  decrease 
in  sales  during  March,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
indicating  that  the  bad  weather  during  that  month  had  checked  the  tend- 
ency of  farr.ers  to  prepare  for  large  planting.     It  is  true  that  the  total 
sales  for  the  eight  months  to  the  end  of  March  showed      fair  gain  over 
last  season,  but  the  excess  was  very  much  smaller  than  it  was  a  month 
earlier. " 
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Corn  Sugar  An  editorial  in  Rural  New  Yorker  for  April  10  says:  "A  "bill  "be-- 

fore  Congress  would,  if  passed,  go  far  to  "break  down  the  efficiency  of 
our  pure  food  laws.     It  would  permit  the  use  of  corn  sugar  or  glucose  to 
be  mixed  with  other  foods  withoiit  any  statement  of  the  fact  on  the  lahel. 
This  would  lead  to  heavy  adulteration  of  cane  sugar,  honey  and  pure 
syrups  with  cheaper  grades  of  sugars.     It  would  he  in  a  way  much  like 
removing  the  restrictive  regulations  now  covering  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  thus  permitting  the  use  of  almost  any  kind  of 
cheap  fat  in  imitation  of  butter.    Corn  sugar  is  manufactured  from,  corn- 
starch.    It  has  less  than  half  the  sweetness  of  cane  sugar  and  the  cost 
of  its  manufacture  is  very  small.     Its  use  when  properly  labelled  and  ■\ 
when  it  is  sold  for  just  what  it  is  may  be  legitimate,  but  Congress 
should  never  permit  its  use  for  mixing  with  or  adulterating  other  sweets. 
The  bee-keepers,  would  suffer  greatly  through  this  proposed  Government 
permission  to  encourage  a  fraud.    The  argument  used  in  Congress  is  that 
this  wider  use  of  corn  sugar  will  lead  to  new  markets  for  corn  and  this 
is  supposed  to  carry  weight  with  western  Congressmen.     In  truth  this  ar- 
gtiment  is •  worthless,  for  even  with  a  heavy  use  of  this  cheap  sugar  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  corn  crop. 
This  bill,  breaking  down,  as  it  does,  the  foundation  principles  of  our 
pure  food  laws,  never  should  pass.     It  encourages  substitution  and  fraud'] 

Foodstuff  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  12  says:  "Imports 

Imports      of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  in  1925  have  been  officially  estimated 
at  $929,463,000.     The  question  arises,  do  our  producers  of  agricultural 
products  suffer  from  these  large  foreign  purchases?    An  analysis  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  competition 
is  negligible,  and  is  far  outweighed  by  the  actual  benefits.  Following 
the  department's  analysis  and  using  its  figures  throughout  this  article, 
the  imported  foods  are  treated  as  three  classes.    The  imports  of  products 
which  might  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States  if 
the  farmers  saw  fit  to  make  up  only  17  per  cent  of  this  total.  These 
articles  have  been  imported  because  either  the  price  or  the  quality 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  domestic  articles.    Our  great 
8,gricultural  production  running  into  12  billions  of  dollars  annually  is 
not  seriously  threatened  by  this  17  per  cent  of  the  import  trade.  Then 
we  h^ve  sugar,  molasses,  sausage  casings  and  other  products  which  also 
are  produced  in  the  United  States  ajnoi^jiting  to  33  per  cent  of  the  total. 
We  import  them,  simply  because  they  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quant i~ 
ties  to  supply  the  demand.    There  are  some  collateral  ma-tters  to  be 
considered  in  their  production.     Sausage  casings,  for  instance,  make  up 
3-|  per  cent  of  this  group.    To  produce  all  we  need,  sheep  fa.rmine:  would 
have  to  be  extended  far  beyond  what  it  is  at  present.     It  is  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  comitry  that  sheep  can  be  raised  with  benefit.  The 
price  of  wool  is  now  so  high  that  the  mills  a.re  in  an  unenviable  position. 
Increase  vvool  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  sheep  farming  generally 
profitable,  and  the  woolen  industry  would  be  ruined.     Sugar  and  molasses 
are  another  illustration.    Much  of  the  imports  come  from.  Cuba,  Sugar 
cane  is  Cuba's  principal  crop,  on  which  its  purchasing  power  depends. 
Cuba  is  one  of  our  largest  customers  for  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
goods.     Cripple  its  sugar  market,  and  our  wheat  and  livestock  farmers 
would  immediately  feel  the  effects.     The  third  class,  which  makes  up 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  tota.l,  is  entirely  of  tropical  goods  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  spices  and  other  things  vhich  can  not  be  produced  here. 
Obviously,   if  they  can  not  be  produced  hers  there  is  no  necessity  of 
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discussing  the  danger  of  their  competing  with  the  American  farmer.  The 
analysis  also  shows  that  in  grains,  feeds,  meats  and  canned  foods  we 
have  a  large  export  sur-plus,  that  is,  -Trre  export  fa.r  more  of  these 
products  than  we  import.     It  is  from  sections  of  the  country  producing 
some  of  these  goods  tlat  the  demand  comes  for  farm  relief.    B^jit  this 
fact,   in  connection  with  the  department's  analysis,   shows  that  it  is  not 
foreign  competition  in  our  domestic  markets  that  causes  trouhle  for  our 
farmers," 

New  York  Milk  The  New  York  Tim.es  of  April  12  says:  "Mealth  Comm.issione r  Louis  I. 
Frauds       Harris  April  10  issued  an  executive  order  to  the  Bareau  of  Food  and 

Drugs  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  seller  of  milk  convicted  of  adulterat- 
ing his  product.     Officials  of  the  department  said  that  seldom  has  more 
drastic  action  "been  taken  against  offenders  as  that  contained  in  the 
order  to  the  bureau  which  has  charge  of  milk  inspection.     They  said  that 
the  order  was  notice  to  milk  dealers  that  the  Health  Department  would 
tolerate  no  return  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  recent 
crusade  of  the  Health  Commissioner,  who  found  that  1,200,000  quarts  of 
m.ilk  of  the  3,000,000  consumed  in  this  city  every  day  were  adulterated," 


Rural  Credit         An  editorial  in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  for  April  1  says:  "Accord- 
in  Canada  ing  to  an  article  appearing  recently  in  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  there 
are  various  schemes  for  long-term  rural  credit  heing  considered  at 
Ottawa.     The  report  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:     'The  scheme  which,  it  is 
belie\'-ed,  now  finds  most  favor  with  the  Governmient  vests  full  control 
with  an  Ottawa  board,  and  would  probably  mean  a  cost  to  the  borrower  of 
8  per  cent.    An  alternative  proposal,  said  to  embody  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  H-  M.  Tory,  who  recently  presented  a  report  on  rural  credits  to  the 
Government,  is  in  essence  a  provincial  scheme  with  provisions  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  local  cooperative  societies.    Sstim£^ted  cost  to 
the  borrower  in  this  case,   it  is  claimed,  would  run  about  7  per  cent. 
The  third  proposal,  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  backing  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  calls  for  a 
Governm.ent  guarantee  of  bonds  wioh  provincial  administration  and  the  aid 
of  local  societies.     Under  this  third  proposal  money  would  cost  the 
borrower  about  6  per  cent.'     If  the  Governmient  at  Ottawa  is  considering 
any  proposition  for  long-term  rural  credits  which  will  cost  the  farmer 
8  per  cent,  then  it  is  useless  to  proceed  with  the  consideration.  The 
Government  is  able  to  borrow  money  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  with 
ample  allowance  for  reasonable  administration  expenses  it  should  reach 
the  farmers  a.t  about  6  per  cent.    By  allowing  1  per  cent  for  amortiza- 
tion and  repayment  of  principal,  any  satisfactory  Government  system 
should  provide  for  long-term  loans,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which 
would  both  be  covered  by  an  annual  payment  of  7  per  cent.    There  is  no 
special  mierit  in  a  Government  scheme  for  rural  credits  unless  it  will 
provide  agricultural  loans  at  lower  than  the  prevailing  cost.     It  is  not 
so  much  more  credit  zYiat  agriculture  requires;   it  is  cheaper  credit,  and 
the  system  must  be  entirely  self-sustaining." 

Water  Trans-         Theodore  IvI.  Knappen  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  en- 
portation  titled  "Another  Transportation  Revolution,"  in  The  Magazine  of  Vfell 

Street  for  April  10,  in  which  he  discusses  the  inland  waterway  system 
and  what  it  will  mean  to  American  commerce.     In  this  he  says:  "..-Are  we 
on  the  verge  of  such  a  restore^tion  of  the  rivers  as  will  make  them  com- 
parable to  the  Great  Lakes?    Herbert  Hoover  and  many  other  students  of 
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transportation,  including  some  great  railway  executives,  "believe  tlr^at  we 
are.    They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  river  revival  will  "bloom  sud- 
denly and  Spaciously — something  the  way  automotive  transport  has  ex- 
panded from  nothing  fifteen  years  ago  until  it  now  conveys  more  passeng- 
ers than  the  steam  railways  and  incredible  quantities  of  short-haul 
freight.     These  economic  prophets  say  tl-^t  huge  utilization  of  our  great 
rivers  as  carriers  impends  "because  it  is  fated- — inevita.hle .    Mr.  Loree 
says  that  without  the  rivers  we  will  find  our  commerce  self-choked  with- 
in twenty-five  years;   that  we  will  not  be  able  to  move  goods  by  the  rail 
ways  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  and  clothe  and  otherwise  maintain 
the  160,000,000  people  we  will  then  have.    Mr.  Hoover  says  that  wilbhout 
full  systematic  developm.ent  of  our  inland  waterways  j\jnerican  agriculture 
is  doomed  to  perpetual  handicap  in  competition  abroad,  and  to  income 
disparity  at  home.    He  says,  too,  that  nothing  but  such  development  can 
offset  the  commiercial  distortion  of  the  continent  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
whereby  New  York  is  (Jin  terms  of  freight  charge's)  brought  closer  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Chicago  is  moved  further  away  from  the  Pacific  and 
also  from  the  Atlantic!    Farmers  are  apt  to  be  futile,  if  noisy,  pro- 
testers; and  great  masses  of  people  are  apt  to  be  inarticulate.  But 
■when  Mississippi  Valley  cities,  aggregating  7,000,000  wide  awake  people, 
trained  in  trade  and  keen  for  profit,  find  that  they  are  slipping  be- 
cause of  a  water  way  and  can  be  restroed  only  by  waterways,  the  cha.nces 
of  something  happening  are  so  probable  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
the  impending  phenom.ena,     Chicago,  St. Louis,  Minneapolis  and  St, Paul, 
Kansf=s  City  and  Cincinnati  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  see  their 
factories  migrate  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  whilst  their  tributary  farmiS 
are  pushed  back  from  heap  outlets  through  that  seaboard.     To  do  so  would 
be  to  lose  in  a  hopeless  comm.ercial  struggle  of  the  middle  against  both 
ends — losing  in  their  own  production  and  in  the  lost  profits  of  their 
back  country  " 

Section  3 
■  MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  12:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.85  for  the  top;  bulk 
of  sales  $11.75  to  $13,25;  beef  steers,  choice,  $10.35  to  $10.75; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $10-25;  cows,  good  andcchoice,  $6-15 
to  $8;  canner  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50;  vealers,  medium  to  choice, 
$8.25  to  $11.25;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and 
feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6,50  to  $8.75;   fat  lambs,  medium  to 
choice  $12  to  $14,  yearling  wethers,  medi-um  to  choice,  $10-25  to  ^12; 
fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $S.50,  feeding  lambs,  m.edium  to 
choice,  $11-50  to  $15.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  12:     No.l  da.rk  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.57  to  $1.66.     No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.68.     No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.66  l/2.  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  65^.    No. 4  mixed  corn 
Chicago  65^;  No. 5  mixed  corn  Chicago  61  3/4^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
72  1/4^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  69^^.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
42  1/49^;  Minneapolis  38  l/4^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  m;arkets  advanced  2 
points,  closing  at  18. 30}^  per  lb.    New  York  July  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 4  points,  closing  at  18.37^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  topped  the  old  potato  market 
at  $6  to  $6.50  per  100  poun-ds  with  bulk  stock  at  $6.10  f -o.b.  presque 
Isle.  New  York  sacked  Round  \7hites  $5.50  to  $5.65  in  Pittsburgh; $5. 85  to 
$6  elsewhere  and  $5.50  to  $5.65  f-o  .b  .Rochester .  New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$2-75  to  $4  per  barrel  in  city  wholesale  markets;  mostly  around  $3  f .o.b 
Rochester.  Texas  domestic  type  cabbage  declined  $20  at  shipping  points 
to  $25  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  and  $10  to  $20  in  consuming  centers  to  $50  to 
$75,  low  as  $35  in  St. Louis.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.)    - 


Prepared  in  the  Uaited  Staiss  I>ep«rt]B»«t  ef  Agri*allare  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  aa 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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"AE]4  ISLIEF  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  administration  yesterday  made-? 

LSG-ISLi^-TICN      a  marked  concession  to  the  western  demand  for  farm  relief  leg-isla- 
tion  by  proposing  that  the  Government  should  advance  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  enahle  farm  cooperative  organizations  to  finance  the 
marketing  of  surplus  farm  products  in  time  of  emergency.     This  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance from  the  position  taken  heretofore  "by  President  Coolidge  and  Secretary 
Jardine.    Announcement  of  the  new  program  followed  action  by  the  Senate  committee 
on  agriculture  yesterday  in  reporting  a  farm  relief  "bill  much  more  radical  than 
the  administration's  bill  for  creating  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  faim  organizations  through  advice  and  informa- 
tion in  marketing  surplus  crops.     The  Senate  cominittee 's  measure  is  sponsored  by 
the  'Com  Belt  Committee,'  appointed  by  a  convention  of -dissatisfied  farmers  at 
Des  Moines. 

"Heretofore  the  administration  has  set  its  face  against  direct  appropria- 
cions  of  public  funds  to  enable  farmers  to  finance  suip)lus  crops.     Its  concession 
was  made  loiown  through  a  letter  written  within  the  past  forty-eight  hours  by 
Secretary  Jardine  to  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas.     Secretary  Jardine  did  not  suggest 
the  amo'unt  it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  apuropriate  to  create  the  revolv- 
ing fund  proposed  to  finance  surplus  crops,  but  discussion  of  that  phase  of  the 
subject  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  from  farming  communities  gave  the  im- 
pression that  about  $100,000,000  would  be  required. 

"The  more  radical  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  yesterday  proposed  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  $250,000,000  zo  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury.     In  addition,  this 
bill  would  establish  what  is  knov,n  as  the  'equalization  fee'  system  to  supplement 

Government  aid  to  farmers  Yesterday's  activities  of  the  administration  and  the 

advanced  farm  contingent  in  Congress  promise  consideration  of  farm  relief  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  Congressional  session,  ^-ith  practical  certainty  of  a  final  vote. 
The  test  will  come  on  the  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  fan:i  bloc's  equal- 
ization fee  proposal  and  the  administration's  orposition  to  it.     Secretary  Jardine^ 
farm  relief  program  provia:es  for  legislative  creation  of  an  Advisory  Parm  Council 
and^  a  Farm  Board  or  Commission.    The  board  would  have  broa.d  powers  in  finding 
mrkets  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  crops,  with  the  revolving  fund,  appropriated 
from  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  in  extending  loans  to  finance  the  handling  and  stor- 
age of  surplus  crops.    The  so-called  com  belt  bill  of  the  Ser-a,te  committee  pro- 
vides for  similar  bodies  in  addition  to  authorizing  the  im.uosition  of  the  equaliza- 
tion fee  to  carr;^'-  out  the  purposes  for  which  these  bodies  are  to  be  created,..-" 


COOPERATIXrS  The  Senate  agricultural  corcmittee  yesterday  favorably  reported 

MEiCETIFG  BILL  the  bill  to  create  a  division  of  cooperative  narketing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


M)I0  LEGISLATION       Radio  communications  would  be  placed  under  control  of  a 

national  radio  commission  appointed  by  the  President,  under  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator  Borah. (Press,  Apr.  14.) 
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i'orest  An  editorial  in  Ilie  Outlook  for  April  14  says :'»...  .Of  the  nwieroxLc 

T,eek  '7.'eeks'  which  adorn  the  calendar,  no  other  has  such  general  indorsement 

of  Federal  and  State  of f  icials .  . .  .Thos e  in  close  contact  i^ith.  the  Nation^ 
forestry  condition  have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  the  problems  can 
"be  solved  only  through  the  concerted  action  of  each  individual,  each 
toTvn,  each  county,  and  each  State.     The  Federal  Government  has  done  much; 
it  will  do  more  as  rapidly  as  Congress  hy  its  forestry  appropriations 
will  permit.     Several  States  also  are  doing  a  great  deal.    But  the  real, 
"basic  prohlem  of  growing  tree  crops  can  "be  met  only  vhen  the  owners  of 
forest  land  grow  timber  under  forest  management  which  will  insure  per- 
petual crops.    To  rcake  tree  crops  a  reasonably  safe  investm^ent  for  the 
private  landowner  it  is,  of  course,  quite  necessary  to  stamp  out  forest  . 
fires,  about  ninety  per  cent  of  which  are  man-caused.    More  equitable 
methods  of  taring  forest  land  are  also  desirable.    Only  a  few  States  h-^ 
distinguished  between  land  that  grows  crops  of  grain — short- time  crops— 
and  crops  of  trees  which  tal^e  many  years  to  mature.    Anerican  Forest 
Week  deserves  its  place  on  t'ne  calendar  as  a  means  of  solving  the  fores- 
try problems  of  the  Nation  by  arousing  a  desire  to  meet  the  forestry 
problems  of  each  region." 

France's  Foreign  France's  foreign  trade  for  the  month  of  Febr^aary  last  shows  an 
Trade         increase  in  total  value  of  3,217,275,000  francs  as  compared  with  trade 
during  February  1925?  imports  h-aving  risen  from  3,246.419,000  francs  to 
5»244,535,0C0  francs  and  exports  having  risen  from  3,604,240,000  francs 
to  4.408,921,000  francs  according  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  by  its  French  infcrmetion  service.     T.hile  it  is  trae  th^t  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  February'  1926  is  unfavorable,  imports  exceeding  ex- 
ports by  835,614,000    francs  this  fact  is  due  m.a.inly  to  heavy  imports 
of  raw  materials  necessary  for  industry,  this  item  alone  representing 
6,382,452,000  francs  out  of  a  total  of" 9.727,568,000  francs^ for  all 
.   categories  of  imports  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

Grain  Pro-  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Ar)ril  12  saysr  '"The  official 

duction  in    Moscow  organ,  Ekonomitchesl^ya  Zhizn,  continues  to  write  optimistically 
Russia       of  Russia's  crop  prospects.     It  predicts  that  Russians  corn  crop  will  be 
very  large,  because  the  area  sown,  which  in  1925  exceeded  the  previous 
year  by  2.000,000  acres,  has  been  further  increased.     This  increase  in 
some  respects  threatens  trouble,  because  the  demand  has  not  exnanded 
correspondingly.    The  same  journal  is  pessimistic,  however,  about  other 
Russian  products.     It  states  that  flax' cult -jire  is  threatened  by  the  fact 
that  its  purchasing  power  in  goods  is  33  per  cent  lo-er  than  before  the 
war,  and  states  also  that  the  cotton  districts  of  Central  Asia  are  en- 
dangered by  the  abnormal  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  and  irriga- 
tion canals." 


Imports  Nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  America's  principal  imports  established 

new  high  records  in  1925,  according  to  an  analysis  of  this  country's 
foreign  trade  for  the  past  year  just  made  public  by  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Coiimerce  of  the  United  States,     The  analysis 
shows  that  crude  rubber  with  a  value  of  $429,705,000  in  1925  established 
a  high  record  both  in  value  and  quantity:  the  quantity  was  888,478,000 
pounds.    The  second  import  in  the  value  table,  raw  silk,  also  set  an  un- 
precedented mark.— 63,764.000  pounds  valued  at  $396,286,000.     Tin  in 
bars,  blocks  and  pigs,  etc.,  the  ninth  item  on  the  value  table,  set  a 
record:     171,635,000  pounds  valued  at  $95,121,000.     The  report  says: 
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"Standard  newsprint  paper  had  reached  a  high  mark  in  1924,  hut  this 
record  77as  exceeded  in  1925  when  2,897,000.000  pcnnds  T:'ere  imported,  an 
increase  of  6.7  per  cent  over  the  1924  record.    Other  new  narks  ^rere  sent 
in  the  r/ood  and  paper  group:  wood  pulp,  1,485,000  tons  and  1,433,000 
crords  of  pulp  wood.     The  quantity  and  value  of  ourlaps  hoth  estahlished 
ner- high  marks:  625,816,000  pounds  valued  at  $85,028,000.     The  imports 
of  molasses  reached  the  -imprecedented  amount  of  256,908,000  gallons* 
Onions,  valued  at  $2,773,000  and  weighing  138,325,000  pounds  set  a  nev 
mark.    The  record  attained  by  the  quantity  of  walnuts  imported,  51,762,- 
000  pounds,  has  never  been  equaled.    Among  the  vegetable  oils  edible 
olive  oil  imports  surpassed  former  records  and  set  a  new  inark  with 
90,426,000  pounds,  while  receipts  of  inedible  olive  oil  were  the  largest 
both  in  quantity  and  value— 51, 707,000  pounds  at  $4,467,000.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  palm  oil  set  new  high  marks  with  139,179,000  pounds 
valued  at  $11,040,000.    ¥ew  records  set  by  fruits  were:  bananas,  55,483,- 
000  bunches  at  $29,693,000;  dates,  78,706^,000  TDOunds  at  $3,573,000,  and 
figs,  46,572,000  pounds. 

'^vThile  not  making  recordss  the  imports  of  several  other  important 
comnodities  were  very  large.     The  amount  of  sugar  imported  in  1925, 
8,933,000,000  pounds,  was  the  largest  with  one  exception — the  imports  of 
1922.     The  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1,112,000  tons,         exceeded  in 
1920.     Imports  of  gasoline  and  other  light  finished  products,  160,137,000 
gallons,  were  surpassed  only  in  1923.    Heceipts  of  copra,  364,000,000 
pounds  were  slightly  below  these  of  1917  or  191S.     Imports  of  chrome  ore, 
149,700  tons,  were  exceeded  in  1920,  and  the  receipts  of  manganese  ores 
were  the  greatest  since  1922.    The  receipts  of  coconut  oil,  totaling 
233,000,000  pounds,  have  been  exceeded  only  twice,  in  1918  and  1919.  The 
receipts  of  peanuts  in  1925—83,591,000  pounds— were  exceeded  once  pre- 
viously, in  i920*» 

Milk  Industry       An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  April  3  sayst  "A  draft 
Reform  in  order  has  been  prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  tai-ie  effect  on 
Britain     July  1st,  defining  the  conditions  under  which  milk  must  be  produced  in 

the  future.    The  proposals  are  of  a  far-reaching  character  and,  by  their 
nature,  must  effect  considerable  changes  in  the  methods  ordinarily  used 
in  the  production  and  handling  of  milk.    Every  section  of  the  dairy- 
fanning  coiLmunity  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  order,  whether  their 
milk  is  produced  for  direct  sale  or  for  conversion  into  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  or  even  into  dried  or  condensed  milk.    The  only  milk  excepted 
appears  to  be  that  used  for  home  consi^mution — either  in  a  lorivate  house- 
hold or  on  the  farm.    The  proposals  are  intended  to  replc-ce  the  -o revisions 
of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order  of  1885,  the  amending  order 
of  1835,  and  the  order  of  1899.    previous  specifications  are  strengthened, 
in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  and  the  drafting  of  the  order  shows 
clearly  the  use  that  has  been  Jade  of  the  infornation  furnished  by  the 
clean  mill:  movement.     In  fact,  the  m.ethods  to  be  employed  are  these  which 
now^ generally  obtain  in  the  production  of  Cxrade  A  milk,  except  that  the 
luinister  of  Health  does  not  insist  on  such  frequent  inspections  or  on 
bacterial  counts.    Dairy  farmers  are  not  only  to  be  registered,  but.  at 
the  discretion  of  county  and  borough  councils,  insuection  of  the  cattle 
may  periodically  take  place.    In  fact,  if  the  order  is  to  be  enforced  at 
all,  inspectors  and  inspections  will  obviously  be  necessary.    The  main 
purpose  of  the  Order,  then,  is  to  insure  the  production  of  clean  and  safe 
milk." 
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Surplus  Problem    An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  13  says:  Agri- 
cultural surplus  is  the  tyrant  that  keeps  farmers  poor.     Individual  ef- 
fort, energy,  "brains,  Imo^^ledge  of  farming  and  marl^iets  co-ants  for  nothing 
This  great  dragon,  according  to  some  political  authorities,  devours  the 
faruier's  sucstance  and  endangers  his  vzell-he ing.    A  "brave  Iov.'a  knight, 
wearing  a  senatorial  toga  rather  loosely  fastened,  rides  out,  into  the 
newspa-oers,  to  slay  the  monster.     The  legend  on  his  shield  is,   'Vote  for 
Me.^    And  his  spear  is  a  plan  to  guarantee  the  farmers  cost  of  production 
plus  5  per  cent.    The  railroads,  he  saj/s,  have  heen  assured  of  a  fair 
return  of  5|  per  cent.    Chviously  he  reveals  a  flsxi  in  his  steel.  The 
railroads  are  not  guaranteed  any  fair  return.     They  are  permitted  to  efei„ 
a  return  up  to  5|  per  cent — if  they  can.     If  they  can  not  earn  that  much, 
the  G-ovemment  does  not  make  up  the  deficiency  to  them.     I'armers  noT?  are- 
in  a  hetter  situation  than  the  railroads,  hece.use  they  are  -orivileged 
to  earn  and  retain  all  they  can,  77ithout  any  limitation.    But  if  this 
knight  expects  to  am  himself  7?ith  the  weapon  which,  he  claims,  assu.res 
the  railroads  a  fair  return,  he  has  some  other  things  to  think,  a.hout 
which,  if  understood  "by  the  com-"belt  people,  might  rell  dampen  their 
enthusiasm.     To  control  unrestricted,  cost-plus  production  it  T^ould  "be 
necessary  to  declare  the  farms,  like  the  railroads,  qua3i--pu"blic  affairr>. 
That  is  a  "business  where  the  individual  puts  in  all  the  money,  at  his 
own  risk,  while  the  Government  controls  and  regulates.     Often  a  fanner 
nowadays  "buys  the  land  adjoining  his,  merging  and  mortgaging  the  two. 
Make  farming  a  public  utility  and  he  could  neither  merge  two  farms  nor 
mortgage  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  pu"^Dlic  authorities.  TJeither 
could  he  plant  nor  sell  as  he  chose.    All  these  m-atters  would  he  under 
the  regulation  of  a  Government  commission.    Let  the  farmers  cheer  this 
twentieth  century  imitation  of  St. George,  if  they  will,  "but  first  count 
the  cost.    V;hen  they  see  ^;hat  it  would  mean  perhaps  even  the  dragon  of 
agricultural  surplus  will  look  pleasant  in  comparison.'* 

Trade  Relations      An  editorial  in  The  T7all  Street  Journal  for  April  13  says:  »?In 
1        the  first  of  an  outstanding  series  of  studies  written  from  Cuba,  on 

that  island's  problems,  achievements  and  dcs sibilit ie s ,  C.        Barron  says 
something  of  wider  im.port .     It  makes  an  admirable  editoria.l  as  it  stands. 
'Just  as  Brazil  is  coffee,  the  Ivlalay  loeninsula.  rubber,  so  Cuba  is  sugar, 
and  other  sections  of  the  world  have  not  yet  been  3.ble  to  match  these 
countries  in  the  qualities  and  low  cost  of  tlieir  native  -oroduct.  Despite 
all  that  Mr.  Hoover  ma.y  tell  you,  you  can  put  it  do^n  and  prove  it  from 
the  United  States  Coverrjment  reports  the.t  it  is  an  economic  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  raise  rubber  from  patches  of  land  in  the  Philippines  '^ith 
unskilled  and  untrained  labor  at  40  cents  a  day,  as  compa^red  with  vast 
rubber  plantations  in  the  East  where  skilled  and  trained  labor  is  20 
cents  a  day, — Just  as  absurd  as  an  attempt  to  r^ise  tea  in  South  Carolina 
in  competition  with  China  and  Japan,  or  grow  coffee  trees  in  l^^orth 
America  in  competition  v/ith  Bra^^il.    Yet  for  ten  years  we  drank  coffee 
at  a  price  that  bankrupted  Brazil,  and  rode  on  tires  407?       SO'^o  r.ibber, 
that  in  their  production  spelled  bankriiptcy  to  the  English  ?,nd  the  Dutch. 
We  sweetened  ourselves  with  Cuban  sugar,  expanding  our  consumption  per 
capita  by  40;^.,  while  the  Cubans  went  bi'oke  on  two  cent  sugar.    And  we 
hugged  ourselves  with  delight  over  cur  national  prosperity  and  the 
greatness  of  our  country.     Then  r-hen  com.es  the  inevitable  reaction  and 
coffee  is  twenty  cents  and  not  tv;o  cents,  and  rabber  is  on  the  way  from 
under  twenty  cents  to  its  former  price  of  $3,  and  the  price  of  su^r  is 
j    _  made  internationally  outside  the  United  States,  we  rise  and  assert  our 

I:^|k  supremacy  over  all  creation, -T/hat  we  must  have  is  international  cooper- 

I^^K  ation.    This  can  not  come  by  American  dictation.'     This  makes  completely 

I^^K         a  point  no  American  statesman  or  business -man  can  afford  to  ignore." 
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Trade  Relations    The  United  States  "bor.ght  more  than  $1CC,CC0,CCC  ^orth  of  co-jmo^:".- 
2      ties  from  each  cf  thirteen  co-ontries  last  year,  according  to  an  analysis 
of  the  ^^orld  trade  of  this  country  in  1925  rrade  -Duclic  to-day  "by  the 
Foreign  Conmerce  Department  of  the  Chamber  cf  Coamerce  cf  the  United 
States.    The  co-untries  "which  sold  the  most  to  this  co-antry  in  1925  "^ere: 
Canada,  3-reat  Britain,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  C^jha,  Brazil,  Kexico, 
China,  Germany.  France,  British  India,  Philippine  Islands  and  Italy*  At 
the  same  time,  the  analysis  discloses  that  this  ccoiitry's  five  leading 
exports  markets  in  1S2  5 — Great  Britain,  Canada,  Germany,  France  and 
Japan — took  54=^  of  America's  total  exports.     "These  five  co^Jiitrie  s , '''  "che 
report  continues,  "in  the  same  order  re  re  also  the  leaders  as  buyers  of 
our  goods  in  1924.     Thirty-seven  countries  purchased  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  of  United  States  Products  in  1925,    Dur  exports  to  these  co-iontries 
Trere  96^  of  the  total  exports — only       being  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  rorld.     Only  eight  of  the  37  chief  markets — France,  Japan,  Cuba, 
.  Netherlands,  China,  Persi;  Greece  and  Hongkong — bought  less  in  1925  than 
in  1924.    Although  the  declines  sustained  by  France,  Cuba  and  Greece  -were 
less  than  l^b,  severe  decreases  v.ere  made  by  Japan,  22,599,000  or  9%* 
Netherlands,  $10,246,000.  or  6.8^:  China,  $15,651,000,  or  1A,2^;  Pei-u, 
$807,000,  or  3A^,  and  Hongkong.  $3,170,000,  or  18.1^b." 


section  3 

yAPJST  o;c■OTATIo:^TS 

Farm  Products       April  13:     Chicago  hog  -o rices  closed  at  $13.74  for  the  top,  bulk 
of  sales  Sll,75  to  $13.25;  beef  steers  choice  $10-25  to  $10,75;  heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $10.35,  common  and  medium  $5.90  to  S8.65.  Cor^s, 
good  and  choice.  $6.15  to  $3;  conrnon  and  medi-am  $4.50  to  $6-15;  canner 
and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  vealers.  medium  to  choice.  $3.25  to  $11.25; 
hea-^y  calves,  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers  comm-on  tt  choice, 
$6.50  to  $8,90;  fat  lambs,  m.edium  to  choice  $12  to  514;  yearling  rethers* 
medium  to  choice,  $10-25  to  $12;  fat  e-res,  coirrnon  to  choice.  $5.75  to 
$9.50;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice.  $11,50  to  $15.50. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $17  per  barrel  in  Chicago:  mostly 
around  $18  in  eastern  cities,    Iver  York  sacked  Round  Unites  $5.50  to 
$6  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $5.50  to  $5.65  f.o.b.  Rochester.  . 
Texas  yellc^  Berm^ida  onions,  comm.ercial  pack,  ranged  $3.25  to  $4  per 
crate  in  city  markets;  best  $2.25  f.o.b,  Laredo.  ^ Texas  domestic  type 
cabbage  $50  to  $75  bulk  per  ton  in  consioming  centers;  ^25  f.o.b. 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  Sgock  $3.50  to  $3-75  per  barrel  crate  in  ChicagOc 
Louisiana  Klondike  st ravrberries  $5  to  $5.75  -oer  24-pint  crate  in  leading 
markets;  auction  sales  $4.32  1/2  to  $5.35  at'Hammond.     Best  Nev  York 
Bald'f7in  apples  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  around 
$3  f-o.b.  Rochester. 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  13:    No. 2  h^rd  winter  Chicago  $1.71? 
No. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  65  1/25*';  No. 5  mixed  com  Chicago  62  1/2^    No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  43^, 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  1 
point,  closing  at  13.29^  per  lb.    New  York  .May' future  contracts  declined 
2  points,  closing  at  18. 92?^.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Apr.  13,  Avt,12,  Apr.  13,1925 

Railroads                 20  Industrials  138.90  135.53  " 120.18 

20  R.R.  stocks  105.83  105.11  94.96 
(77all  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  14.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  i  urpc  se  of  presenting  all  ^'^^^  .«  ^7'";^" 
'  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  ^^^'^  '-'''''^^^f'''^^^^^^ 

or  luapproval.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 

news  of  importance.  
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FAEH  EELIET  BILL         The  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  says:   "AI though  the 

Senate  agri cult-are  committee  had  approved  a  farm  relief  "bill  and  the 
House  agriculture  committee  still  is  struggling  xvith  the  prohlem, 
legislation  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  first.    Republican  leaders  of  the 
House  have  informed  Chaiiman  Haugen,  of  the  agric^olture  committee,  that  the  House 
will  give  almost  immediate  consideration  of  any  measure  accepted,  even  if  the  "bill 
is  unacceptable  to  the  administration,  he  was  assured,  there  T?ill  "be  no  effort  to 
block  a  vote  on  it.     The  committee  having  closed  hearings  Tuesday  night,  -^ill  go 
into  executive  session  to-day  and  the  chairman  expects  a  bill  to  be  reported  before 
the  end  of  the  week.     The  rules  committee  has  indicated  that  it  ^ill  agree  to  a 
special  rule  calling  up  the  bill  within  a  few  days  and  limiting  debate  to  a  few 
hours.    Thus  it  is  considered  likely  that  relief  legislation  will  be  brought  up  for 
passage  some  time  next  week, 

"Chairman  Norris  of  the  Senate  committee  ^ill  submit  within  ten  days  a  report 
on  the  cooperative  marketing  bill,  to  which,  as  a  rider,  was  attached  the  Com  Belt 
plan  to  stabilize  prices  by  levying  an  equalisation  fee  on  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities.    The  committee  voted  yesterday  to  report  the  emended  measiire,  but  there 
are  no  indications  as  to  when  it  i7ill  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

The  Associated  Press  cont inue sr' Secretary  Jardine's  communication  of  April  13 
to  the  two  coronittees  suggesting  creation  of  a  board  to  aid  farmers  in  marketing 
their  products,  and  a  revolving  fimd  out  of  the  Treasury,  is  thought  by  members  to 
place  the  administration  definitely  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  Com  Belt  bill.  The 
Secretary's  letter  did  not  mention  the  measure  or  its  fee  feature,  although  it  pro- 
vides for  a  comission  such  as  he  favors.    Representative  Tincher,  a  member  of  the 
House  committee,  served  notice  yesterday  that  he  woixLd  support  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 


CUBAN  SUG-AR  CROP         A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  Cuban 

Cabinet  yesterday  accepted  the  plan  presented  by  sugar-growing  inter- 
ests to  reduce  the  crop  by  10  per  cent.    The  report  says:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  informed  the  Qabinet  that  reports  up  to  April  1  indicate-.-  that 
the  crop  would  fall  well  below  the  larger  estimates  made  by  experts  at  the  beginning 
the  present  harvesting  season,  even  if  there  was  no  plan  to  curtail  the  crop." 

"MPS  EJffiARCO  A  Madrid  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "El  Sol  published 

yesterday  a  long  editorial  criticizing  the  United  States  policy  re- 
g8.Tding  non-admission  of  Spanish  grapes.    The  article  asserts  chat  just 
as  the  United  States  found  the  Ivied  it  erranean  fly  infesting  grapes,  other  objections 
might  be  found  in  order  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  other  Spanish  products.     »Ve  do  not 
ask  concretely  for  any  reprisal,*  says  El  Sol.     »7?e  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out 
tacts,    iTow  we  only  send  to  the  great  Republic  cooper  from  Rio  Tinto,  almonds, 
Olives,  onions r.and  goat  skins.    PlantatioDs  of  almonds  and  olives  already  are  being 
cultivated  in  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  we  therefore  fear  that  some  day  these 
ot_.er  Spanish  products  will  be  accused  of  a  pest  similar  to  that  of  Almeria  graiDCs, 
and  that  their  admission .will  be  prohibited  at  United  States  custom  houses...."" 
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Section  2 

"Butter  Pro-  4.n  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  March  2,1  says;   "We  are 

auction  and    afraid  that  the  dairy  industry  is  not  looking  to  its  fij-ture  with  the 
price  "breadth  of  mind  -^^iiich  is  necessary  to  its  continued  prosperity.  If 

foreign  butter  is  used,  the  industry  puts  pressure  on  Washington  to 
thro77  up  a  tariff  wall  to  hold  out  that  foreign  "butter.     If  oleomargarine 
cuts  in  on  its  sales  to  any  marked  extent,  it  prevails  upon  such  State 
legislatures  as  it  can  to  enact  discriminatory  legislation. -The  American 
"butter  industry  is  deliberately  turning  its  eyes  away  from  facts  which  it 
will  confront  in  the  future — which,  indeed,  are  confronting  it  now.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  selling  price  and  not  enough  upon  pro- 
duction cost..    It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  dairy  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  profit  from  his  butterfat,  regardless  of  what  it  costs 
him  to  produce  it.    But  what  of  the  consumer?     Is  he  not  entitled  to  some 
consideration?    He,  after  all,   is  just  about  as  important  a  factor  as  the 
producer,  in  this  respect.     The  farmer  is  not  to  be  blamed  when  he  seeks 
to  get  the  ultimate  fraction  of  a  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  his 
products.     He  is  merely  doing  what  everv  other  business  man  is  trying  to 
do.    But  he  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  percentage 
of  that  dollar  which  the  consumer  will  pay  for  any  commodity.     In  other 
words,  it  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  lowering  his  production  costs  and  making  an  effort 
to  secure  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  butter  at  a  price  which  the  consumer 
can  afford  to  pay,  rather  than  to  attempt  by  legislation  to  drive  prices 
to  a  point  where  the  consumer  will  rebel." 

Chinese  Eggs         An  editorial  in  pacific  Rural  press  for  April  3  says:"  Just  what 

do  Chinese  eggs  mean  to  us  anyway?    Forgetting  what  we  know  and  iimgine 
about  China,  let's  confine  ourselves  to  the  commercial  aspect  and  to  of- 
ficial facts.     The  Government  keeps  tab  on  this  because  a  small  and  inef- 
fectual tariff  is  imposed,  and  we  may  look  at  the  1925  imports  and  draw 
our  own  conclusions.    A  few  eggs  come  in  on  their  own;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  shell.     The  arrivals  of  this  sort  in  San  Francisco  last  year  were 
124,258  dozens     That's  not  so  bad.    But  how  about  the  eggs  that  have  lost 
their  identity?    Here  is  another  story.     The  figures  are  1,857,324  pounds. 
There  are  eggs  in  every  sort  of  combination.     Some  of  them  are  whole  eggs 
frozen.     Some  are  frozen  yolks.     Some  frozen  albumen.    Then  we  have  them 
dried  in  the  same  combinations.    A  total  of  1.857,324  pounds  of  frozen  and 
dried  eggs  means  a  lot  of  eggs.     They  displace  a  lot  of  real  American  eggs, 
and  they  affect  the  market  for  the  good  eggs  in  which  the  Pacific  Coast 
specializes. .. .Our  alternative  is  to  raise  the  tariff. 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  10  says:  "The  final  ginning 

report  shows  that  the  Ajnerican  cotton  crop  for  1925  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  16,000,000  bales.    This  was  produced  on  46,000.000  acres,  and  of 
this  acreage  nearly  18,000.000  were  in^  ^exas.     The  production  for  the 
Nation  a^  srages  about  three  bales  to  e^  ry  ten  acres.     There  were  but  few 
boll  weevils,  comparatively  speaking.  Id  xt  with  this  exception  it  was  not-^ 
a  specially  good  season  except  in  spots.    Ifuch  of  the  Cotton  Belt  started 
the  season  with  very  little  moisture  in  the  ground.     Ifed  there  been  as 
good  a  season  to  start  off  with  as  there  is  this  spring  in  every  cotton- 
growing  State,  and  other  conditions  remained  the  same,  the  yield  would  havs 
approached  eighteen  to  twenty  million  bales.     Sixteen  million  bales  of 
Ajnerican  cotton  are  more  than  the  world  can  consume  at  reasonable  prices 
to  the  grower.    Supposing  we  have  approximately  the  same  acreage  in  1926 
and  have  as  good  a  season  as  is  now  indicated.     Supposing  we  produce  another 
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16,C00,0CC-cale  cro'o,  or  may  "De  i3,C00,00G  Dales,  ^"hat  do  r/ou  think  cotton 
vrill  sell  for?    Do  .you  re:^emosr  1914  vrhen  re  md  the  'huy-a-hale' 
movement?    Far  he  it  from  Fann  and  Eanch  to  ma'^e  predictions  or  to  try  to 
advise  fariners.    Every  fanr.  o^tner  is  his  ov.n  hoss»    Every  landlord  T7ill 
prohahly  advise  with  his  tenant  or  at  least  tell  hin  what  to  plant  and 
hoTT  much.     Farm  and  Eanch  is  Just  calling  attention  to  the  significance 
of  a  16 ,COO,OOC-hale  crop,  and  in  doing  this  reverts  to  a  slang  expression 
and  says  ' enough  i  s  enough . * " 

Cuha  and  Sugar     An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Comnerce  for  April  14  says:  "Cuha, 
suffering  as  has  often  heen  the  case  in  the  past  from  the  effects  of  a 
one  crop  system,  in  fact  a  one  product  system  of  economics,  is  apparently 
exercising  itself  a  good  deal  at  the  present  time  to  find  a  vray  cut  of 
present  difficulties.     'Taking  off  the  market'  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  sugar  production  next  season,  are  the 
remedies  apparently  most  seriously  "being  considered.     It  is  much  the  same 
old  story.     The  remedy  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  Guhan  business  in- 
terests.   The  question  is  "Whether  or  not  they  can  gain  their  cm  consent 
to  constructive  refoiTn.     First  and  foremost,  the  problem  vill  not  be 
solved  merely  by  finding  a  iray  out  of  difficulties  that  exist  at  this 
moment.    Caref-olly  planned  and  basic  steps  are  necessary  to  the  end  that 
gradually  and  as  rapidly  as  feasible  Cuba  may  broaden  its  farm  and  other 
economic  interests  until  at  least  some  semblance  of  diversity  of  risks 
and  of  profit  sources  can  be  developed.    This,  of  course,  rould  be  no 
easy  achievement  in  all  the  ci reborns tances,  yet  it  is  the  only  abiding 
solution  and  ought  not  to  be  one  that  is  impossible  by  any  means." 

Forestation  johji  F.  Fennelly  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  »'The  Forest  and 

the  Farmer,"  in  Comnerce  and  Finance  for  A.pril  14.     In  this  he  says: 

new  crop  of  transcending  importance  to  our  national  prosperity  has 
recently  added  its  name  to  the  rolls  of  American  agriculture.  Silently 
and  without  ostentation  a  great  revolution  has  been  effected  in  our  timber 
industry.     It  novz  seems  correct  to  consider  our  forest  lands,  not  as  a 
mine,  but  as  a  crop,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  national  agriculture, 
i'/nile  we  have  been  talking  and  preaching  about  forest  conservation,  com- 
mercial reforestation  has  suddenly  become  an  actuality.    T:hat  has  caused 
this^neT"  development  so  portentous  for  the  future  T-elfare,  of  the 
country?    Is  it  the  result  of  the  £:reat  campaign  for  conservation  th^t 
has  been  raged  steadily  for  the  past  thirty  years?    This  last  question 
must  be ^ answered  largely  in  the  negative.    TThile  there  has  no  doubt  been 
a  certain  sentimental  value  in  the  appeal  to  save  our  forests,  the 
actuality  of  national  reforestation  has  been  brought  about  primarily  by 
the  inexorable  working  of  economic  law.    For  the  first  time'^in  our 
history  it  has  become  commercially  practicable  to  treat  timber  as  a  crou 
instead  of  as  a  mine,  and,  as  a  result,  the  regrowth  of  our  forests  is  ' 
nor  progressing  in  a  manner  th^t  no  amount  of  propaganda  and  sentimental- 
ity could  possibly  have  accomplished  at  an  earlier  date.    An  inquiry  re- 
cently conducted  by  Comnerce  and  Finance  among  some  of  the  leading  lumber 
manufacturers  of  the  country  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  there 
are  nor  at  least  twelve  large  companies  in  the  South  and  Far  7;est  or-> 
ganized  for  peipetual  lumber  production.  ■  In  other  words,  they  have 
ceased  to  be  mining  projects,  and  have  entered  the  field  of  nennanent 
agric^ature,  regrcwing  their  lands  T;ith  timber  as  fast  as  they  cut  it 
down.     In  addition  to  these  concerns  so  organised  there  are  at  least 
500  to  1,000  lumber  companies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  reforesta-  • 
tion  to  some  extent.... >' 
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Eorr.e  versus         An  editorial  in  VTallaces'  Fa^rmer  for  April  2  says:  "f'The  peri^.od  of 
Tractor      readjustment  "between  horses  and  tractors  is  not  yet  completed.    Tvhile  the 
process  is  going  on,   it  is  rorth  v^hile  for  fanners  to  think  v^hat  it  all 
means.     If*  during  the  ne."st  five  years,  we  are  to  lose  ai:icther  three 
million  head  of  horses,  and  present  indications  are  that  v:e  i^.'ill,  the  re- 
sult will  "be  that  the  horses  of  1931  'trill  be  consuming  the  com,  oats  and 
hay  from  about  sixty  million  acres  of  land  instead  of  from  eighty  million 
acres,  as  ^as  the  case  back  in  lS2l.     In  other  words,  the  oil  Trails  in 
Kansas  and  Texas  will  have  been  substituted  for  about  twenty  million  acres 
of  corn,  oats  and  h^.y  land.     There  she  Id  be  no  quarrel  bet^veen  horse 
breeders  and  tractor  iranufa.cturers.     5  .ndamentaliy,  they  are  both  con- 
cerned with  what  is  best  for  the  farmer  in  the  long  run.    Tractor  manu- 
facturers rightfully  feel  that  those  farmers  who  can  use  tractors  to  in- 
crease their  income  sho^ild  know  about  the  advantages  of  the  tractor. 
Horse  breeders  feel  th^t  many  farmers  have  been  oversold  on  the  tractor 
to  their  disadvantage.    The  important  thing  now  is  that  all  parties  to 
the  controversy,  incJuding  the  farmers  themselves,  should  face  the  facts 
of  the  case  sojjarely.     The  tractor  is  here  to  stay,  but  it  will  not  entire- 
ly replace  the  horse.     In  fact,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fams 
where  the  tractor  will  never  be  used  at  all.    A  great  horse  shortage  is 
coming  on,  and  when  that  shortage  is  at  its  worst,  as  it  will  be  along 
about  19Z0,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  tractors  even  on  some  farms  which 
can  ordinarily  be  worked  more  economically  with  horses.     If  that  kind  of 
a  situation  develops,  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  in  the  long  run  for  all 
parties  concerned.     It  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all 
of  V.S  if  there  are  so  many  fewer  horses  by  1931  than  there  were  in  1921, 
that  there  will  be  twenty  million  more  acres  of  crop  land  available  for 
growing  crops  for  human  beings,  cattle  and  hogs." 

Poultry  An  editorial  in  The  i;7ashington  post  for  April  14  says:  "Congress 

Congress    has  agreed  to  a  joint  resolution  providing  $20,000  to  be  disbursed  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  to  the  third  world's  poult r^r  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  during  July  and  August,  1927, "a  suit- 
able^ American  exhibit.    The  United  States  is  the  most  important  poultry- 
raising  country  in  the  world,  producing  more  than  one- third  of  the 
world's  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs.     The  industry  ranics  fifth  in  value  of 
all  the  major  agricultural  industries  of  this  country,  having  a  total 
annual  production  valued  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  The 
congress  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  will  be    he  first  international  poultry 
exhibit! m  to  be  held  in  America.     Ind  cations  are  that  it  will  be  the 
most  thorough  attempt  ever  made  in  any  country  to  bring  together  at  one 
series  of  sessions  and  exhibitions  the  most  advanced  knowledge  relating 
to  the  production,  distribution  and  use  of  poultrv  products.     The  first 
congress  was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1921,  and' the  second  at  Sarcelona, 
Spain,   m  1924.    The  exhibit  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
will  portray  the  fundamantal  features  concerning  the  organisation  and 
development  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States,   including  the  broad 
problems  of  production,  distribution  and  marketing  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products.!' 

R^^nia  Reduces    A  Rumanian  decree,  effective  March  22,  reduced  the  export  duties 
^"-les       on  the  following  additional  list  of  commodities,  according  to  a  report: 

received  at  the  Department  of  Commerce:  Corn,  barley,  mill et ,  flaxseed  and 
sunflower  seed,  preserved  meats  and  canned  meats,  sausages,  bacon  and  lartf' , 
tanned  hides,  leather  bolting,  lea.ther  footwear,  natural,  washed,  or 
combed  wool,  woolen  cloth,  charcoal,  pitch  and  tar.   (Press.  Apr.  14.) 
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Department  of       An  editorial  in  The  liidiana  Fanner's  C-uide  for  April  10  says:  ^'A 
Agricult-ure  recent  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reveals 

the  fact  th^t  74  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  areas  studied  have  adopted 
improved  farm  practices  as  a  result  of  extension  viotk.  carried  on  "by  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.     It  is  a  universal  trait 
in  human  nature  to  undervalue  things  which  are  free.    Extension  work, 
"being  free  to  fanners,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  scorn  on  the  part  of  some 
farmers.    But  at  the  very  time  they  criticize,  they  know  that  they  are 
using  improved  practices  on  their  farms  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
they  affect  to  scorn.    Tvhen  extension  forces  can  reach  74  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  to  the  extent  that  improved  methods  are  adopted, the  work  has 
a"bundantly  Justified  itself  and  paid  for  itself  many  times- over." 


Section  4 
L'lABKET  qUCTATICNS 

Farm  Products       April  14:    Plorida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $17  to  $19  per  "barrel 
i«L  leading  markets.    IJew  York  sacked  Hound  T^.ite  potatoes  mostly  $5^65 
to  $5.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $5.40  to  $5*55  f.o.b.  Rochester 
New  Yozk  Baldwin  apples  $2.75  to  $4  per  oarrel  in  city  markets;  mostly 
around  $3  f  .ch.  Rochester.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  commercial  pack 
ranged  $3-25  to  $3.50  per  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $2  to  $2-25  f  .©."b/ 
Texas  cabhage  declined  $10  to  $20,  domestic  type  closing  at  $40  to  $70 
"bulk  per  ton  in  distri"buting  centers;  mostly  $25  f.o."b,  Florida  pointed 
type  weaker  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  1  1/2  bushel  hamper. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $i3,25  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$11,60  to  $13;  beef  steers;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $7-25  to  $10.35, 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $6.25  to  $8,  common  and  m.edim  $4.60  to  $6.25; 
canner  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.60;  vealers,  medi-um  to  choice,  $8  to  $11;' 
heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  . 
common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $8.90;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14; 
yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10.25  to  $12;  fat  ewes,  comjnon  to 
choice,  $5.75  to  $9.50;  feeding  lambs,  medi-om  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  38  l/2<^',  Philadelphia 
39^^;  Boston  39  l/2^;  Chicago  37  I/2  to  37  3/4^ . 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  14:    Fo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.62  to  $1.71.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.72  l/2.    No. 3  mixed  com 
Minneapolis  66  to  67(ji.    No. 4  nlixed  com  Chicago  66  to  70  l/2^^.    No. 5 
mixed  com  Chicago  62  l/2{^.    No. 2  yellow  com  Chicago  75{6.    No. 3  yellow 
com  Minneapolis  69  to  72^.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42  3/4^;  Minneapolis 
33  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  2 
points,  closing  at  18. 31?^  per  lb.    New  York  I^ay  future  contracts  advanced 
5  points,  closing  at  18.97?i.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Apr.  13,  ATDr.14,1925 
138 . 90  121 . 54 

105.83  95.46 


Industrials  and         Average^.closing  price  Apr.  14, 

Railroads  20  Industrials  136.36 

20  R.R.  stocks  105.50 
(Wall  St.  o^our..  Apr.  15.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Preoared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieulture  for  the  purpc.se  of  presenting  all  shades  o  opinion  as 
reflected  in  lhe  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  ^  
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JAHLI  RSLISr  BILL       The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "A  farm  relief  "bill,  emljodying 
the  recomrnendations  of  Secretary  Jardine,  was  introduced  yesterday  by 
F.epresentative  Tincher,  of  the  House  agric-alt-aral  committee*     It  pro- 
vides for  a  farmers'  cooperative  association  rith  a  loan  f-ond  of  $100,CCC,000,  to 
oe  supplied  by  a  Congressional  appropriation  and  credit  in  Federal  debentures  up  to 
$1,OCO,OCO,OCO.    Mr.  Tincher  drer  up  the  measure  after  a  conference  T^^ith  Secretary 
Jardine,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  and  House  agricultural  committees,  suggested 
a  Federal  farm  board  rith  authority  to  administer  a  revolving  fund  for  agricultural 
credit.    The  Kansas  Representative  ^-vill  press  for  favorable  action  on  his  bill  "by 
the  House  agriculture  committee,  which  went  into  executive  session  yesterday  to 
agree  on  a  proposal.     It  decided  to  invite  Secretary  Jardine  to  appear  Monday  to 
discuss  further  details  of  his  plan* 

''Under  the  Tincher  bill  the  terms  of  credit  would  be  liberal,  though  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  board*     In  case  no  special  provision  for  repayment 
was  imposed  by  the  board,  a  cooperative  organiza-tion  roiild  have  not  exceeding  twenty 
years  to  repay  loans.     This  would  be  accomplished  by  lev;^'-ing  on  its  members  a  charge 
on  the  commodities  m.arketed  through  the  association.    The  bill  would  set  up  a  Federal 
farm  advisory  co\ancil  and  a  farmers^  marl^ting  commission.    The  co-Qncil  would  con- 
sist of  three  members  from  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Bank  districts  and  would 
be  elected  by  the  farm  organizations,    The  commission  would  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  six  members  ap-oointed  by  the  president  and  it  would  ad- 
minister the  revolving  fund  and  any  additional  debentures  which  misht  be  issued." 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  The  Muscle  Shoals  Joint  committee  April  15  again  met  with 

Secretaries  'Vork,  Jardine,  Hoover  and  Davis,  of  War  Department,  to  con- 
sider bid  of  Union  Carbide  Co. ,  American  Cyanaciide  Co.  and  Associated 

Power  companies.     (Press,  Apr.  16.) 


POTASH  DEPOSITS         Tlie  Senate  April  14  passed  a  bill  authorizing  joint  investiga- 
tions by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  determine 
the  location  and  extent  of  potash  de-oosits  in  the  United  States.  (Pre&s, 
Apr. 15.) 


COEil  SUGAR  BILL         The  Cole  corn  sugar  bill,  peraitting  the  use  of  com  sugar  in 
canning  without  distinctive  labels,  was  approved  by  a  subcor/jrlttee  of 
the  House  commerce  committee  April  13,  according  to  the  press  of 
April  14,) 


PARAC^AY  COTTON  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Asuncion.  Paraguay,  to-day, 
TAX  states  that  the  Paraguay  parliament  has  passed  a  law  aboliLhing  the 

export  tax  on  cotton. 
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Daisy  Development    An  editorial  in  The  Florida  TixT.e s- Union  for  April  15  says:  "Ac- 
in  Florida    cording  to  a  recent  anno-oncement ,  a  Dade  County  dairyman,  who  it  is  fair 
to  ass-ume  has  made  some  money  in  dair\'-ing  in  Florida,  h^s  given  land, 
valned  at  $180,000,  to  the  University  of  Miami  for  the  promotion  of  dairy- 
ing and  hort icult-ure  in  this  State,  thro-agh  a  department  of  th^t  institu- 
tion.    The  name  of  this  very  generous  donor  and  Florida  dairying  promoter 
is  E.  P.  Fripp,  a  very  well  kno?vT:i  and  s-accessf-ol  dairyman,  who  has  proired 
conclusively,  to  himself  and  to  all  viho  know  of  his  dairy  enterprise »  just 
outside  of  Miami,  that  dairying  in  Florida  is  entirely  feasible;  also,  that 
the  business,  properly  conducted,  is  profitable.    Mr.  Fripp's  donation  of 
this  valuable  land,  rith  the  proviso  that  the  University  of  Kiami  shall 
use  it  as  an  experimental  farm  for  horticultural  research  and  for  advanc- 
ing the  dairy  industry  of  Florida,  is  highly  commendable .... It  is  not  gen- 
erally knoTTO  that  Mr.  Fripp  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  very  good  work  along 
the  line  of  encouraging  dairying  in  Florida.    Ke  has  brou5:ht  into  the  State 
hundreds  of  purebred  cows,  maintaining  a  herd  of  his  own  that  is  of  superior 
excellence.     He  is  an  ardent  and  thoroughly  practical  advocate  of  improved 
and  extended  dairying  in  Florida,  and  of  agriculture  in  general." 

Farm  Values  An  editorial  in  Northwest  I^ily  Produce  News  (Seattle)  for  April  2 

says:  "Farm  values  in  the  West  remained  constant  during  the  last  five  years 
while  values  in  the  Middle  West  slumped,  simply  because  the  land  in  the 
West  produces  more  to  the  acre  and  was  not  subjected  to  so  much  inflation 
during  the  war  period.    The  growth  of  the  West  agriculturally  has  been 
slow  and  steady  and  the  general  ty^oe  of  farming  done  here  has  not  so  far 
drained  the  soil.    The  warning  to  be  taken  from  recent  figures  published  by 
the  Department  of  ComT.erce  is  clear,  however.    It  is  that  the  farming  com- 
munities of  the  West  must  put  back  into  the  soil  some  of  the  natural  fer- 
tility dissipated  by  growing  crops  to  maintain  their  leadership  The 

next  five-year  report  will  not  show  a  decline  in  farm  values.    Having  re- 
cently been  through  a  period  of  inflation  and  experienced  the  detrimental 
results  of  the  consequent  drop,  the  co'ontry  is  not  likely  to  go  on  another 
land  spree  soon.     The  lessons  learned  in  Florida,  too,  have  had  their 
effect.    Land  speculation  pays  no  better  than  stock  market  speculation." 

Foreign  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  15  says:  '^Franco-German  con- 

Potash       trol  of  the  world^s  potash  markets  is  to  continue.    Representatives  of  the 
Agreement  French  and  German  potash  industry  can.e  to  an  agreement  in  May  of  last  year 
by  which  international  sales  from  the  German  and  Alsatian  potash  works 
were  divided,  seventy  per  cent  from  the  German  and  thirty  per  cent  from  th.-s 
Alsatian  works.    This  agreement  has  put  an  end  of  the  mutually  damaging  com- 
petition between  the  two  potash  areas,  which  until  separated  by  the  new 
frontier  created  by  the  Versailles  peace  treaty  had  been  one.    As  this 
area  is  the  main  souice  of  the  world's  supply  of  potash,  Germany  until  the 
separation  had  a  monopoly," 

Livestock  Henry  A.  Wallace,  writing  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  2,  says:  "I 

and  pros-  have  been  fascinated  by  the  glibness  with  which  certain  neople  always  pre- 
perity       diet  prosperity.    Time  and  again,  events  prove  them  wrong,  but  they  are 

never  discouraged,  continuing  their  cheerful  predictions  both  in  season  and 
out.    Among  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  are  those  people  at  the 
stockj^ards  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  number  of  animals  passing  thru 
the  yards.     They  seem  always  to  want  farmers  to  produce  to  the  limit,  no 
matter  if  at  times  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  farmert,,If  intelligent 
people  in  our  livestock  and  financial  centers  were  genuinely  interested  in 
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farmer  welfare  as  well  as  their  ov;n,  and  if  they  were  to  apply  their 
h rains  to  an  immediate  farm  problem,  I  might  have  some  confidence  in  their 
judgpient.    The  history  of  the  years  has  been,  however,  that  they  can  sing; 
only  one  tune  to  the  farmer,  and  that  is,   'Prosperity  is  Just  aroimd  the 
corner;  produce,  to  the  limit.*     I  wish  that  the  various  stockyards 
people,  would  now  start  warning  farmers  of  the  danger  of  a  great  overpro- 
duction of  hogs  within  a  year  or  two.     If  they  would  do  this,  it  would  do 
a  lot  to  restore  some  of  my  lost  faith  in  human  nature  as  it  is  found  in 
the  financial  centers  and  at  the  large  livestock  markets." 

Xiivestock  Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  found  to  he  unreasonable 

Rates         rates  on  beef  cattle,  in  carloads,  and  on  sheep  and  lambs,  in  double  deck 
and  single-deck  cars  from,  points  in  Oregon,  Washington*  Idaho  and  Montana 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  other  mid-western  and  Missouri  River 
markets.  (Press,  Apr.  15.) 

Iviuskrat  Faim        A  Quesnal,  B.C dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  14  states  that  the 
in  Canada  largest  muskrat  farm  in  the  world  will  be  established  at  Swan  Lake,  4o 

miles  northwest  of  there,  according  to  J.  E.  McFarland,  representative  of  a 
fur  company  in  Vancouver.    Coimercial  fur  farming,  it  is  pointed  out,  has 
shown  marked  expansion  in  Western  Canada  in  recent  years.     In  addition  to 
muskrat  fur  bearing  animals  now  raised,  include  silver  and  black  fox, 
raccoon,  marten,  fisher,  skrunk,  beaver,  karakul  sheep,  Siberian  hares  and 
Chinchilla  rabbits." 

Pineapple  Tlie  development  of  an  entire  island  to  increase  pineapple  production 

Production    in  the  Territory  of  Harraii  is  announced  in  a  news  letter  from  Honolulu 
telling  of  the  visit  of  160  business  men  from  that  city  to  the  Island  of 
Lanai  as  guests  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company.     Ihe  letter  says  that 
until  a  few  years  ago  Lanai  was  considered  little  more  than  an  unproductive, 
almost  barren  island,  of  little  value  for  anything  but  a  range  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  adds:  "To-day  it  is  the  location  of  one  of  the  largest 
single  business  ventures  under  the  American  flag.     The  pineapple  company 
bought  it  a  short  time  ago,  has  made  many  improvements,  and  now  has 
20,000  acres  available  for  raising  pineapples.     Including  the  price  paid 
for  the  island,  the  company  has  spent  $3,100,000  in  the  venture." 

Potash  in  A  mining  engineer,  writing  in  regard  to  the  Texas  potash  discov- 

•Texas         eries,  says:        was  struck  by  the  citation  of  Dr.  David  Flood  in  reference 
to  Texas  potash  in  the  Manufacturers  Record  of  April  1,  page  90.    He  says 
he  saw  the  cores;  that  he  knows  thiat  ?/e  have  bigger  deposits  of  potash 
than  those  of  Geriaany  and  Alsace,  and  that  a  Gennan  syndicate  has  ac- 
qu-ired  70,000  acres  covei-ing  the  best  Texas  lands.     If  all  that  is  true, 
why  has  there  been  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  reports  of  exploration  of 
those  beds?    l/7hy  has  not  the  truth  been  given  out  freely?    miy  have  the 
American  people  been  taxed  to  pay  for  the  drilling  only  to  allow  G-ermans 
to  acquire  such  positive  inf orrcat ion  that  they  could  operate  through  stool- 
pigeons  to  acquire  them  and  hold  us  in  bondage  to  the  German  trust?  'If 
Flood  has  seen  those  eores,  why  have  the  people  been  led  to  think  that  the 
case  was  still  unproved,  and  that  we  should  not  rush  in  and  take  up  land? 
If  there  was  knowledge  of  such  vast  deposits,  ?hy  did  not  Texas  withdra.w 
those  lands,  at  least  temporarily,  from  location  under  her  mining  law?" 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Apr.  15.) 
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potato  Boycott     A  Worcester,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  xhe  press  of  April  15  says*.  "To 
Urged         comlDat  the  soaring  price  of  i\^ine  potatoes,  for  7?hich  housewives  in 

Worcester  are  now  paying  $1.15  a  peck,  J«  Charles  May,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  produce  houses  at  Worcester  urges 
them  to  B:bop  "buying  until  the  southern  crop  arriveF.     *The  buying  public 
only  can  overcome  the  present  high  prices,'  said  Mr.  May,  ^hecause  of  the 
grip  outside  speculators  have  on  the  Maine  supply.    The  housewives  should, 
use  their  power  hy  stopping  cons\iinption»    If  they  will  do  this  results 
will  "begin  to  show  immediately.    We  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  not  mak^- 
ing  expenses  on  potatoes,  and  we  do  not  expect  a  new  crop  "before  June.* 
Mr.  May  further  stated  that  in  Boston  there  are  250  carloads  of  potatoes, 
worth  $750, ceo,  sidetracked  to  await  another  "boost  in  price. »^ 

Sugar  Market         Theodore  Price,  writing  in  Coirmerce  and  Finance  for  April  14,  says: 
='The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  week^s  sugar  market  was  the  increased 
public  interest  in  it.     The  fluctuations  are  becoming  wider  day  by  day  and 
from  the  number  of  inquiries  that  reach  me  I  am  led  to  conclude  tha.t  many 
of  those  who  usually  deal  in  stocks,  cotton  or  grain  are  now  tu.rning  their 
attention  to  sugar.    The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.     The  public  have 
bocome  persuaded  that  the  stock  mar''^:et  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  linu.i- 
dation,  business  on  the  various  cotton  exchanges  is  more  or  less  para- 
lyzed by  the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  futures  contract, 
and  trading  in  grain  is  very  much  curtailed  by  the  surveillance  that  the 
Government  exercises  over  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,    None  of  these  re- 
strictions are  as  yet  operative  in  the  sugar  market.    What  is  called  the 
sugar  crisis  has  been  well  advertised  and  the  committee  that  is  investi- 
gating the  Tariff  Commission  has  helped  to  give  publicity  to  the  subject. 
The  probability  that  the  Cuban  Government  will  attempt  to  control  or  limit 
production  in  some  way  is  also  attracting  much  attention,  and  as  even  the 
most  aggressive  bears  do  not  expect  that  sugar  will  sell  for  less  than 
two  cents  a  pound  in  Uew  York,  there  is  little  inducement  to  go  short." 

Truck  versus         An  editorial  in  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Home  for  April  1  says:  "If 
Railroad    railroad  rates  are  not  reduced  to  a  point  which  it  considers  right,  the 
Minnesota'-Hailroad  and  Wareho^ose  Commission  announces,  licenses  will  be 
issued  to  truck  operators  to  haul  freight  on  competitive  lines  at  rates 
which  it  considers  j^ast .     The  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  competition  will 
have  the  desired  res-alt.    Truck  and  bus  competition  as  yet  is  negligible 
in  Minnesota.     In  1925  there  Trere  417  busses  and  433  commercial  trucks  on 
the  roads  of  the  State.     However,  it  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow 
if  we  do  not  pass  laws  to  hamper.     It  seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  develop- 
ment.,..The  people  seem  to  prefer  the  bus  service — and  it  has  advantages. 
Even  the  railroad  companies  are  establishing  bus  and  truck  lines  right 
alongside  of  their  steel  railed  rights-of-way.    We  need  all  the  facilities 
we  can  get  for  transportation.    Hobody  will  be  hurt  and  everj^cdy  will  be 
benef  ited.fT 

Wheat  Situation    An  editorial  in  The  Nor»-West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  April  5  says: 
(Cejiadian""The  talent,  ti^.t  is  professional  traders,  seem  to  be  bearish  for  the  most 
View)     part  and  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation  favors  the  view  that  prices  should 
go  lower,  but  on  slight  provocation  or  none  at  all,  prices  move  upward. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  anxiety  as  to  supplies.    Undoubtedly  there  is 
plenty  of  T^heat  to  bread  the  world  until  the  end  of  the  present  cereal 
year  —  but  let  shipments  fall  away  for  a  day,  or  let  the  Old  Country  show 
just^  a  little  interest  in  Canadian  wheat,  and  prices  go  up  several  cents 
per  ov.shel.     There  maybe  plenty  of  wheat  but  there  is  not  any  too  much 
confidence  in  the  situa.tion  on  the  part  of  buyers.     They  are  not  any  too 
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sure  that  the  present  price  level  is  the  highest  at  which  they  v^ill  haire 
to  accept  s-jpplies.    One  of  the  surprising  fee^tures  of  the  supply  situa- 
tion is  the  ra.ioidity  with  which  Argentine  wheat  has  disappeared.  Two 
million  bushels  a  week  is  ahout  all  the  South  American  Repuhlic  is  ahle  to 
deliver.    To  date  this  season  50,000,000  bushels  of  this  year's  crop  has 
"been  ej^ported;  lest  year  at  the  same  date  exports  totalled  90,000,000 
bushels.     This  condition  might  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  ma-rket, 
since  there  seems  so  much  more  Argentine  wheat  still  to  come  forward  this 
year  as  compared  with  last,  and  it  would  except  for  the  fact  that  not  a 
great  deal  more  wheat  is  expected  to  come  from  the  Argentine,     The  crop 
there,  clearly,  was  more  of  a  washout  than  the  worst  of  last  fall  reports 
suggested*    Besides  being  small  the  crop  was  low  in  qualitjr.    That  is 
another  reason  why  there  was  demand  for  Canadian  ^'^heat  even  when  South 
American  deliveries  xvere  at  the  maximum.    Qvx  wheat  was  needed  to  raise 
the  average.    Australia,  too,  this  season,  has  been  a  disappointment  as 
wheat  export,  at  least  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.    Australia  has  sold 
considerable  wheat  but  much  of  it  has  gone  to  Japan  and  China.    But  at 
that  Aijjstralia  has  shipped  less  wheat  this  year  than  last  by  20,000,000 
bushels.    No  information  is  available  as  to  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  winter  crop." 

Section  3 
I'/ABKET  QUOTATIONS 

'Farm  Products       April  15r     Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $17  to  $19  per  barrel, 
Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triunrphs  $7  to  $8-50  per  100  pounds.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  firm  in  eastern  cities  at  $3.25  to  $4  per  barrel;  steady  at 
$3  f.o.b,  Rochester*     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercial,  pack,  $2,75 
to  $3.50  per  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $2  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Florida  pointed 
type  cabbage  $1  to  $1,75  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper,    Louisiana  stock  $3.50 
to  $3.75  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries 
mostly  $5  to  $5.50  per  24-.pint  crate  in  city  markets;  $3.62  l/2  to  $4.15 
a.uction  sales  at  Hamjmond. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.75  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$11.80  to  $13.10;  beef  steers  choice  $10.10  to  $10*65;  heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $7.25  to  $10.55,  cows,  good  and  choice  $6-25  to  $8.15;  canner  and 
cutter  $3.50  to  $4.75;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $11;  heavy  calves, 
medium  to  choice  $6  to  $7.50;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $8  to  $11;  heavy 
calves,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  comm.on 
to  choice  $6.50  to  $8,90.     Fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14;  yearling 
wethers ,mBdi-um  to  choice  $10=25  to  $12;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $5-75 
to  $9.50;  feeding  lambs,  m.edium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.50.   •  . 

Closing  Torices  on  92  score  butter:     New  York  38/;  Philadelphia 
38  1/2/t  Boston  38  l/2(^^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  15;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.65  to  $1.74.    No. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.77  l/2.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1,74;  St. Louis  $1.72.    No, 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  6S<f}  No. 4 
mixed  com  Chicago  65  I/2/;  No. 5  mixed  com  Chicago  64^^.    No, 3  yellow  com 
Minneapolis  72^^;  St. Louis  73  1/2^,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43^;  Minneap- 
olis 39/;  St. Louis  43  1/4^. 

Ivliddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  14 
points,  closing  at  18.17/  per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  declined 
14  points,  closing  gt  18.83/.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr«  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Apr.  15,  Apr.  14,  Apr. 15,  1925 

Railroads                     20  Industrials  137.08  136.36  I2l.ll 

20  R.R*  stocks  105.01  ^  105.30  9  5.91 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  16.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Uaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  pr«c«  on  matters  alTccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FAPAi  ESLIE?  The  press  to~day  says:  ^The  President  gave  his  approval  yes-' 

BILL  '  terday  to  the  Jardine  farm  relief  oill,  T=7hich  proposes  a  revolving 

ftmd  of  approxiLQ^.tely  $100,000,000  to  finance  cooperative  marketing 
groTips  vhich  seek  tc  staoilize  prices  in  the  face  of  crop  surpluses. 
Mr.  Coolidge  "believes  the  hill,  rhich  has  heen  offered  in  the  Hlonse  hy  Hepresenta- 
tive  Tincher,  will  command  the  support  of  s-uhstantially  all  farmer  organizations, 
....The  President  feels  the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund,  dram  from  the  Treasury 
TTOuld  De  justified  because  the  intermediate  farm  credit  banks  had  not  functioned  as 
efficiently  as  their  proponents  had  anticipated.     Ke  thinks  a  Federal  Parm  Board, 
dispensing  credit  to  the  cooperatives,  ^ould  be  more  direct  and  ef f ective.  ^ .  .'^ 


ROAD  LEGISLATIOr  The  House  yesterday  passed  a  bill  extending  the  Pederal  State 
aid  hi.^-T7ay  program  until  July  1,  1929,  and  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $165,000,000,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


HAUC-EiT  ASKED  TO  According  to  the  press  to-day,  Chairman  Haugen  was  instructed 

DEAW  BILL         by  the  House  agricultural  committee  yesterday  to  draft  a  farm  relief 
bill  carrying  out  his  views-. 


POTASH  COivJB IFAT lOiT      Tlie  press  to-day  states  that  Secretary  Hoover  was  advised 

yesterda.y  by  Chester  L.  Jones,  comir.ercial  attache  at  Berlin,  of  the 
renev-al  of  the  Pranco-Gen^ian  combine  designed  to  control  the  world 

trade  in  potash.     The  new  agreement  is  effective  llay  1  and  covers  seven  years. 

The  reiQort  says:  "The  action  of  German  and  Prench  potash  interests  is  regarded  here 

as  virtually  a  defiance  of  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  foreign  monopolies  of 

essential  raw  materials,'- 


IJORTHvrSST  BULB  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dis-oatch  to  the  press  of  April  15  says; 

OEDSKS  "Large  seed  houses  and  importers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 

and  Chicago  are  looking  to  the  pacific  l^orthwest  for  their  bulb 
supplies.    Oregon  growers  are  receiving  inquiries  by  letter  and  wire 

as  to  quantity  that  can  be  sup-olied.    Lillies,  tulips,  hyacinths,  gladioli  and  other 

types  are  produced  in  the  "."ill&aette  -  Valley  as  successfully  as  in  European 

co-ontries 


PARlIEPlS  eight  a  Goatesville,  Pa.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

CATTLE  TSSTII^G  300  farmers  from  Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties,  a,t  a  mass-meeting 
at  Coatesville  j^esterday,  banded  together  to  fight  the  area-testing 
plan  of  the  State  in  ridding  herds  of  tuberculin  cattle.    As  the  out- 
growth of  the  meeting,  a  Parmers'  Protective  Association  was  formed  to  combat  the 
area  test  Dy  making  it  a  political  issue  in  the  coming  primary  election. 
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Section  2 

Canadian  The  Canadian  Governmont  has  "been  advising  Dominion  farmers  recently 

Honey       to  go  in  for  "bee- raising,  "both  a.s  a  side  line  and  as  a  sole  activity,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  large  qiiantities  of  nectar  are  going  to  waste  in 
that  country,  says  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railx-vay  "bulletin.    This  is  advised 
because  experts  declared  Canadian  honey  unsurpassed  by  the  product  of  any 
other  country  and  have  pointed  to  the  warm  smaners  and  the  many  nectar- 
producing  flowers  to  be  found  until  fj:ost  time,  both  of  which  make  the 
average  yield  per  colony  larger  than  in  many  countries.     In  a  lengthy  re- 
view of  the  honey  industry  in  Canada,  the  bulletin  says:  "Canadian  honey 
is  being  exported  at  the  present  time  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  Derxmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries.     In  the 
past  year  the  Netherlands  wa.s  the  largest  customer  for  th^  product,  taking 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports,  while  Germany  was  a^^so  a  heavy  im- 
porter, accounting  for  about  one- third  of  the  total.    Canadian  honey  has 
come  into  remarkable  favor  in  Holland  and  its  market  there  can  be  consid- 
erably extended,  according  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  while  its 
ready  acceptance  elsewhere  would  not  suggest  any  great  difficulty  in 
further  expanding  markets.     It  is  abroad  that  Canada  will  have  to  look  for 
futTjre  sales  of  the  Canadian  honey  crop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dominion 
apiarist,  who  recently  predicted  the  formation  in  the  near  future  of 
provincial  honey  pools,  all  functioning  through  one  central  selling  agency. 
Imports  of  honey,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  are  declining  drastically, 
but  they  are  still  sufficiently  heavy  to  give  considerable  scope  for  pro- 
duction before  the  Dominion  has  reached  a  stage  of  independence  in  this 
regard.    The  combination  of  circumstances,  with  the  aid  the  various  Govern- 
ments are  extending,  should  make  apiculture,  intelligently  pursued,  a 
•  profitable  undertaking  in  the  future." 

Children  Fruit      Children  who  "follow  the  frait"  in  the  north  Pacific  coast  region  are 
Workers      studied  in  a  report  rel-ased  April  16  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.    Nearly  2,000  working  children  were 
studied  by  the  bureau,  and  these  are  typical  of  thousands  more.  "Following 
the  fruit"  is  often  fun  and  a  real  vacation  for  these  children,  the  bureau 
says,  particularly  wheii  they  travel  with  their  parents  through  the  hop 
yards,  berry  fields,  and  small  fruit  orchards  and  are  not  kept  too  long  at 
work.     Too  long  hours  d^oring  the  harvest  season,  absence  from  school  during 
the  fall,  and  bad  living  conditions  in  some  of  the  workers'  camps  are  the 
drawbacks  to  the  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  children's  welfare.  A 
summary  of  the  main  points  in  the  Children's  Bureau  report  follows:  prom 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  the  berry  district  of  the  Puyallup  Valley,  Wash.,  and  the 
orchard  and  hop-raising  districts  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  Greg.,  and  the 
Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  the  three  districts  selected  for  study,  worked  on  the 
farms.  In  the  hop  and  orchard  districts,  most  of  tne  children  earned  at 
least  $10  and  more  than  one-half  earned  $12  a  week  or  more.    On  the  berry 
ranches  earnings  were  sn^aller,  the  majority  of  children  earning  less  than 
$8  a  week  and  only  a  few  as  much  as  $10.    Unlike  the  children  of  the  truck 
and  small-fruit  growing  sections  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the, children  work- 
ing on  the  Washington  and  Oregon  farms,  even  those  in  migratory  families, 
are  chiefly  of  native  white  parentage*  they  do  not  go  to  work  so  young  nor 
do  they  do  such  varied  or  difficult  work  as  children  on  the  truck  farms  of 
the  Eastern  States,  nor  are  they  so  retarded  in  school. 
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Cotton  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  '."all  Street  Journal  for  April  16  says:  nivalis 

sumnticn    of  the  United  States  cons-umed  624,595  hales  of  lint  cotton  in  March, 

surpassing  all  other  records  of  consnn^ption,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  any  other  part  of  the  rorld,    T:'ith  good  reason  people  are  asking  if 
this  record  does  not  foreshado?^  a  greater  consnnintion  of  cotton  in  the 
future.     It  wou].d  he  pleasing  to  anSTrer  yes,  hut  unfortunately  the  facts 
do  not  seem  to  hear  out  such  a  ccncl-usion.  . .  .Our  productive  capacity  is 
far  greater  than  ccns-umpt ive.    The  people  of  the  United  States  can  con- 
sume ahout  SO  per  cent  of  the  capacity'"  production  of  the  cotton  mills. 
As  there  is  no  Government  hoard  to  huy  up  the  surplus  production,  such 
as  ?7estem  Senators  ask  for  agriculture,  the  m.ills  m.ust  find  markets 
ahroad  for  ahout  one  yard  cut  of  every  five  they  are  capahle  of  TDroduc- 
ing.    The  statistics  of  the  department  do  net  show  exports  of  cotton 
goods  even  approximating  this.     It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that 
the  mills  can  not  long  count  on  a  record-'hreaking  consump.tion.  ..  .These 
two  facts— that  of  no  increase  in  consumption  of  goods  and  the  prohahil" 
ity  of  *wasty^  cotton— seem  to  oppose  the  theory  that  record  consumption 
of  ra^  cotton  foreshadows  a  greater  increase  through  hetter  husiness.^ 

ram  Acreage         An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  April  3  says; 

" Statements  m.ade  recently  hy  one  who  is  evidently  not  r^ell  acauainted  ^ith 
agriculture  have  revived  the  ancient  c'u.estion  of  the  size  of  farms.  There 
isn't  anir  rule  that  will  fit  all  kinds  of  farming  and  all  regions  ^  and 
little  good  can  come  out  of  a  general  dehate  on  the  suhject.     Thus  far 
corporation  farming  in  this  co^antr;^^  may  he  classed  among  the  failures.  It 
can  not  compete,  using  hired  lahor,  with  the  incidental  lahor  of  the  SEall- 
er  or  family  unit  farm.     In  some  regions  the  natural  tendency  of  farms 
is  to  hecome  larger  hecause  the  lahor  capacity  of  a  mjan  is  greater  than 
it  used  to  he.     In  other  regions  farms  will  hecome  smaller  hecause  of  in- 
tensive production  and  the  amount  of  capital  and  lahor  necessary  for  it, 
California  is  an  example  of  the  latter,  with  its  increase  of  19,000  farms 
and  decrease  of  47  acres  in  average  size  during  the  past  five  years. 
Almost  any  region  devoted  to  livestock  is  an  example  of  the  tendency  toward 
large  farms.    Economical  conditions,  not  the  theories  of  dreamiers,  will 
ultimately  fix  the  size  of  farms  for  any  region." 

Farm  Boys  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  for  April  7  says: 

"Agricultural  conditions  have  heen  far  from  encouraging  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.    Many  people  have  left  the  farm,  some  from  choice,  some 
from  necessity.     It  has  heen  commonly  said  and  helieved  that  am.ong  those 
leaving  have  heen  most  of  the  enterprising  farm  hoys.    But  from  the  high 
school  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  com.e  some  figures  showirg  that  this  is  not 
true  in  that  community.     It  may  he  presumed  that  hy  and  large  the  hright- 
est  hoys  are  those  who  have  gone  on"  to  high  school'.    At  Lincoln  these 
hoys  have  h^d  the  opportunity  to  study  agriculture.    Hecords  are  availahle 
on  70  hoys  who  have  taken  this  work  d-uring  the  past  seven  years.    Of  the 
total  numher  of  hoys  51  per  cent  are  now  farming,  15  per  cent  are  attend- 
ing college  and  33  per  cent  are  following  city  occupations.    But  of  the 
farm  hoys  alone,  80  per  cent  are  no-  farming  and  20  per  cent  are  in  col- 
leges.   From  these  records  it  is  concluded  '(1)  that  country  hoys  do  go 
hack  to  the  fann  to  put  into  practice  '^hat  they  get  from  the  agricultural 
courses,  (o)  that  the  city  hoy  once  a  city  hoy  is  always  a  city  dweller, 
and  hence  the  inst reaction  given  in  agriculture  is  of  little  practical 
value  to  such  students.  '     Tliis  is  quite  a  remarkahle  showing,  when  we 
consider  prevailing  farm  conditions  and  sentiment  during  ohe  period 
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covered.    TTe  don't  kno^  to  T-hat  extent  the  Lincoln  ccrsnnnity  is  t^rr-ical  of 
others  in  this  respect,  "but  so  far  as  Tre  are  arare  there  is  no  rea'son  rrhy 
it  should  bo  exceptional,  in  any  resiDect .     Fossihly  the  explanation  is 
to  "be  foLind  in  the  character  of  teaching  that  has  "bsen  done.     In  this  case 
it  has  evidently  convinced  these  "boys  that  Dy  foil  owing  modem  methods, 
by  keeping  business-like  records,  by  studying  production  prcblsms  from  the 
standpoint  of  invest-ient  and  cost,  farming  can  be  irade  to  pay,  and  holds 
forth  a  promise  of  reward  ccEniensurate  with  that  Thich  may  be  secured  in 
other  occupations.     Is  such  teaching  to  be  conmiended?    He  think  ao,'' 

7arci  Relief  An  editorial  reviewing  the  farm  relief  bill  in  -Ihe  Washington  Post 

3ili  for  April  IS  says;   ... -The  debate  on  this  bill  should  bring  out  -valuable 

facts  and  dispel  many  economic  illusions.     The  average  citizen  is  eager 
to  knoTT  hoT-  the  United  States  cen  virtually  encourage  overproduction  and 
then  sell  the  surplus  ^abroad. ■     If  it  can  rork  this  miracle  in  regard 
to  farm  products,  TThy  not  also  in  manuf act-ursd  prodj.cts?'' 

?lorida  Fruit       An  Orlando,  Fla.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  A.pril  16  says:  i'Plans 
:^en  to  Ad-  for  an  advertising  campedgn  to  cost  $11,CCC,0C0  "srs  tentatively  adopted 
vertise     by  the  Florida  Frjiit  Llen-s  Club,  an  organization  controlling  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  citras  cro-p  of  the  State,  in  a.  meeting  here.  Final 
adoption  of  the  national  advertising  campaign  depends  upon  the  pledging 
of  75  per  cent  of  r.he  crop  in  s-jpcort  of  the  plan.     Funds  to  defray  the 
expen-ie  of  the  campaign  "-ould  be  raised  by  an  assessment  of  5c  on  each  bos 
of  fruit  to  be  collected  from  grorrers  through  the  packing  plants,'* 

IJe-rr  York  Milk       The  ITctt  York  Times  of  Aoril  15  says:   "A  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge 
Situ5,tion  of  extortion,  growing  out  of  the  bootleg  milk  investigation,  Tras  entered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sroiix  Coiunt^'-  April  15  by  Harry  Dansiger  of  Iviiddle 
Village,  Cueens,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Ivlilk  Dealers 
Association.     He  ~as  released  in  $10,000  bail  for  sentence  April  29. 
Follo77ing  a  Teaming  by  Supreme  Court  -Justice  Aaron  J.  Levy  that  he  rould 
be  dealt  ?:ith  harshly  unless  he  told  all  he  knev:  of  the  f^mad  of  SI, 000, 000 
•cvhich  it  is  alleged  has  been  collected  from  milk  dealers  in  return  for 
allo?7ing  them  to  flood  the  city  77ith  adulterated  milk,  Dansiger  made  ad- 
ditional disclosures  to  Assistant  Fistrict  Attorney  Sylvester  J.B^y^an  in 
the  Bronx.     Charges  that  tvro  former  city  officials,  ^rho  occupied 
'important  posts*  under  the  Eylan  administration,  "prere  the  originators  and 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  -ides-pread  system  of  graft,  levied  through 
Health  Department  agencies  then,  are  being  investigated  as  a  result  of 
Danziger^s  revelations,  it  '^ras  said.     It  also  was  said  that  as  soon  as  the 
evidence  was  in  proper  form  it  Tould  be  submitted  to  Fistrict  Attorney 
Hanton  for  action, 

Synthetic  The  press  of  April-  16  saysr  "In  '-ie-^  of  the  present  discussions  in 

■Titrates    Congress  concerning  the  disposal  of  Iv!-j.scle  Shoa-ls,  special  interest  at- 
for  taches  to  plans  under  vray  for  the  mjanufacture  in  Australia  of  nitrogen 

Australia  compounds  from  the  air.,.. The  most  favorable  sites  for  nitrogen  factories 
are  those  There  rater  pov^er  is  available;  as  electricity  is  the  essential 
requirement  in  the  process  employed.     Consequently,  it  is  the  contention 
of  Australian  experts  that  experimentation  and  manufacture  of  nitrogen 
compounds  should  be  undertaken,  or  at  least  sui^ervised  by  the  '3-ove rnment , 
in  order  that  private  concerns  might  not  reap  the  sole  advantages  of  a 
natural  monopoly  such  as  water  porer.    A  concern  knoTm  as  The  llushe  PoTier' 
Fuel  and  L'itrcgen  Company  is  proposing  to  set  up  a  plant  near  Sydney, 
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JTew  South  Wales,  for  the  maimfacture  of  synthev-lc  nitrates.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  as  many  as  3,000  persons  may  "be  emploj^ed . 'i 


Section  3 
ILA.EKET  QUO  TAT  S 

Farm  Products       April  15s     Chicpso  hog  prices  closed  at  $13o75  for  the  top::  bulV  of 
sales  $11-80  to  $13.20;   oeef  steers  choice  $10»15  to  $10.75^  heifers, 
good  and  choice  $7,25  to  $10.35:  coi^s ,  ^ood  and  choice  $6.50  to  $8,25, 
canner  and  cutter  $3,75  to  $4,85;  vealers^  mediurn  to  choice,  $8  to  $11? 
heavy  calves  mediu-a  to  choice  $6  to  $7^50?  stocher  and  feeder  steers  com- 
non  to  choice  $6.50  to  $9;  fat  lambs  raediain  to  cnoice  $12.75  to  $14,.65; 
yearling  wethers,  medirim  to  choice  $11  to  $]2o75'i  la'^  er/er.,-  coromon  to 
choice,  $5->75  to  $9.50;  feeding  lairhs,  medirm  to  choice,  $11.50  to  $15/i'3. 

l\'ew  York  sacked  Round  Vthite  potatoes  iLOStly  $5^50  to  $5<,6[5  per  100 
pounds  in  caBtern  cities-  $5..o5  to  $5.45  f.o.b™  Pochester.  iriorida 
Spaulding  Rose  $17  to  $18  per  barrel?  Bliss  Triun}phs  $4.,. 75  to  $5.50  per 
bushel  hamper*    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.25  to  $1.>73  l-er  1  l/s 
bushel  hanTper,    Louisiana  stock  $3.50  to  $3^75  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago, 
ITeF  York  Baldi^in  apples  firm  at  $3o25  to  $4o50  per  barrel  in  city  markets; 
mostly  aroi^nd  $3  f,Oob.  Rochester.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  25 
to  50^  .lower  at  $5  to  $6  per  24-^pint  crate  in  consviining  centers;  $4  to 
$4.42  i/2  auction  sales  at  Hammond. 

Closing  r^rices  on  92  scoie  but-cer:    New  York  38^^;  Philadelphia 
38  1/2^^;  Boston  33  l/2io 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  3.0  designated  spot  markets  declined  18 
points,  closing  at  17.98r!!  per  lb,    New  York  !v:ay  fut'iire  contracts  declined 
17  points,  closing  at  lS.66f'. 

No  grain  reporc  accowit  of  late  wire.  (Prepared  by  Bu«  of  Agr.. 

Eccn. ) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  orice       Apr.  16,         ipr,  15,        Apr. IS,  1925 
Railroads  20  Industrials^  133o27  137.08  '  120.67 

20  R.R>  stocks  105/18  105.01  96,13 


(Vvall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  17.} 


DAILY  DIGE 


Prepared  in  the  Uaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  precis  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  lis  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 


Section    1  April  IS,  1926, 

JE  CONGEESS  Senator  Capper  April  17  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  Tincher 

"bill,  previo-usly  presented  in  the  House,  which  would  provide  a  revolv-* 
ing  fund  of  $100,000,000  for  loans  to  farm  organizations. 

The  "bill  of  Senator  Reed  to  establish  forest  experimental  sta- 
tions for  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States  and  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  was  favorably  .reported  by  the  Senate  agricultural  committee. 

Tlie  Senate  post  office  committee  April  1?  ordered  a  ,fa.vorable  report  on  the 
bill  to  reduce  by  SOiper  cent  postage  rates  on  farm  products  mailed  directly  from 
the  farm,  garden  or  orchard  for  delivery  at  post  office  from  which  route  used 
starts,  (Press,  Apr.  18.) 


FAEIvI  LEGISLATION         The  press  of  April  18  states  that  Representative  Tilson,  floor 
leader  of  the  House,  told  President  Coolidge  Axoril  17  that  the  House 
is  about  through  with  its  most  pressing  duties.     The  report  continues.: 
"It  has,  of  course,  the  agricultural  program  yet  to  dispose  of.     In  Mr.  Tilson's 
opinion  about  the  best  solution  of  this  v'ould  be  to  accept  the  Tincher  bill  as  the 
actiial  base  for  legislation.     In  many  respects  this  measure  has  the  approval  of  the 
President.    It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  the  front  so  that  it  can  be 
given  a  place  on  the  legislative  calendar  of  the  Hoijse  some  time  this  week." 


DAIRTilEN  con-  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  fepresentatives  of 

FEEENCE  fourteen  national  dairy  associations  meet  at  Vfeshington  to-day  for  a 

three-day  survey  of  Department  of  Agriculture  activities  regarding 
production,  manufy.cture  and  marketing  of  dairy  products.    The  confer- 
ence is  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Dairy  Federation,  of  which  E.M.Bailey, 
Pittsburgh,  pa. ,  is  president. 


rOREST  T?EEK  The  Associated  press  Apr. 18-  says:  "Ninety  organizations,  many 

of  them  nation-wide  in  scope,  will  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  Forest  Week,  beginning  to-day,  in  teaching  the  public  the 
need  for  forest  preservation.     The  Forest  'feek,  proclaimed  by  President  Coolidge, 
will  be  promoted  by  a  campaign  committee  headed  by  former  Govemor  Frank  0.  Lowden 
of  Illinois.    Local  committees  have  been  organized  in  every  State  and  in  Alaska. 
This  yearns  Forest  v7eek,  the  sizth  amraal  observance,  will  stress  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires,  the  need  for  growing  tree  crop?  on  all  suitable  land  and  the  need  to 
keep  forest  land  productive.    Among  the  organizations  participating  in  Forest  Week 
are  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  all  State  Forestry  Departments,  the  General 
Federation  of  Vvomen^s  Clubs,  the  American  Farm  Burea.n,  the  National  Grange,  the 
American  Engineering  Council,  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo-Hoo,  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  the  American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  of  America,  the  Motion  Picture  Theatre  Owners^  Association  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers T  Association." 
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Section  2 

Cotton  Con-  '         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commsrce  for  April  16  says:  "With- 
sranption    out  any  question  the  trade  was  a  deal  surprised        the  si'^^---^  of  the 

cotton  ccnsuinp'cion  figure  given  forth  by  the  Dcpartmonb  of  Coujrierce  on 
Wednv3sday.     There  a,re  a  numher  of  technicalities  in  the  ccrroilation  of 
this  informtion  that  have  on  occasion  given  rise  to  reiu)It.-.  not  altogeth- 
er in  keeping  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  industry.     It  may  . 
"be  that  some  such  factors  have  been  productive  of  misleading  results  in 
a  degree  this  time.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  margin  of  difference 
frcni  such  causes  was  la.rge  enough  to  change  the  general  significance  of 
the  figT;.re.     If  consumers  of  raw  cotton  in  this  country  actually  convertaS 
6lf4,59c'T  bales  of  lint  and  60,5.32  bales  of  1  inters  into  yarns  and  other 
products  during  March,  when  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year  only 
58-3 s40?  bales  of  lint  and  58,8.21  of  linterg  were  so  coniviir.iiel ,  then  a  good 
ma:':'.y  spinners  and  others  have  not  been  fo.rced  to  retrench  in  the  degree 
that  has  bean  commonly  supposed.     The  question  as  to  whether  this  large 
March  ccnsunption  is  to  be  construed  as  bullish  from  t?ie  standpoint  of 
the  cotton  trade  or  from  any  other  standpoint  is?  of  course,  another 
matter  entirely.     That  depends  largely  upon  whether  the  market  for  the 
goods  thus  created  is  proving  to  be  strong  enough  to  t;-ur,e  yarns  and  other 
goods  off  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  reasonably  satisfactoxy 
rat  e . " 

Cuban  Sugar  An  editoriaJ  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  17  says;  "IVhen 

Bestric-    it  was  announced  tb.at  the  President  of  Cuba  intended  to  urge  legislation 
tion  assuring  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  put  on 

theircarket  this  year,  the  first  question  tha.t  naturf'Ily  occurred  V7as  how 
it  could  be  done.     Tlie  difficulties  of  putting  through  an  effective  plan 
of  crop  curtailment  even  for  lim.ited  areas  in  which  the  products  affected 
mature  at  substantially  the  same  time  and  are  relatively  nonperishable 
are,  as  everyone  realizes,  excessive.     It  usually  roouires  a  long  period 
of  preliminary  propaganda  to  secure  adherence  to  any  scheme  of  vcl-iuitar37- 
reduction  in  crop  output.     The  organised  intimidation  that  has  accomrpanied 
the  movements  to  restrict  and  pool  tobacco  in  definite  areas  in  the  United 
States  illuctrat€i-"  the  need  for  whole-hearted  cooperation  in  such  attempts 
by  all  interested  parties.     Since  sugar  cane  ripens  over  a  considerable 
period  of  timas,  and  grinding  occurs  as  the  cane  rinens,   it  would  seem 
impossible  to  adopt  any  plan  for  recti ic ted  output  that  could  be  made  to 
work  without  tindue  discrimination  in  favor  of  some  groups  against  others. 
...>If  the  growers  are,  as  reported,  the  m.oving  spirits  behind  the  cur- 
tailment plan,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  prefer  a  scheme  which 
V70uld  place  the  burden  of  control  upon  the  m.ills  and  eixpbrting  agencies. 
That  would  seem  to  be  the  intention  of  the  President  in  asking  Congress  to 
levy  a  tax  on  all  sugar  exports  in  excess  of  90  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
matea  smcujits  of  sugar  available.     I-Tevertheles s ,  there  remains  a  mystery 
still  to  be  cleared  up.     l/lho,  for  in!btance,  will  pay  the  tax  (presumably 
prohibitive)  that  will  be  levied  upon  the  "^'abooed  10  per  cent?    Are  mills 
ll^l^.  that  have  finished  grinding  and  sxiipped  their  products  to  escape  while 

others  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  restriction  plan?    Or  how  will  the 
PIIPP  quotas  be  apportioned  or  penalties  imposed,  assuming  that  all  share  equal- 

1:/  in  the  cor^b ? » . . Any  rational  restriction  scheme,  to  be  effective  and 
profitable,  m.ust  be  based  upon  an  elaborate  statistical  organization  which 
CuDa  certainly  does  not  now  possess,  although  she  proposes  to  develop  such 
a  service  in  oi-der  that  'production  may  harmonize  with  market  conditions 
and  probable  world  demand*^" 


An  editorial  in  The  ?7isconsin  Agriculturist  for  April  10  says: 
I' 'Farming  vrill  "be  the  "best,  safest  and  most  satisfactory  "business  in 
America  vrithin  the  next  10  years.     It  is  hard  to  see  this  just  no^,  just 
as  V7e  are  going  through  the  adjustment  period,  out  it  is  the  thing  re 
must  see  and  plan  for  the  future  accordingly.    Fam^ers  vho  hold  onto  their 
lands  no77  rill  he  glad  Trhen  the  "better  day  cones  and  irhich  is  sure  to 
come.^     The  a'bove  quotation  is  from  a  speech  cy  E.  G-.  Quarazie,  president  of 
the  Federal  Faiti  Loan  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  "cefore  the  I,Iinnesota  Realty  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  convention  in  which  he  held  that  farming  will  "be 
"better  and  more  profitable  from  novr  on,  and  that  the  upward  trend  will 
continue  for  20  years  longer ^Vrhat  are  people  waiting  for?'  says  Mr, 
quarnne.     'First,  they  have,  "been  waiting  for  hetter  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, "better  farm  incomes,  for  better  times.     Second,  they  have  heen 
raiting  for  land  values  to  go  to  rod-  "bottom.  Third,  they  have  "been  V7ait- 
ing  for  interest  r§,tes  to  reach  the  lowest  point.     Bottom  land  values  vere 
reached  last  Ccto"ber  and  they  are  noTv  on  the  up  curve.     G-ood  farm  land 
T7ill  not  gc  loTer.     It  77ill  go  higher  from  now  and  this  tendency  is  not 
local,  "but  general.     Interest  has  gone  dovii  to  pre-war  level  and  men  ^ho 
want  farm  land  will,  if  they  wait  much  longer,  pry  a  higher  price  for  it.» 
We  are  not  quoting  from  llr.  Quamme  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  farmers  to. 
sell,  "but  rather  to  hold  onto  their  land,  for  there  is  every  reason  to. 
"believe  that  land  will  not  remain  on  the  "bargain  counter  much  longer." 

Faim  Relief  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  17  says: 

Bill  "President  Coolidge  has  let  it  be  known  on  several  occasions  thp.t  he  was 

sincerely  desirous  of  helping  the  farmer  in  every  way  that  seemed  to  him 
to  be  feasible  and  sornd.    A.t  such  times  the  thoroughly  commendable  reeer-^ 
vation  has,  however,  been  made  that  such  action  as  is  taken  by  Congress 
must,  to  enjoy  Presidential  a^fproval,  avoid  placing  any  substantial  drain 
upon  our  already  heavily  burdened  Treasury.    But  the  president  h^s  also 
of  late  indicated  that  he  %7es  being  guided  in  his  thought  on  this  subject 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    On  Thu-rsday  a  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  is  said  in 
press  dispatches  to  embody  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
among  other  proi^isions  it  -oroposes  a  Congressional  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  set  up  a  '  revolving  fundJ   for  emplo^nnent  in  the  aid  of 
the  embattled  farmer ...  .The  President  has  in  the  past  shown  steadfast  and 
wholly  laudable  courage  in  protecting  the  national  Treasury  a.gainst  raids 
designed  by  powerful  groups  in  the  community.    He  must  needs  again  reveal 
that  same  brand  of  unyielding  determination  if  he  is  to  put  his  foot  down 
firmly  against  this  latest  effort  to  burden  the  taxpayers  the  country 
over  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  producers.     It  will  take  every  whit  as 
great  courage  to  oppose  the  farmer  to-day  as  it  did  to  stand  on  the  bridge 
against  the  bonus  advocates  in  1924.    perhaps  a  larger  draft  on  his 
reserve  strength  will  be  required.  ..  .The  appeals  of  the  fp.rmers  and  their 
soi-disant  friends  at  this  time  are  to  be  classed  with  the  bonus  hunters 
of  days  gone  by,  and  the  public  could  without  doubt  be  made  to  realize  the 
fact.    The  President  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  country  to  take  a 
strong  lead  in  exposing  the  true  inwardness  of  the  existing  situation  ajid 
in  defeating  selfish  designs  just  as  he  did  in  1924,  and,  moreover,  is  in 
a  position  to  make  an  asset  of  immense  value  out  of  the  effort." 

Flour  Exports       An  editorial  in  Modem  Miller  for  April  3  says:  !'0ur  Seattle  rep- 
resentative says  flour  export  to  the  Orient  from  Pacific  Coast  mills  is  ir 
a  bad  way  and  Chinese  mills  have  turned  to  Canada  for  wheat.    There  is  a 
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strong  anti-foreign  sentiment  in  China  and  flour  trade  is  menaced  despite 
the  need  of  supplies  for  warring  a^rmies.     Canadian  wheat  men  say  United 
States  flour  trade  is  doomed.     ITo  douct  the  T^ish  is  father  to  the  thought , 
"but  right  now  conditions  are  disturhing  to  the  Pacific  Coast  mills  that 
found  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  China.    Export  from  the  coast  is 
largely  concentrated  in  a  selling  association  and  this  may  have  some  "bear" 
ing  on  loss  of  trade  to  the  Orient.     The  volume  of  ou-siness  to  the  southen 
and  southeastern  -oorts  has  shrunk  and  the  situation  is  a  hit  acute  and 
likely  to  remain  so  until  a  ne\7  crop  resharses  prices  and  selling  condi- 
tions .  'I 

French  Bread         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  1?  states  that  coinciding 
Price         vrith  the  further  fall  of  the  French  franc,  Parisians  -^^-ere  informed 

April  IS  that  the  cost  of  "bread  T^ould  he  increased  April  27,     The  franc 

dropped  to  3.36  cents. 

Italy  and  The  New  York  Comjniittee  of  American  Business  Men  April  14  issued  an 

Mussolini  address  of  Otto  H.  Kann,  recently  delivered  before  the  Foreign  Policy 

Association  in  IvJew  York»    Mr.  Eann  says  in  part:  "Mussolini  has  suosti- 
tuted  efficient  and  energetic  and  progressive  processes  of  G-ovemment  for 
parliamentary  wrangling  and  wasteful,  impotent,  "bureaucracy.     The  finances 
of  the  G-ovemment  have  been  put  in  order  by  vigorous  taxation,  strict 
economy  and  adherence  to  sound  methods.     Indeed,  the  administration  and 
policies  in  fiscal  affairs  have  been  models  of  courageous,  wise  and 
skilful  financial  statesmanship.    Economy  and  efficiency  have  been,  intro- 
duced into  the  governmental  and  other  public  services.    Inveterate  abuses 
and  shortcomings  have  been,  or  are  being,  remedied .Coimmerce  and  indus- 
try are  active  and  prosperous,  and  are  being  intelligently  seconded  by 
the  Government.    Foreign  trade  is  being  aided  by  v/ell-conceived  coiTHier- 
cial  treaties.    Courageous  enterprise  has  been  called  forth.     The  rewards 
of  labor  have  been  iinproved,  the  living  conditions  of  employees  ameliorat- 
ed by  enlightened^  measures,  fne  social  welfare  of  the  workers  and  their 
families  promoted  by  advanced  legislation,  and  loneraployment  and  strikes 
reduced  to  a  minimum.     Work  and  order  prevail  and  disciplined  effort  for 
the  national  welfare.    Art  is  being  stimulated,  science  encouraged'. 
Patriotism  and  proper  pride  of  country  have  resumed  their  rightful  place. 

Packer  Decree        The  press  of  April  16  states  that  restoration  of  the  packers' 

consent  decree,  which  was  suspended  in  the  District  Supreme  Court  a  year 
.ago,  will  be  sought  "by  the  Department  of  Justice.     Franlc  K.  IJebeker,  fonr- 
er  Assistant  Attorney  General,  was  named  April  15  by  Attorney  General 
Sargent  to  take  charge  of  the  Government's  case.     The  decree  would  ■ 
restrain  the  meat  packers  from  engaging  in  -unrelated  lines  of  industry. 

Potato  Boycott      A  Providence,  R.I.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  16  says; 

'•Members  of  the  KousewiveB-  League  of  Pro^ddence  will  use  potatoes  only 
three  days  a  week  and  substitutes  on  other  days,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  April  15^  by  Mrs,  Philip  H,  Mitchell,  president.     Mrs.  Mitchell 
urged  all  families  of  the  city  to  units  against  high  prices  for  the  pota- 
to, which  now  sells  for  $8  for  a  two-bushel  sack." 

P^if^es  A  sharp  decline  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  from 

Febru.ary  to  March  is  shown  by  information  gathered  in  leading  markets  by 
the  B-iireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  which  includes  404  commodities  or 
price  series,  sank  to  151.5  for  llarch  compared  with  155.0  for  February, 
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a  drop  of  2-1/4  per  cent.    Compared  ^ith  I;>irch,  1925,  vrith  en  index  n-ijinber 
of  151.0,  there  ras  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  per  cent.     Jarm  prod-acts 
averaged  4  per  cent  lo"-er  th-'in  In  rebruar^r,  due  to  declines  in  grains, 
hogs,  sheep  and  lainbs,  cotton,  ega-s ,  tooacco.,  and  v.-ool.     In  all  other 
groups  except  house  furnishing  goods,  in  T^hich  there  -^as  no  change  in  the 
price  level,  Llarch  prices  rere  belo^  those  of  the  preceding  month,  rang- 
ing from  less  th^n  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  petals,  "building  materials, 
and  chemicals  and  drugs,  to  2-1/2  "oer  cent  in  the  case  of  fuels  and 
0-I/2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  articles  classed  as  miscellaneous.    Of  the 
404  coinmodit ies  or  r-rice  series  for  Ti^hich  comparable  infonr^.tion  for 
February  and  IJarch  ""as  collected,  increases  rere  sho^n  in  52  instances 
and  decreases  in  174  instances.     In  176  instances  no  change  in  price  ras 
reported. 

Section  3 
MASKST  QUOTi^TIONS 
Fann  Products        .    :     '•  :      TTeekly  EevieT? 

April  17:     Cattle:  Compared  rrith  a  i7eek:  ago  Treighty  fed  steers 
T7ere  10  to  15^  lo^er,  others  and  all  grades  of  yearlings  rrere  fully  steady 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  vrere  25  to  35^/  higher,  grazing  demand  broaden- 
ing she  stock  very  scarce,  fat  covjs  mostly  50^  higher,  heifers  sharing 
the  advance;  vealers  were  steady  to  25^  lovrer.     Sheep:  Compared  rith  a 
vreek  ago,  fat  lambs  are  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  higher,  yearling  wethers  50/ 
to  $1  -jp,  fat  sheep  strong  to  25^  higher  and  shearing  lambs  mostly  50/ 
up . 

Potatoes  slant  dc~nT-ard.    ITe^  York  sacked  Round  Unites  $5.35  to 
$5.65  per  100  lbs.  in  eastern  cities;  $5.55  to  $5.45  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Apple  markets  firm.    iJer:  York  Efld^ins  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  bbl.  in  termi- 
nals; mostly  around  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester,     Texas  Yellovj  Bermuda  onions, 
commercial  pack,  slightly  reaker  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  crate  in  consuning 
centers.     Cabbage  market  r/ealcer.    Florida  pointed  type  $1  to  $1,35  per 
1  1/2  bu.  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Louisiana  Klondike  stra^vberries  gen- 
erally 25  to  ?5p  Ic-er,  closing  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  per  24-pint  crate  in 
leading  markeits, 

G-rain  market  firm  I'^'ith  higher  prices.     ITheat  prices  sKarply  higher 
account  good  export  demand  and  lowered  estimate  Argentine  surplus.  Cash 
vvheat  firm  account  moderate  offerings.     Corn  futures  firm  T7ith  strength 
in  rrheat  3,nd  high  grade  cash  offerings  selling  at  some  rijarkets  for  highest 
prices  for  crop.  Oats  -prices  v^orking  slightly  higher  -ith  ^Theat  and  com. 

Butter  markets  broke  to  ne"  lovj  levels  duii.ng  the  vreek  ending 
April  17.     Eiere  ^ras  '/ery  little  confidence  noted  rith  trade  extremely 
dull.    Production  continues  heavy. 

Cheese  markets  rere  quiet  and  real:  and-  prices  declined  l/2^  on  the 
cheese  boards  at  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  on  Ar)ril  16.    Production  continues 
to  maintain  its  increase  over  last  yea^-r,  but  most  of  the  reakness  in  the 
cheese  situation  is  thought  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  butter  market  con- 
dit  ions . 

Hay  mrket  again  firm.  Cold  weather  and  delayed  pasturage  stimula.t- 
ing  demand  for  hay  and  bad  roads  curtailing  country  loadings. 

Peed  market  h-as  turned  materially  firmer  particularly  for  rheat- 
feeds  and  high  protein  feeds  of  rhich  the  supply  for  im^nediate  shipment  ir* 
limited.    Prices  for  l^y  shipment  of  bran  and  middlings  50?^  to  $1  per  ton 
belor  spot  prices. 

Average  price  of  :,'iddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  market 
declined  35  points  during  the  v."eek,  closing  at  17.93r^  per  lb.;  ITer  York 
May  future  contracts  declined  31  points,  closing  at  18.61^.  (Prepared  by 
3u.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  prosc^iting  a!!  sbades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARIvI  RELIEx  LEG-         'The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Administration  forces  vsup- 
/  ISLATION  porting  the  Tincher  farm  relief  bill  and  Middle  Western  delegations 

'  backing  the  Com  Belt  plan  j^esterday  Ci?me  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Secretary  Jardine  urged  the  Tincher  bill  before  the  House  agricnlt-are 
committee,  while  the  delegations  issued  a  statement  affirming  their  'emphatic 
disapproval*  of  the  measure  and  terming  it  -pink  pills  for  pale  x^eople.  '    Ivip. Jardine 
assured  the  com).iiittee  that  the  President  approved  the  general  principles  of  the 
Tincher  plan,  to  extend  credit  to  farmers^  cooperative  associations  and  set  up  a 
Federal  farm  board  to  promote  profitable  marketing.    As  to  the  Corn  Belt  bill,  the 
Secretary  looked  with  disfs.voi-  on  its  provisions  for  stabilization  of  prices  by 
levying  an  eq-'oalization  fee  on  basic  farm  commodities." 


i.lAKKETING-  ASSC-  'Tlie  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 

CIATION  LEGIS-  against  farmer'^ s  cooperative  marketing  associations  by  boards  of 
LATIOIT  trade,  according  to  l^he  press  to-day. 


PEffiJSYLVAITIA  A  Lancaster,  Pa,,  dispatch  to  the  press  to->day  says:  "ajn 

FARMERS  FIGHT  organized  movement  to  com^bat  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle,  which 
CATTLE  TEST      organized  in  Chester  Cc^jLiityp  swept  into  Lancaster  Coimty  yesterday, 

>/!any  farmers,  v,'ho  had  signed  an  agreement  expressing  their  T;.^illingness 
to  have  thei?  herds  tested,  announced  they  have  rescinded  their  action. 
....Earners  declared  that  an  alarming  milk  shortage  existed  in  cities  because  of  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  cattle.    Local  health  authorities  declare  that  condition  does 
not  exist  here  and  added  that  thsy  will  rigidly  enforce  the  ordinance,  which  provides 
that  milk  distributed  here  must  come  from  tuberculin- tested  herds  or  from  herds 
whosW  owners  have  applied  for  tests," 


FLOUjt  EXFOHTS  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  19  states 

that  fifteen  per  cent  less  flour  than  formerly  is  being  shipped  how 
from  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  to  the  ?ar  I^st,  according  to  an  official 
of  the  Sperry  Elour  Company,  operating  mills  at  Portland,  on  Puget  Sound  and  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.    The  reason  given  for  this  situation  is  that  pacific  Coast 
millers  can  not  pay  prices  dema.nded  by  grain  producers  and  compete  with  flour  made 
from  v^heat  grown  outside  of  the  United  States. 


G-RAHJ  exports  Total  grain  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  week  ending 

April  17  were  1,449,000  bushels,  against  1,104,000  the  previous  week. 
Detailed  fig-ares  anno-anced  to-day  by  the  Corrmerce  Department  for  las.t 
and  the  previous  week  show:  Barley,  390,000  bushels,  against  29,000;  corn,  372,000 
against  540.000:  oats,  431,000,  against  135,000;  rye, 157, 000,  against  21,000;  wheat, 
230,000,  against  379,000.  Canadian  grain  in". transit  from  the  United  States  totaled 
2,996,000,  against  3,850.000,  and  United  States  and  Canadian  wheat  flour  in  transit 
totaled  250,000  barrels,  against  321,000.   (Press,  Apr.  20.) 
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Section  2 

Beetle  Business      Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  17  says:  "Clark  Turner,  of  Wenatchee, 
Washington,  is  called  the  lady  "bird  king.     He  has  'biiilt  up  a  great 
\       "business  in  supplying  lady  "bird  beetles  to  orchardists  and  park  board.s  in 
California,  Florida,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  they  are  used  to  destroy 
the  aphis  on  citrus  and  shade  trees.     Turner's  shipments  for  the  season 
nJ       reached  "between  5,000 .000  and  6,000,000  beetles,  and  the  demand  is  far 
from  being  supplied.    A  Florida  ciuthority  states  tha.t  that  State  alone 
needs  1,000,000,000  lady  bugs  a  year,  and  the  Imperial  Valley  could  use 
almost  as  many.    The  bugs  are  gathered  in  their  winter  quarters  while 
hibernating,  and  multiply  rapidly  as  soon  as  they  are  released  in  the 
orchards . " 

British  Trade  between  Cuba  and  Great  Britain  during  the  past  two  years  has 

Sugar         shown  a  steady  increase  over  previous  years,  according  to  advices  re- 
purchases ceived  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  British  informa- 
tion service.    This  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large  purchases  of 
sugar  by  British  merchants,  v;hich  have  favorably  affected  the  attitude 
of  Cubans  towards  the  United  Kingdom. 

Butter  Price         A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  19  says:  "Minnesota 
dairymen  look  for  strong  butter  markets  the  rest  of  the  year  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  butter  April  5.  The 
4-cent-a-pound  increase  in  the  duty  is  expected  to  curtail  foreign  im« 
ports  sufficiently  to  hold  domestic  butter  prices  at  least  aS  high  as  they 
1^  now  are.     Minnesota  increased  its  butter  m.ake  in  March  16  per  cent  and  is 

expected  to  duplicate  the  record  in  April.    Other  Northwest  States  also 
are  expanding  their  output  of  butter.     The  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  North  and  South  Dakota  produce  450,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
a  year." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  April  15  says:  "It  would  be 

Wool  Market-    exceedingly  interesting  if  one  could  make  even  an  approximate  calcula- 
ing  in       tion  of  the  increased  revenue  secured  by  Canadian  wool  growers  in  1925 
Canada       through  cooperatr^e  selling,  over  what  they  would  have  received  if  there 

had  been  no  cooperative  marketing  organization  in  existence.  "Unfortunate- 
ly, no  such  calculation  can  be  xiade.    But  the  fact  stands  out  that  in 
1925  Canadian  wool  producers  received  a  fair  price  for  their  product  in 
I  spite  of  the  existence  of  probably  the  worst  depression  in  the  general 

v::^  wool  market  within  the  experience  of  the  present  generation. .One  has 

only  to  think  back  about  ten  years — to  the  time  when  wool  growers  were 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  speculators  and  private  dealers—- to  visualize 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  1925  clip  under  conditions  such  as  existed 
at  that  time.     In  all  probability,  a  considerable  part  of  it  would  still 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  and  those  growers  who  had  been  forced,  for 
economic  reasons,  to  'sell  at  any  price'  would  be  on  the  point  of  going 
out  of  the  sheep  business  entirely.    Before  the  organization  of  the 
Canadian  Cooperative  Wool  Growers'  Limited,  the  selling  of  wool  in  this 
country  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  taking  what  was  offered  by  local 
dealers.    The  dealers  sold  to  wholesale  buyers,  the  wholesalers  sold  to 
brokers,  and  the  brokers  finally  placed  the  wool  with  the  manufacturers. 
As  there  was  no  attempt  at  grading,  the  prices  all  along  the  line  were 
based  largely  upon  wh^t  the  manufacturers  were  willing  to  pay  for  the 
lower  grades.    The  entire  Canadian  clip  w^s  rated  as  »low  grade.'     In  years 
of  depression  in  the  woollen  manufacturing  business,  or  years  of  a  heavy 
world  production  of  woolv  the  prices  obtainable  from  manufacturers  for 
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this  Canadian  ■'lo':^  graded  r-ool  -.7ere  very  lov7,  and  as  the  various  "brokers 
and  dealers  operated  upon  more  or  less  fixed  rates  per  pound,  the  prices 
■which  ?7ere  eventually  ohtainahle  "by  the  Droducer  were  often  heart  "breaking 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  such  conditions  prices  to  -oroducers  in  1925 
TTOuld  have  ranked  in  the  heart  hreaking  class.    But  That  actuall^r^  happened 
-was  that  "by  proper  grading  and  direct  selling  to  manufacturers  on  a 
graded  basis,  the  Canadian  Cooperative  Wool  G-rorers  ~ere  acle  to  secure  an 
average  price,  all  grades  included,  or  slightly  "better  than  32^  cents  per 
pound  for  the  3,527,824  pounds  consigned  to  them,  returns  to  the  growers 
this  amount  less  freight  and  handling  charges^    The  740, CCD  pounds  of 
Ontario  rool  consigned  7-ere  sold  at  an  average  of  34  cents  rier  po-'jnd  and 
netted  the  growers  approxiira tely  31  cents  per  ^oijnd,  averaging  all  grades. 
Moreover,  in  the  securing  of  this  price  for  the  tvooI  consigned,  the  Co- 
operative Association  autczratically  raised  the  -prices  ootaina'ble  "by  non- 
consignors-,  for  private  dealers  had  to  keep  up  their  prices  to  get  any 
wool.    As  stated  above,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  extra 
money  put  into  the  hands  of  Canada's  sheep  raisers,  directly  and  in- 
directly, hy  the  operations  of  the  Caradian  Cooperative  Wool  G-roTjers  in 

i  1925,  "but  it  does  not  need  any  flight  of  in^gination  to  place  the  amount 

\  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  J' 

Cotton  Sta-  An  Atlant.?i  dispatch  to  the  iDress  of  A-oril  19  says:   -An  o^en  discus- 

tistics      sion  of  the  in5)crtance  of  statistics  to  the  cotton  man^uf acturer' and  the 
possible  ^^orking  out  of  definite  plans  for  gathering  and  dissemir^.ting 
\  statistical  information  for  the  cotton-mill  executive  ttIII  be  features  of 

^        the  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Cotton 
Man^jfacturers,  which  will  be  held  at  Atlanta  on  May  18  and  19.',  ..It  is 
proposed  to  set  ■•jp  a  bureau  in  the  South  for  gathering  and  giving  out  such 
information,'' 

Farm  Fertility       The  STational  Indrs trial  Conference  Board,  ITeT?  York,  in  a  report 
Conserva-  on  the  agricultvLrai  problem  April  17,  called  for  a  national  policy  of 
tion  conservf.ng  the  fertility  of  the  soil,     ''The  decreased  vitality  of  our 

soil,"  said  a  summary  of  the  report  issued  by  the  board,  '-is  clearly  re- 
fledted  in  the  declining  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  di^ring  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.     To  such  an  extent  lias  fertilizing  been 
neglected  during  recent  years  that  farming  in  many  cases  to-day  really  is 
not  cultivation  of  the  soil  but  extraction  of  its  minerals,  and  thus  re- 
sembles not  agriculture  but  mining,"    Uany  European  countries  cultivating 
N  soil  that  ha-'j  been  v=rorked  for  centuries,  it  vrent  on,  are  producing  more 

per  acre  than  the  American  -'.arm.     "TTnile  it  is  estimated,"  it  continued, 
"that  our  crop  lands  recj^ire  9,000.000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year,  only 
5,450,000  tons  are  used,  3,500,000  tons  of  which  are  supplied  by  the 
farms  themselves,  resulting  in  an  annual  nitrogen  deficiency  of  40  Trer 
cent.     The  "leading  crops  annually  absorb  about ^17, 000 ,000 ,000  pounds  of 
ammicnia,  phosphoric  acid    and  potash,  valued  at  about  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  value  of  the  crops.     To  re- 
store this  loss,  there  vras  ^osed  in  1925  only  about  2,400,000,000  Dounds 
of  plant  food  from  commercial  fertilizer,  valued  at  about  $225,000,000, 
while  the  farms  themselx-es  probably  furnished  altogether  no  more  than 
about  8,700,000,000  pounds  of  plant  food.     There  is  left  a  deficiency  of 
plant  food  of  about  5,800,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  least  at  S400 ,000 ,000, 
chargeable  as  a  capital  loss  to  agriculture,  not  taking  into  accoiant 
other  forms  of  depreciation.     Fertilization  is  usually  the  first  thing  to 
be  neglected  in  unfavorable  pericds.     Fxoenditures  by  farm.ers  for 
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commercial  fertilizer  declined  in  the  one  year  192C-21  from  $377,000,000 
to  $205,000»000,  T7hich  decline  in  part,  hovrever,  reflects  lo^rer  prices.,.. 
The  neglect  of  soil  fertility  nor  apparently  taking  place  in  this  ccijntry*" 
the  hoard  concludes,  "means  a  prospect  of  increasing  costs  for  the  agri- 
ciilt'oral  industry  in  the  future.    Although  the  farm  lahor  force  (in  the 
United  States)  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  rorld,  the  same  can  not  he 
said  of  our  agricaltural  'plants,  and  this  is  due  partly  to  the  smaller 
application  of  fertilizer,  and  partly  to  the  inability  in  some  sections  to 
make  headray  against  pests,  disease  and  weeds." 

Land  Banks  An  editorial  in  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  April 

17  says:  "An  interesting  situation  has  arisen  in  connection  T^ith  the 
Joint  Stock  Land  hanks.    I.'any  of  these  priva.te  hanks  have  hecome  recog- 
nized as  strong  institutions,  supplementing  the  larm  Loan  Sj^stem  and 
affording  an  excellent  medium  for  in^^estment.    The  Farm  Loan  Board  has 
recently  ruled  th^.t  dividends  can  not  be  paid  hy  these  "banks  except  as 
approved  hy  it,  and  has  requested  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Southern 
Minnesota  to  suspend  its  10  per  cent  dividend,  and  sn other  hank  to  defer 
\  I  a  quarterly  payrient  at  present  and  estahlish  its  dividend  later  on  a 

\J  semi-annual  hasis.    Both  of  these  hanks  v^ish  to  pay  dividends  at  10  per 

cent,  and  current  earnings  are  some~hat  ahove  this  figure.     The  hoard^s 
action  in  Minnesota  is  because  there  ha.ve  been  a  numher  of  defaults  on 
interest,  and  the  hank  is  engaged  at  present  in  foreclosing  quite  a  good 
deal  of  property.     It  is  thought  that  these  foreclosures  -i^ill  not  he 
attended  hy  greater  than  nominal  losses,  if  any,  as  the  security  is 
thought  to  he  adequate.     In  viev:  of  the  very  great  importance  to  the 
country  of  having  the  entire  farm  loan  system  sound  to  the  core,  and  in 
vie?7  of  the  short  time  in  which  these  Joint  Stock  Land  hanks  have  operat- 
ed, it  seems  a  vrise  precaution  to  ^vithhold  the  payment  of  dividends 
during  a  period  involving  these  -oncertaint ies .    On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  heen  a  cause  of  gratification  from  the  first  th^t  the  relatively  fe- 
foreclosures  necessary/  in  the  farm  loan  system  have  involved  almost 
negligible  losses  to  the  haiiks . " 

llilk  Frauds  The  ITe?r  York  Times  of  Ar;ril  19  states  that  an  investigation  into 

in  ITeTT  York     ne"?r  frauds,  said  to  involve  millions  of  dollars  and  having  to  do  vzith 
the  city^s  bottled  milk  supply,  7?ill  he  started  to-day  by  Dr. Louis  I. 
Karris,  Commissioner  of  Health.    The  recent  activity  of  the  Health  Lepart- 
t         ment  has  heen  concerned  only  v^ith  loose  milk.     It  is  novr  suspected  that 
A         there  is  'widespread  violation  of  the  la'^^  prohibiting  the  lowering  of  the 
butterfat  content  of  bottled  milk  by  artificial  means.     Eleven  inspectors 
T'fill  start  77ork  in  this  and  six  other  States  a.nd  in  t-o  Canadian  Provinces, 
in  an  endeavor  to  check  up  on  the  60,000  dairies  and  10,000  creameries 
from  Thich  ITsvr  York  City's  suprDly  of  bottled  milk  is  received. 

Potash  Sit-  An  editorial  in  The  ;Vall  Street  Journal  for  April  19  says:  "German 

uatioij       and  French  potash  producers,  formidably  organized,  have  divided  the 

foreign  market  betvreen  themselves.     This  maybe  included  among  our  -vieT^ 
?rith  alarm'  cases;  the  question  is,  Trhat  can  v^e  do  about  it?    There  are 
different  ansvrers,  some  from  august  official  quarters,  TThich  upon  analysis 
resolve  themselves  into  one:  Nothing.     In  the  situation  there  is  nothing 
novel.    Previous  to  the  ~ar,  Germany  had  a  vorld-vride  monopoly  on  potash 
production,  and  scmehov?"vre  managed  to  get  along  very  "?rell.    The  cessation 
of  Alsace  to  the  French  broke  the  monopoly,  a.nd  then  made  a  dual  oTrner-* 
ship.     French  and  Gerxian  oT'ners  took  steps  to  cement  this  partnership 
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by  entering  into  an  agreement  providing  for  no  nev^  mines  to  be  opened  by 
the  French,  fixing  a  scale  of  prices  high  enough  to  assure  them  a  profit- 
able operation,  and  giving  Germany  70  per  cent  and  France  20  per  cent  of 
the  vrorld  trade.     This  agreement,  vrhich  expires  Iviay  1»  1925,  is  no^sv  to 
be  replaced  by  a  long-term  agreement  essentially  on  the  same  lines.  That 
is  the  situa.tion,  arid  it  does  not  seem  to  change  matters  to  any  great 
extent.     Qu.r  interest  is  that  77e  import  considerable  potash  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  purposes.     In  1925  v?e  imported  860,000  tons  of  potash, 
fertilizers,  duty  free,  valued  at  abrout  $14,000,000.    Probably  our  imports 
from  year  to  ^^ear  vrill    .be  abput  those  of  last  year,  ^ith  a  tendency  to 
increase.    As  vre  need  the  potash,  ne  must  deal  ^ith  this  monopoly.  Re- 
fusal to  loan  money  certainly  will  not  scare  it,  much  less  bring  it  to 
its  knees.     So  long  as  the  security  is  good  and  the  interest  paid  others 
outside  the  United  States  ^ill  be  ready  to  make  such  loans.    We.  can  not 
profitably  refuse  to  buy,  and  there  vre  are.    There  is  one  other  ray  in 
which  monopolies  are  sometimes  effectively  met.    That  is  by  entering  the 
production  field  and  competing  with  them*    We  can  do  this  if  we  choose. 
Luring  the  war  potash  was  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  of 
production  was  high.    A  tariff  imposed  now  on  potash  fertilizers  vjould 
raise  a  storm  of  protest.    Plainly,  the  only  hope  we  have  of  meeting  the 
French  and  G-erman  monopoly  is  through  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  in 
the  United  States.     Claims  are  made  that  there  are  such  deposits  in  Texas. 
But  if  they  are  there,  they  are  still  under  ground,  while  prospecting  is 
both  expensive  and  speculative...:" 

Section  3  ■ 
J/IABKET  qUCTATIOIvTS  .  ' 

Farm  products       April  19:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.60  for  the  top,  bulk 
of  sales  $11.70  to  $13.10;  beef  steers  heifers,  good  and  choice.  $7.25 
and  $10.35;  cows,  good  and  choice  $6-50  to  $8.25;  canner  and  cutter 
$3.75  to  $4.85:  vealers,  medi-am  to  choice,  $8  to  $11;  heavy  calves,  med- 
ium to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  $5^50  to 
$9;     fat  lambs »  medium  to  choice,  $13.25  to  $15-10;  yearling  wethers, 
medium  to  choice,  $11.25  to  $13.25;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $5.75 
to  $9.50;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $12  to  $14.50. 

Florida  Spau.lding  Rose  pote.toes  declined  $1  to  $6  per  barrel  to  a 
closing  range  of  $12  to  $17  in  eastern  cities,     Florida  Bliss  Triumphs 
$4.50. to  $5  per  bushel  crate.     Cabbage  $10  lower  at  Texas  loading  points, 
domestic  type  closing  at  $15  to  $20  bulk  per  ton  f .o.b.  and  at  $50  to 
$60  in  city  markets.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  50p  to  75^  lower 
per  24-pint  crate  in  distributing  centers  at  $4.75  to  $5.75;  auction 
sales  $3.80  to  $4.55  at  Hamriond.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at 
$3.50  to  $4  rer  barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  $3  to  $3-25  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  A^ril  19:     Ho.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.65  to  $1.74.    No. 2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.74  to  SI. 78;  Kansas  City 
$1,69  1/2.    No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.73;  Kansas  City  $1.64  to 
$1.68.    ITo.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  57j^:  Kansas  City  69^^.    I7o.3  yellow 
corn  Minneapolis  70  to  73p;  St. Louis  73  l/2<^;  Kansas  City  69^.  No. 3 
white  com  St.  Louis  73  3/4^;  Kansas  City  71  l/2f.;    lTo.3  white  oats 
Minneapolis  38  7/8^;  St.  Louis  43 ^/j.^g;j. Kansas  City  42  3/4^ 

Closing  prices  on  92  sccr?/:"  New  York  38^;  Chicago  36  3/4o^: 
Philadelphia.  39^. 

iuiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  44 
points  during  the  week,  closing  at  17.36?5  per  lb.    New  York  Ivlay  future 
contracts  d^^^clired  40  points,  closing  at  18.. 54.   (prepared  by  B^jl.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Departmant  of  Agriculture  for  the  rurpcse  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  pre«  on  matters  affecting  agrictdturc.  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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IK  COITG-RESS  The  House  agricult-ore  cozziittee  voted  yesterday  to  suhmit 

both  the  Ha^^igen  and  Tincher  farm  relief  bills  to  the  House  for  deci- 
sion, according  to  the  press  tc-d?y. 

A  system  of  ezport  bounties  on  agricultural  products  was  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  yesterday  by  Representative  Jones  of  Texas,  (press,  Apr.  21.) 

'The  Cole  com  sugar  bill,  permitting  the  use  of  com  sugar  in  confectionery, 
frozen  products,  products  of  the  b?kery,  and  meat  and  meat  products  ttp.s  spproved  by 
the  House  commerce  committee. 

Senator  Ransdell  filed  a  report  Trith  the  Senate  yesterday  for  minority  memben- 
of  the  Senate  commiittee  on  a,griculture  objecting  to  the  Car.avra27  bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  grain  in  future  markets  unless  actual  delivery  is  made  and  re- 
quiring purchasers  to  accept  delivery.    Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  ?.ansdell,  ?70'jld  result  in  the  strangulation  of  trading  in  cotton 
and  grain  on  the  exchanges,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Gara,T:ay  bill  is  another  form 
of  the  measures  r-hich  have  been  pending  for  fifty  years.    He  declared  that  Congress 
had  alvrays  disapproved  it.    After  dealing  with  grain,  the  report  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  cotton  TTith  the  assertion  that  it  was  apparent  "thro^aghout  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  that  the  author  (Senator  Caraway)  had  in  mind  primarily  the 
st5)pression  of  the  Cotton  Exchanges  and  that  he  voted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings to  entirely  eliminate  all  reference  to  grain."   (press,  Apr.  21.) 


DISEASED  CATTLE  A  Eagerstown,  Md. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  2l  states 

TRA5TIC  that  Maryland  authorities  will  investigate  charges  that  Pennsylvania 

farmers  who  live  near  the  I-.'leson  and  Dixon  line  are  smuggling  diseased 
cattle  across  the  border  and  selling  them  to  local  butchers,  following 

the  arrest  of  Samuel  Heckman,  a  farmer  near  Greencastle,  Pa,,  on  a  charge  of  having 

transported  banned  cattle  across  the  State  line. 


MTIOIZAL  "SGC- DAY"      'The  press  to-day  states  that  May  Day  this  year  is  also  to  be 
"Egg  Day,"  according  to  an  announcement  which  poultry  men  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  have  received  from  the 
iJational  Poultry  Council,  a  delegate  organization  representing  the  production  and 
allied  branches  of  the  poultry  industry.     Specially  apnointed  comm.ittees  will  ar- 
range the  details  for  paying  homage  to  the  hen  in  each  of  the  various  States.  In 
Illinois  the  Agriciiltural  College,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Illinois 
State  Po^oltr^/  Association,  the  Illinois  Poultry  and  Egg  Shippers^  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Agricult'oral  Association  have  been  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
committee,  which  will  be  appointed  soon. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:   "President  Coolidge  suggested 

yesterday  to  the  I.ruscle  Shoals  Commission  that  it  summon  bidders  for 
the  property  and  bargain  with  them  for  better  offers.    Chairman  Deneen 
and  Senator  Sackett,  Republican  members  of  the  commission,  it  was  un- 
derstood, have  informed  the  President  the  commission  expected  to  be  ready  Monday  to 
STibmit  to  Congress  recommendations  for  a  fifty-year  lease." 
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Section  2 

Farm  Conditions    An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  April  15  says:  "ITearly  half 
a  million  fewer  people  on  larjis  on  January  1,  1926,  than  on  Jan"uary  1,1925. 
The  total  farm  population  no^  is  30  ,  555,000  as  corjpared  with  31,134,000 
on  January  1,  1925.    At  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  the  numher  of  fams 
in  operation.     These  are  cold  figures,  and  they  tell  a  cold  "blooded  story. 
In  days  V7hen  the  first  suggestions  for  the  stabilization  of  agriculture 
were  "being  made  since  the  war,  there  ^sre  many  "7:^0  said  this  "kind  of  a 
process  vras  inevital^le,  and  that  once  more  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
■should  "be  the  rule  in  the  farm  s it-'Jiat ion.     This  half  a  million  people  coulcf 
not  keep  the  pace.     The  farmer  has  taken  terrific  punishment.     Some  veve 
strong  enough  to  stand  it  and  still  survive.     Others  gave  up,  lost  out  and 
moved  to  to^n  to  '^otk  for  Trages.     If  one  is  a'ble  to  overlook  the  human  side 
of  this  condition  and  forget  the  individual  pain  and  loss  that  these 
families  have  suffered,  he  may  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  decrease  the 
nurn'oer  of  farmers,  and  thus  make  surer  profits  for  all  of  those  remaining 
on  the  farm.     This  overlooks,  however,  the  fact  that  the  same  affliction 
which  h^s  killed  many  has  badly  injured  all  the  rest.     We  do  not  believe 
any  farmer  would  say  that  this  represents  a  wholesome  reconstruction  of 
agriculture.    We  are  glad  to  see  in  statements  now  being  issued  by  the 
coianittee  in  charge  of  farm  relief  legislation  that  they  do  not  consider 
such  legislation  as  em.ergency  woik,  but  as  an  effort  to  build  permanently 
and  substantially  a  national  structure  which  will  prevent  agric-^xLtural 
disasters  in  the  future.     That  is  a  statesmanlike  attitude.    We  would 
feel  happy  to  forget  all  the  losses  of  the  last  six  years  if  we  could  feel 
that  they  had  been  responsible  for  putting  through  a  -oermanent  national 
program  for  agricultural  stability." 

Florida^s  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  17  says:  "A 

Agri-         number  of  notable  addresses  were  made  in  the  ^est  Palm  Eeach  meeting  of 
cultural    the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  of  them  intensely  sincere  and 
Develop-    all  that  was  said  being  for  the  advancement  of  Florida,     Commissioner  of 
ment  Agriculture  Mayo  gave  particular  attention  to  some  of  Florida's  most 

important  needs,  saying  that  what  is  needed  first  is  an  agric-oltural  sur- 
vey, in  order  that  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  State's  agricultural 
resources  and  advantages  may  be  acquired.     Tiiis  is  a  ver3/  important  rec- 
ommendation.    It  is  in  line  with  the  procedure  of  any  worthy  industrial 
or  business  enterprise  which  begins  with  a  study  of  the  need  for  such 
enterprise  and  then,  the  need  being  established,  to  begin  with  laying 
substantial  foundations  on  which  the  industrial  structure  may  be  erected, 
with  every  reasonable  assurance  of  future  success.  ..  .Commissioner  i,iayo  is 
convinced  Hhat  there  should  be  an  experiment  station  in  every  section  of 
the  State  that  has  a  distinctive  character  of  soil.'     The  wisdom  of  this 
recomr.'iendation  is  obvious.     In  conclusion,  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
^cooperation  between  all  forces  working  for  a  greater  Florida.      Can  any- 
thing be  more  important — cooperation,  when  once  the  most  practical  things 
to  do  are  ascertained  and  as  practical  methods  employed  for  realizing, 
substantially  and  enormously,  the  immense  and  diversified  natural  re- 
sources of  this  commonwea.lth  that  is  Florida?" 

Pood  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  I-Iarch  15,  1926,  a  de- 
crease of  one  Tier  cent  since  February  15,  1926:  an  increase  of  nearly 
six  per  cent  since  March  15,  1925;  and  an  increase  of  cibout  sixty-five  per 
cent  since  March  15,  1913.     The  index  n^jmber  (1913  =  100. 0)  was  151.1  in 
March  1925;  161.5  in  Februa.ry,  1926;  and  159.9  in  lisrch,  1926/  During 
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the  month  from  rehrje  ry  15,  1923,  to  March  15,  192o,     15  articles  on  V7hich 
monthly/  Drices  are  secured  decreased  as  follows;     Strictly  fresh  eggs,  12 
per  cent;  "butter,  ilcur,  navy  "oeans ,  and  potatoes,  2  per  cent;  and  "bacon, 
leg  of  lamb,  fresh  milk,  cheese,  lard,  balced  beans,  canned  com,  canned 
tomatoes,  Tonines,  and  bananas,  1  per  cent.     Ten  articles  increased: 
Cabbage,  13  per  cent;  oranges,  5  per  cent;  rib  roast,  pork  chops,  and 
hens,  2  per  cent;  ham,  rice,  and  raisins,  1  per  cent;  and  sirloin  steak 
and  rcand  steak,  less  than  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.    The  follomng  17 
articles  shoTved  no  change  in  the  month:     Chuck  roast,  plate  beef,  canned 
red  salmon,  evaporated  millc,  oleomargarine,  vegetable  lard  substitute, 
bread,  commeal,  rolled  oats,  com  flakes,  Tjheat  cereal,  m.acaroni,  onions, 
canned  peas,  granulated  s^agar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Gane  Protection    A  recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Game  protective  Association  says 
that  some  States  have  not  yet  com.e  to  the  realisation  that  there  must  be 
cooperation  between  the  States  to  give  adeauate  protection  to  gajne  from 
commercialization.    A  recent  case  cam^e  to  light  in  Florida  in  vrhich  the 
State  Attorney  3-eneral  held  that  the  game  larrs  of  Tlorida  vjere  enacted  to 
protect  Florida  game  only,  and  that  "imported"  game  might  legally  be  sold 
and  served  in  hotels  and  restaurants.     (Press,  Apr.  20.) 

Installment          An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  ITews  for  April  1  says:  "Ins tallm^ent 
Selling     selling  is  running  riot  in  the  motor  car  trade  and  it  has  forced  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  other  lines  to  adopt  the  same  plan:  at  least, 
they  have  felt  that  unless  they  adopted  it  they  could  not  obtain  a  profit- 
able volume  of  business.     Financial  responsibility,  character,  habits,  all 
are  forgotten.    All  that  counts  is  that  the  i^ould-be  purchaser  has  cash 
eno^jgh  to  meet  the  do^n  pa^^.ent .    Do  you  believe  that  installment  selling 
of  automobiles  hc^.s  been  a  great  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country? 
Neither  do  vre,  but  such  is  the  contention  of  the  head  of  a  large  automobile 
manufacturing  concern,  expressed  in  a  reply  to  an  eastern  bark  which 
solicited  his  vie-'s  on  the  question  of  installment  credits.    He  held  that 
general  prosperity  is  due  to  the  enormous  sales  of  motor  cars  and  pre- 
dicted dire  disaster  for  Am.erican  industry  if  installment  selling  be  dis- 
continued " 

Badio  and  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  20  says;  "Radio  is 

tne  Pamv-  changing  the  marketing  methods  of  entire  groups  of  fanners,  according  to  a 
er  survey  made  recently  by  the  National  Farm  P^adio  Council.     The  purpose  of 

the  survey  was  to  determine  just  what  radio  means  to  fanners  and  also  to 
find  out  the  exact  time  in  the  day  or  evening  rrhen  farmers  m:ake  the  great- 
est use  of  their  receiving  sets.    I'Tinety-f ive  per  cent  of  the  farmers  Trho 
OTvn  radio  sets  think  of  their  radios  as      utility  as  vrell  as  an  auiusement 
device.     It  is  a  utility  because  it  brings  to  them  market  reports  from  24 
to  48  hours  earlier  than  they  are  obtainable  in  any  other  vray.    This  enable? 
the  farmer  to  market  his  produce  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Weather  report.^ 
often  save  him  hundreds ,  perha.ps  thousands,  of  dollars.     'Tne  radio  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  in  touch  vrith  the  leaders,  to  hear  their  talks  on 
matters  of  current  importance  to  the  agricultural  industry. .Without  doubt, 
the  radio  on  the  farms  is  a  poT'erful  agency  for  broader  education,  and  for 
closer  union  between  the  farm  and  the  city.    One  of  the  big  problems  of 
the  day  is  hovr  to  keep  the  yo^jng  people  contented  on  the  farms.    The  call 
IS  to  the  citjr;  and  unless  modern  science  and  invention  can  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  sa^tisfy  the  cravings  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  m.en  and  vomen  on 
the  farms,  there  rrill  be  more  a^bandomi  farms  than  ever.t^ 
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Meat  and  An  editorial  in  The  !?all  Street  Journal  for  April  20  says:  "Senate-' 

Foreign      Smoot  recently  quoted  some  startlins^  fi,eur2s  on  the  undernourished  condi- 
Trade         tion  of  the  average  Italian.    A  few  days  before  his  speech,  some  foreign 
trade  figu^^es  were  published,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  how  the  condi- 
tion he  describes  affects  the  American  farmer  and  manufacturer.  Compared 
with  the  average  consumption  of  food  in  the  United  States,  he  shows  that 
the  Italian  consumrjtion  of  meat  is  ont-qua.rter ,  potatoes  one-third, 
sugar  one-sixth,  and  coffee  one-fifth.     It  must  not  be  -understood  from 
this  that  the  Italians  are  on  a  diet  averaging  one-quarter  that  of  ours. 
But  mailing  allo^^ance  for  other  goods,   it  appears  certain  that  the  Italians 
consime  less  than  3,200  calories,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  daily 
average  of  human  requirements.    Our  own  consumption  of  meat  per  capita  in 
1925,  while  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  two  years,  was  154.3  pounds,  ?iid 
of  lard  13.4.     The  Italiahs,  according  to  Senator  Smoot,  are  getting 
along  on  less  than  a  fourth  of  that.     This  throws  some  light  on  the  for- 
eign trade  figures.     In  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  between 
July  1,  1925,  and  January  31,  1926,  the  volume  of  our  exports  of  meat  and 
lard  fell  off  25  per  cent.     In  that  same  period  also  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Italy  bought  no  fresh  X)ork  at  all,  although  taking  a  small  quantity 
in  the  preceding  year.    People  who  have  any  money  to  spend  will  buy  the 
food  they  like,  but  those  in  close  circumstances  must  make  the  appetite 
fit  the  income.    Tliat  a  decreased  purchasing  power  in  Europe  is  felt  here 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  total  exports  of  meat  and  lard.     The  Februa.ry  figures, 
recently  published,  show  that  in  the  eight  months  since  July  1,  1925,  we 
exported  927,260,000  pounds  of  meat  and  lard.    A  year  ago  the  total  was 
1,149,700,000  pounds.    Even  at  that  larger  figure,  the  working  people  of 
the  import  co-untries,  England  included,  were  eating  less  meat  than  we. 
This  decrease  averages  over  20  per  cent  in  meat  and  over  18  per  cent  in 
lard.    High  prices  here  were  one  of  the  contributing  factors,  the  unit 
price  of  meat  in  this  time  being  20.3  against  15.8  a  year  ago.    But  the 
volume  of  exports,  although  grea.tly  affected  by  the  price,  was  still  more 
restricted  by  conditions  in  the  importing  countries  themselves.     It  was 
not  aJone  Italy,  but  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  even  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  world's  greatest  meat  importer,  that  thir 
reaction  to  industrial  conditions  was  so  plainly  shown,     Italy's  plight, 
and  the  condition  of  other  European  countries,  ma,y  not  reach  the  senator- 
ial heart,  but  it  has  already  touched  the  pocket  nerve  of  the  farmers." 

Milk  Frauds  A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  19  says:  "Frank  Hufnagel 

in  Austria    went  the  orthodox  fraud  of  the  milkman  one  better— so  much  better  that 
he  has  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.    Hufnagel,  one 
of  the  biggest  dairymen  in  Vienna,  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  watering  of 
milk.    Through  an  ingenious  ma.chine  invented  by  Rudolph  Lachnitt,  who  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  Jail,  he  succeeded  during  the  past  two  years 
in  selling  his  cream  and  having  it  too.     Hufnagel  ran  all  his  milk  through 
separators  and  sold  the  cream.     Then,  reversing  the  process,  he  added 
melted  beef  suet  to  the  separa^ted  milk  ana  rajn  it  through  a  'homogenizing' 
machine,  which,  working  on  the  opposite  principle  of  the  cream  separator, 
so  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  substitute  cream  that  the  liquid  resembled  the 
original  product.     He  sold  this  as  unseparated  milk,  even  advertising  its 
high  percentage  of  butterfat.     The  fraud  was  undetected  by  customersT 
whom  it  is  estimated  Hifnagel  cheated  out  of  $40,000  ^orth  of  cream.  It 
was  discovered  only  when  a  curious  milk  inspector  began  to  wonder  how 
Hufnagel  could  sell  more  cream  and  unseparated  milk  than  his  herd  of  cows 
could  possibly  produce. ..." 
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STigar  Beets  An  article  in  CoiintTy  Life  (London)  for  April  10  says:  "It  is  too 

in  Britain    early  yet  to  estimate  the  influence  which  the  sugar  beet  crop  will  exert 
on  British  farming  systems.    There  is,  however,  very  little  dou"bt  that  the 
present  guaranteed  prices  make  the  crop  sufficiently  profitable  as  to  merit 
cultivation,  even  if  only  on  a  trial  basis.    It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  some  of  the  recognize  potato-^growing  districts  a  proportion  of 
this  area  has  been  devoted  to  the  crop  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  concerning  the  potato  trade  from  year  to  year.    The  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  sugar  beet  culture,  however,  can  only  be  recognized  when,  it 
features  as  a  regular  crop  in  the  rotation.    At  the  moment  many  potato 
growers  welcome  the  advent  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  country  as 
an  B.lternative  source  of  farm  revenue,  though  potatoes  probably  prove  a 
more  profitable  crop  in  a  season  when  prices  are  reasonably  good." 

Section  3 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Fam  Products         April  20:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.85  for  the  top;  bulk  of 
sales  $11.80  to  $13. lO;  beef  steers  heifers ,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to 
$10.35;  cows,  good  and  choice, .  $6.65  to  $8.25;  canner  and  cutter  $3.75  to 
$5;  vealers,  mediijm  to  choice,  $8  to  $11.50;  calves,,  medium  to  choice  $6 
to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $9;  fat 
lambs  $13.50  to  $15.35;  yearling  wethers medi-um  to  choice  $11.50  to 
$13.50;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $5  to  $9.75;  feeding  lambs  $12  to 
$14.50.  . 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  af  a  range  of  $12  to  $17  per 
barrel  in  leading  markets.    New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $5.  to 
$5.65  in  eastsm  markets;-  $5,35  to  $5-40  f.o.b.  Texas  Yellow  Berm-uda 
onions,  comnercial  pack,  ranged  $2.50  to  $3  per  standard  crate  in  cons'um'- 
ing  centers;  $1.50  to  $1.65; f.o.b.  Laredo.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold 
at  $3.50  to  $4.25  per  barrel  in  city  wholesale  ma^rkets  and  at  $3  to 
$3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  and  South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage 
mostly  75/  to  $1.25  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper  in  the  East. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  April  20:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.64  to  $1.73.  No. 2  red  winter  Sf.Louis  $1.74  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.72  l/2. 
No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.70;  Kansas  City  $1.62  to  $1.66.    No. 2 
mixed  corn  Kansas  City  69  l/2.    No. 3  mixed  com  Minneapolis  66  I/2/.  No.2 
yellow  com  Kansas  City  72j^,    No. 3  yellow  com  Minneapolis  69  to  72^!^; 
St, Louis  735^.    No, 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  71  l/2^^.    No, 3  white  com 
St.  Louis  73  1/2^.  No, 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  43  l/4j^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Minneapolis  39^;  St.  Louis  43  1/4^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  2 
points,  closing  at  17, 83^  per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  advanced: 
1  point,  closing  at  18. 55?^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  lorice       Apr.,  20,  Apr.  19,  Apr.  20,  1925 
Railroads                  20  Industrials'                 137.47           136.91  121-23 

20  R.R.  stocks  105.70  105.23  96.31 

(Wall  St;  Jour.,  Apr,  21,). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aficcting  agriculture,  particularly  in  i:s  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARM  EELIE?  The  Ho-ase  agricultural  committee  reopened  yesterday  hearings 

L£C-ISLATIOIT      on  farm  relief,  after  voting  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  report  both 
the  Tincher  and  Haugen  Dills,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

The  Chicago  corresiDondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day 
writes:  "Students  of  farm  conditions  are  much  interested  In  the  T/ashington  ne^rs  re- 
garding the  Jar  dine  Farm  Belief  Bill,    The  measure »  if  enacted  into  law,  will  make 
the  existing  farmers'  cooperative  associations  more  important  factors  in  the 
Nation's  trade  than  heretofore.    Despite  losses  of  membership  and  "business  in  some 
lines,  a  great  many  of  these  organizations  are  no^  functioning  vigorously.  The 
groTTth  of  cooperative  marketing  of  livestock  in  lo^a  has  been  very  marked  in  the 
last  five  years,  as  sho^n  by  a  survey  for  the  five  years,  192C-1924,  inclusive.  Not 
counting  farmers'  grain-elevator  companies  that  buy  livestock,  but  including  those 
operating  livestock  shipping  departments,  there  vrere  631  active  associations  in  the 
State  in  1924,  as  compared  with  659  in  1920." 


EADIO  HSGULATIOIT         The  Associated  Press  April  21  reports:  "Under  the  tireless  act 
of  1912,  as  construed  in  the  recent  Chicago  decision  aga^inst  the 
Gov,emment  in  its  case  against  the  Zenith  Hadio  Corporation,  no  one 
has  authority  to  'protect  the  listening  public  against  utter  chaos  in  the  service 
upon  vrhich  it  h^s  come  to  rely,'  Secretary  Hoover  said  April  20  in  coisnenting  on 
the  court  ruling.     The  decision,  he  said,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assign  either  -^^ave  lengths  or  time  of  operation.     The  Secretary  said  a 
solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  White  bill,  rhich  already  has  passed  the  House 
and  TThich  provides  for  a  semi- j-adic ial  commission  to  regulate  the  industry." 


IJWi  YOBE  im  AUCTION  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Over  $5,000,000 
■v^orth  of  ra^  furs  from  all  parts  of  the  rrorld  were  put  on  sho77  at 
lle^  York  yesterday, prior  to  being  sold  at  the  tenth  annual  spring 
auction.    The  auction  Trill  begin  on  Monday  next  and  T^ill  run  for  eight  days.  In- 
cluded in  the  offering  rill  be  2,200  silver  fox  of  prime  Tjuality,  the  second  largest 
quantity  ever  offered  at  auction  in  this  city.    Other  collectiois  that  contain  skins 
of  high  quality,  according  to  executives  of  the  Ne^v  York  Auction  Company,  are  v^hite 
fox,  mink.  Northern  muskrat  and  skurk:.     Offerings  of  Northern  muskrat,  mink,  raccoon 
and  marmot  are  smaller  than  those  of  last  year's  spring  auction.'! 


PHOSPHATE  TMIE  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  21  states  th^t  a  report 

IN  AFRICA        by  the  African  Phosphate  Bureau  in  Morocco  shovrs  that  there  vere  ex- 
ported last  year  570,000  tons  of  phosphates  out  of  a  total  production 
of  721.000,  against  total  outputs  of  420,000  tons  in  1924  and  250,000 
in  1923.    These  exports  are  so  great,  it  is  stated,  that  American  phosphates  have 
been  practically  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Holland,  Cennany,  Norray,  Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,    The  output  of 
Moroccan  phosphates  is  grovring  very  rapidly  and  exports  are  due  to  increase  since 
the  creation  of  the  Phosphates  Electric  Railway,  running  to  the  Port  of  Casablanca. 
The  total  G-overnment-o^.ed  production  in  2/iorocco  yields  90,000,000  francs  annually, 
and  a,dditional  State  properties  are  being  prepared  for  the  agriculture  of  future 
years , 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  In  an  editorial  on  farm  legislation.  The  Journal  of  CoiDiiierce  for 
Legislation    April  21  says:" — .This  essential  indifference,  this  absence  of  con- 

stractive  ideas,  or  this  unv7illingnes s  to  see  adequate  steps  of  the  right 
sort  taken,  vrhichever  it  is,  presents  a  serious  prohlem  in  our  national 
life  to-day  and  one,  incidentally,  that  may  in  the  end  cost  us  heavily. 
It  is  hardly  too  inach  to  say  that  the  question  of  fair  and  effective  treat- 
ment of  our  farm  pro^blem  is  the  key  issue  of  the  present  generation.  There 
are,  at  all  events,  two  powerful  reasons  for  assigning  it  such  a  position: 
First,  if  something  constructive  is  not  presently  done  in  the  matter, 
destructive  and  heavily  damaging  steps  are  certain  to  follo';?  at  one  -time 
or  another,  and  second,  sound  remedies  for  the  ills  our  farmers  are  tc-day 
suffering  rould  acconrolish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  end  than  merely  to  v 
place  the  agricultural  industry  in  a  much  more  coraforta'fele  situation — they 
770uld  indeed  go  a  long  ray  to^rard  removing  conditions  that  threaten  at 
some  time  in  the  none  too  distant  future  to  place  the  industry  and  trade 
of  the  whole  country  in  a  distinctly  awkvrard  position.     Let  no  one  de- 
ceive himself  with  the  idea  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  can  be  put 
off  indefinitely  with  vague  promises  or  with  meaningless  measures.     It  has 
not  as  a  matter  cf  fact  "been  possible  to  keep  them  entirely  out  of  the 
national  Treasury-  as  it  is.    Contributions  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  land 
for  the  *aid'  of  the  farmer  have  so  far  been  held  within  small  limits  com- 
pared with  t?ie  demands  that  are  now  being  made,  but  there  is  and  there  can 
be  no  assurance  in  existing  circumstances  that  a  purely  negative  defense 
will  always  continue  to  prove  effective.    On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the 
rural  districts  have  a  real  grievance  and  are  unable  to  distinguish  the 
real  from  the  apparent  causes  of  their  troubles  they  will  remain  a  m.enace. 
....As  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere  for 
a  long  while  past  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  at  T7ashington  to  the 
farmer  is  to  restore  a  greater  measure  of  reason  to  our  tariff  and  immi- 
gration policies.     Hardly  less  important  is  the  need  for  positive,  in- 
telligent and  forward-looking  action  in  international  affairs,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  do  whatever  we  can  to  restore  Europe  to  a  peaceful  productiv- 
ity which  would  enable  those  peoples  to  buy  more  freely  of  our  raw  mater- 
ials.   Real  banking  reform  and  a  more  careful  formulation  of  foreign  debt 
policies  would  likewise  in  the  end  help  to  work  costs  of  production  to 
lower  levels  and  thus  prove  a  boon  to  the  fanner.:' 

Apple  Exports       An  editorial  in  Northwest  Produce  News  (Seattle)  for  April  15  says: 
"Apple  sales  abroad  declined  more  than  $3,CC0,CC0  in  1925  while  the  ex- 
ports of  fresh  fruit  gained  in  total  value  almost  $1,0C0,CC0.    These  two 
related  facts  are  of  supreme  iisportance  to  the  Northwest  because  3?j.ch  of 
the  apple  exportation  is  from  this  State.     Oranges,  pears,  grapefruit  and 
grapes  are  going  into  the  world' s  commerce  in  greater  volume  and  are  com- 
peting in  a  general  way  with  the  major  orchard  crop  of  the  Northwest. 
Bverything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  apples  in  the  lead  in  world 
consumption,  because  it  is  the  export  market  which  absorbs  surplus  produc- 
tion.   Ever;^'  obstacle  to  the  ready  sale  of  apples  abroad  o^jght  to  be  re- 
moved without  hesitancy.     The  English  market  is  threatened  by  the  arsenic 
spray  scare,  which  can  be  nullified  by  iDrompt  action  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  looking  toward  enforcement  of  regulations  which  sh^ll 
prevent  overdosed  apples  from  being  sent  into  trade  channels.    The  market 
open  to  all  growers  should  not  be  threatened  because  some  of  them  are 
careless.     In  the  past  year  England  was  America's  best  apple  customer. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  boxed  export  and 
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about  SO  per  cent  of  the  barreled  product.    Canada  bought  11  per  cent  of 
the  boxed  apples,  and  Germany  vras  a  close  third  in  the  list.    Ealf  of  the 
fruit  export  was  apples  valued  at  $2l,063,0C0,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  came  to  the  Northwest.    This  sum  plays  too  big  a  part  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  State  to  be  lost  because  no  one  will  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  ireans  of  keeping  foreign  narkets  open.'' 

Fam  Census  A  decrease  of  1.2  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  be- 

tween 1920  and  1925  was  reported  April  20  by  the  Census  Bureau,  rhich 
placed  the  respective  totals  at  6,448,343  and  6,371,617.     The  bureau,  mak- 
ing a  preliminary  announcement  of  the  number  of  farms  by  ten-'ure  as  dis-l 
closed  in  the  1925  census  of  agr icult^or e ,  disclosed  a  1.4  per  cent  de- 
cline in  operation  by  owners  and  an  increase  of  0.3  per  cent  in  operation 
by  tenants,  who  operated  38.6  per  cent  of  all  fanns  in  1925. (Press , Apr ,21) 

Installment  An  editorial  in  western  Breeders^  Journal  for  April  l;;says:  "The 

Buying       extension  of  the  system  of  buying  on  installments  h^s  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  last  year  or  two.    Dees  this  development  bode  good  or 
evil?    Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  recently  solicited  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  big  business  ex- 
ecutives on  this  question*    Comparatively  few  of  the  gentlemen  questioned 
believe  that  installment  buying  is  proceeding  along  sound  economic  lines. 
Lost  of  them  believe  it  to  be  greatly  overdone.    Vis.'ny  of  them  see  in  the 
system  grave  danger  to  the  economic  future  of  the  coujitry.    It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  heads  of  great  enterprises  manufacturing  articles  th-at 
come  in  the  ^necessity'  class  are  particularly  antagonistic. — There  ap- 
pears to  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  there  may  be  some  justification 
in  the  moderate  use  of  the  installment  plan  in  p^orchasing  necessities,  but 
the  feeling  of  most  of  these  ind-'ostrial  leaders  is  almost  bitter  to  its 
opposition  to  the  use  of  the  plan  in  loading  up  the  -oeople  with  luxuries 
that  they  can  ill  afford.     It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  when  millions  of 
people  mortgage  not  only  everything  theyh^ve,  but  everything  they  expect 
to  h^ve  for  some  time  to  come  in  order  to  maintain  automobiles  and  wear 
diamonds  they  in^jair  their  buying  power  so  far  as  the  food  and  clothing 
markets  are  concerned.    Undoubtedly  the  sit'oation  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  market  for  farm  oroducts." 

Land  Fertility     An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Comnerce  for  April  20  says:  "The 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  says  in  a  recent  study  th^t  failure 
to  consert^e  soil  fertility  is  one  of  the  gravest  factors  among  those  con- 
stituting our  agric^jlt-oi^al  problems.     Attention  is  called  to  the  declining 
acreage  yields  of  the  principal  crops  and  the  inferior  producti\-ity  of  our 
agricult'oral  lands  as  compared  with  some  of  the  areas  that  h^ve  been 
worked  for  centuries  in  Europe.  '  Sspecial  emphasis  is  olaced  upon  our 
failure  to  return  to  the  soil  the  elem.ents  withdraTm,  by  adec^'Jiate  use  of 
fertilizers.    -Kiis  within  limits  is,  of  course,  guite  true  and  it  dees  a 
certain  amount  of  good  to  emphasize  the  facts.    But  they  are  not  as  de- 
pressing as  would  appear  on  the  s'arface.     The  richer  the  Nation  the  more 
careless  are  its  methods  of  agriculture.     Poverty  is  the  best  cultivator 
after  all.     The  enthusiastic  ravings  cf  students  of  agricultural  economics 
might,  in  fact,  make  some  people  want  to  live  in  China.  The  fact,  however^ 
that  China  can  support  more  people  per  given  unit  of  land  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  testifies  sinply  to  her  wealth  in  people  and  poverty 
in  natural  resources.    Careful  methods  of  cultivation  will  come  in  time. 
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They  have  come  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States — hut  they  seldom 
develop  except  under  the  lash  of  economic  necessity." 

Marketing             An  editorial  in  Nev:  York  Commercial  for  April  19  says:  "Many 
nstruction    "businesses  have  failed  because  of  inability  to  manufacture  cheaply  and 
well,  but  a  greater  number  have  been  forced  to  liquidate  through  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  marketing.     It  is  sometimes  easier 
to  make  an  article  well  than  to  find  customers  after  production  has  "been 
completed.    Were  the  relative  importance  of  production  and  marketing  to  be 
debated  both  sides  would  find  adherents.    That  one  can  not  exist  without 
the  other  is  sure.    Engineering  schools  and  colleges  give  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  r)hysical  characteristics  of  materials  and  methods  of 
f abrica.tion,  which  is  wise.    How  many  institutions  of  learning  are  there ♦ 
however,  -7hich  purport  to  teach  business  hut  which  do  not  include  instruc- 
tion on  the  elements  of  distribution.    Elementary  schools  ccver  business 
routine  fairly  thoroughly,  and  more  advanced  commercial  courses  cover 
economics,  finance  and  banking.     In  altogether  too  many  instances,  never- 
theless, instruction  on  marketing  is  entirely  neglected.     Tliis  fact  serves 
to  retard  progress  of  graduates  when  they  adtually  enter  the  complex 
organization  of  business  Each  year  should  find  more  schools  and  col- 
leges including  the  study  of  practical  narketing  problems  J> 

Trade  Relations    An  editorial  in  The  Farmers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  April  3  says: 
"Modern  facilities  of  quick  communication  and  of  speedy  transport  have 
caused  the  world  to  shrink  to  very  small  dimensions.     In  no  respect  is 
this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  distribution  of  farm  produce.    Eor  the 
past  half  century  the  world  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  h-S.s  come  to 
resemble  more  closely  one  huge  farm,  or,  perhaps,  more  traly,  a  series  of 
gigejitic,  yet  specialized,  fams.    Great  Britain  stands  out  as  the  larg- 
est buyer  of  agricultural  products,  for  the  dual  reason  that  some  of  the 
commodities  her  people  need  for  their  daily  diet  can  not,  owing  to  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  other  causes,  be  produced  in  these  islands,  and 
others  are  not  considered  profitable  to  produce.    Natural  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  make  costs  of  production  to  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  so  set  the  agencies  of  transport  busy.     Great  Britain  draws  her  sup- 
plies of  beef  from  the  Argentine,  of  mutton  frcm  Australia  and  Hew  Zea-' 
land,  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  and  America,  of  butter  and  bacon 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Denm.ark.     So  it  is  all  round,  if  France 
and  Germany  supply  wine,  India  and  Cpylon  forward  tea,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  such  very  essential  spices  as  cinnamon  and  cloves. — Tliis  con- 
ception of  the  modern  world  does  not  strike  the  home  producer  until  he 
finds  his  commodities  in  keen  competition  with  food  articles  raised  long 
distances  away  and  transported  over  broad  seas.     .It  is  highly  possible 
the  inter-trading  in  food  coninodities  between  countries  will  become  more 
complex.    Two  recent  significant  facts  are  that  the  Continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  becoming  increasingly  larger  consumers  for  Argentine 
beef  and  mutton,  and  that  some  live  fat  cattle  frcm  the  latter  country 
have  been  shipped  to  Belgium,  and  the  carcasses  sold  in  English  beef 
maikets . " 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Panch  for  April  10  says:  "During  the  late 
Agriculture  fall  and  winter  months  Farm  and  Ranch  received  many  letters  severely 

condemning  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  for  raising  its  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  cotton  crop.... The  board  explained  that  the  estimates  were  only 
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preliminary*  and  were  changed  to  meet  conditions,  sr.ch  as  continued  good 
picking  weather  which  gave  a  larger  turn  out  of  cotton.    Now  comes  the 
final  count  from  the  gins  which  totals  more  than  16,000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton*  still  higher  than  the  hoard  estimated.    It  is  apparent 
that  the  conservative  estimates  earlier  in  the  season  were  beneficial 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South.    Had  it  been  known  during  October,  November, 
and  December  that  the  cotton  crop  would  amount  to  more  than  IS.OOOsOOO 
bales,  the  price  received  by  the  farmers  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
lower.     It  so  happens  that  the  final  count  came  after  most  of  the  cotton 
had  left  the  farmers'  hands,  so,  after  all,  growers  were  benefited  by  the 
reports  instead  of  being  damaged.    Every  cotton  grower  knows  that  the 
yield  is  -uncertain,  and  is  easily  influenced  by  weather  conditions,  so 
all  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  can  do  is  to  estimate  from  a  condition  basis 
as  found  on  the  date  of  receiving  reports  from  Government  agents.     It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  methods  of  the  board  could  be  changed  with 
some  advantage  to  all  concerned.    The  reports  would  be  more  easily  under- 
stood if  the  cornpa risen  were  made  with  the  year  previous  instead  of  as- 
s-uming  a  100  per  cent  basis,  vrhich  of  course  is  theoretical  only.     If  the 
board  would  report  that  the  cotton-crop  condition  in  Texas  on  July  1  was 
90  per  cent  of  the  1925  condition  on  the  same  date,  then  one  would  be 
able  to  judge  something  of  the  prospective  yield,  provided,  of  course, 
conditions  remained  the  same." 


Section  4 

MEEET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  21:    Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.85  for  the  top;  bulk 
of  sales  $11.90  to  $13.20;  beef  steers  choice  $9,75  to  $10=50:  heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $10.35;  cows,  good  and  choice  $6.65  to  $8^.25; 
canner  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5.     Yealers,  medium  to  choice,  $8  to  $11-50; 
heavy  calves,  medi-um  to  choice  $6  to  $7.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers, 
$6.50  to  $9;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $13-75  to  $15.75;  yearling    '  ... 
wethers,  medi-um  to  choice,  $11*75  to  $13»75;  fat  ev/es,  common  to  choice, 
$6  to  $9.75;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14,50- 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  declined  $6  to  $8  per  barrel  in 
leading  eastern  cities  at  $12  to  $15.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  slight- 
ly weaker  at  $6.25  to  $7  per  100  po-onds  in  city  markets;  $5.50  f.o.b» 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  mostly  $4  to  $4.25  per  barrel  in  leading  markets; 
$3  to  $3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Texas  domestic  type  cabbage  $10  to  $15 
lower  at  $40  to  $60  bulk  per  ton  in  consuning  centers;  $15  to  $20  foO.b, 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  bOi  to  $1  lower,  at  $3.50  to  $5  per 
24-pint  crate  in  terminal  markets;  auction  sales  $3  to  $3.67  l/2  at 
Hammond.     Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions,  commercial  pack,  weak  at  $2  to  $3 
per  crate  in  distributing  centers;  $1^40  to  $1.50  f.o.b. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  38  I/2/;  Chicago 
37  1/4?^:  Philadelphia  39  1/2^^;  Boston  399^, 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  21:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.65  to  $1.73.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,74;  St. Louis  $1.73;  Kansas 
City  $1.68.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1,69;  St. Louis  $1.69;  Kansas  City 
$1.59  to  $1.62.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  72  l/2^;  Minneapolis  67  l/2{^; 
Kansas  City  68^^;  No. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  57  to  69j^.    No. 3  yellow  com 
Chicago  73^;  Minneapolis  70  to  73^;  St. Louis  73^^;  Kansas  City  70{!^.  No. 3 
white  com  Chicago  74^;  St. Louis  73  1/4$^;  Kansas  City  69  l/2^  No. 2 
white  oa|;s  Kansas  City  43^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  l/2^;  Minneapolis 
39j^;  St.  Louis  43^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  7  designated  ma,rkets  advanced  13  points, 
closing  at  17.96^  per  lb.   (holiday  in  Texas  narkets.)    New  York  May 
future  contracts  advanced  27  points,  closing  at  18.829^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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EAEM  EELIEF  The  press  to-day  reports;  "More  complications  were  added 

LEGISLATION      yesterday  to  the  congressional  problems  over  farm-relief  legislation. 

Viihile  the  legislative  road  was  being  cleared  to  enable  early  consid- 
eration of  the  Tincher  and  Hangen  bills  in  the  House,  the  agriculture 
committee  reported  out  the  ASwell  bill  creating  a  surplus-crop,  Goveminent-credit 
fund  to  assist  a  system  of  national  cooperative  associations  for  each  farm  commod- 
ity.   The  action  of  the  comjnittee  is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  House  rule^. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  favorable  reports  from  a  committee  on  more  than  one  bill 
dealing  with  the  Same  subject  and  in  this  instance  the  agriculture  committee  has 
favorably  reported  all  three  measures.     Its  action,  however,  is  designed  to  give 
the  House  membership  an  opportunity  to  share  either  in  the  benefits  or  embarrassment 
which  may  come  from  the  handling  of  the  farm- relief  problem.    Where  it  had  been  con- 
fidently expected  that  there  would  be  no  bill  at  all  from  the  committee,  the  House 
has  been  given  three  from  which  to  choose. 

"Out  of  all  three  measures,  in  the  view  of  some  House  leaders,  there  is  no 
one  ground  for  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  members.    The  Tincher  bill,  extending 
credit  to  farm  cooperative  undoubtedly  has  the  most  friends.     It  is  regarded  as  the 
administration  bill,  having  the  approval  of  Secretary  Jardine,,  but,  as  with  the 
others  and  the  whole  subject  of  farm  relief,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  to  oppose  it.    The  Haugen  bill,  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  claiming  for  its  friends  representatives  from  the 
Com  Belt,  will  be  the  first  of  the  three  bills  to  be  given  consideration  in  the 
House.    This  was  decided  yesterday  by  Chairman  Haugen  after  the  House  steering  com- 
mittee had  met  and  agreed  to  give  farm  legislation  an  early  chance  for  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

"The  three  bills  indicate  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  committee  itself  and 
if  any  farm  legislation  is  passed  this  session,  which  is  doubtful,  the  legislative 
structure  set  up  by  the  three  bills  may  possibly  be  set  aside  entirely.  Coiiinittee 
members  expressed  the  opinion  that  still  other  proposed  relief  bills  may  be  called 
^ap  when  the  legislation  finally  is  given  the  floor.    Every  indication  is  that  the 
fanii  legislation  v, ill  be  the  subject  of  a  protracted  and  bitter  fight,  which  may  up- 
set the  leaders'  adjournment  plans  and  keep  Congress  in  session  long  after  June  1." 


AIviERlCM  FOEEST  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  says:  "Publicity  for 

WEEK  the  purposes  of  American  Forest  Week  is  given  in  overflowing  measure 

by  nmerous  fires  which  have  been  raging  in  the  woodlands  of  the  near- 
by couQties.     Various  suiimer  cottages  have  been  consumed,  as  if' to 
make  sure  that  the  public's  attention  is  drawn  to  these  needless  conflagrations » 
Maybe  the  American  people  can  leam  to  grow  timber  to  meet  the  Nation*s  wants,  but 
they  will  first  have  to  suppress  the  senseless  citizens  v^ho  set  brush  and  forest 
fires,  either  accidentally  or  by  intention,  on  a  windy  day." 
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iUnerican  The  New  York  Times  of  April  13  saysr   "An  Arr:erican  corporation,  the 

pam  Aid  in    Russian  Reconstruction  Farms  Company,  is  operating  15,000  acres  of 
Russia       land  in  Southeastern  Russia  as  a  model  agricultural  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration station.    An  effort  is  "being  made  not  only  to  save  the  'vvheat 
crops  of  Russia  hut  to  teach  the  peasants  the  proper  methods  of  develop- 
ing Russians  chief  source  of  wealth,  the  land.    A  demonstration  farm 
school  is  conducted  where  peasants  are  taught  modern  agricultural  methods 
tractor  cultivation,  crop  rotation,  scil  fertilization  8.nd  the  essential 
conservat ionoof  moisture  through  deeper  plo^^ing  and  adequate  harrowing. 
An  agricultural  service  centre  is  also  maintained,  including  a  machine 
shop.... 'The  Russian  Reconstruction  Farms  Comoa      is  incorDorated  under 
the  lav7s  of  Hew  York  State,  and  among  those  indorsing  the  project  are 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard;  Wells  A.  Sherman  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  R«  L.  Watts,  Dean  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania  State  College:  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford, 
and  Mary  S.  Woolley,  President  of  Mo^jmt  Kolyoke  College." 

Ayers  on  Leonard  P.  Ayers ,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company, 

Business    in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  April  21,  says:  "The  most  important  business 
Situation  development  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  heen  the  termination  of 
the  bull  market  for  stocks,  and  the  beginning  of  a  hear  market.     There  is 
hut  scant  validity  in  the  frequently  asserted  claimxS  that  a  serious  re- 
:T9r3e  in  the  security  markets  need  have  no  harmful  implications  for  trade 
and  industry,  and  still  less  in  the  assertion  that  the  decline  in  stock 
prices  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  general  business.     The  fact  is 
that  business  sentiment  is  better,  and  constriactive  initiative  is  more 
courageously  exercised,  when  security  prices  are  moving  up  than  when  they 
are  declining.     Goincidently  there  has  come  a  recession  in  the  phenominal 
real  estate  boom  in  Florida,  and  reports  are  beginning  to  appear  of  a 
similar  slowing  down  in  minor  real  estate  booms,    Nevertheless,  building 
construction  is  going  forward  in  large  volume.     In  Florida  there  has  been 
a  mariced^ decline  in  speculative  land  values,  but  in  most  localities  in 
that  State  more  new  building  is  now  act'oally  under  way  than  was  the  case 
at  this  time  last  year.     General  business  has  been  going  forward  at  pros- 
perity levels  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.    Steel  production, 
car  loadings,  automobile  output,  bank  clearings,  and  building  construc- 
tion have  made  new  first  c-uarter  hie:h  records.    Employment  totals  have 
been  well  maintained.     Failures  have  been  a  little  more  numerous  than 
last  year,  and  wholesale  commodity  prices ,  which  continue  to  decline, 
have  con-jtittuted  the  one  really  serious  weak  --^ct  in  the  general  situa- 
tion.    The  evidence  begins  to  indicate  that  induotrv  has  been  holding  up 
better  than  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  it  maybe  that  production  is 
beginning  to  rum  somewhat  ahead  of  consumption." 

Cotton  Cloth         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Arril  22  says:"Fnat- 
Inrports      ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  troubles  being  experienced  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  this  country,  it  is  a  fact  that  little  coinr^laint  can  be  made 
about  the  extent  of  foreign  corrrpetit ion.     Fig-jires  recently  published  by. 
the  Department  of  Comm.erce  show  that  our  receipts  of  such  goods  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  j^ear  are  much  smaller  than  was  the  case  during 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.     The  totals  in  sauare  yards  are  re- 
spectively a  little  less  than  19,000,000  and  something  over  46,000,000. 
In  the  xvhole  list  there  are  only  one  or  two  items  that  show  an  increase, 
and  most  show  marked  decline.    Only  the  finer  grades  of  goods  reveal 
increases,  and  these  normally  comprise  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our 
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imports.    The  truth  of  the  existing  situation  is  that  the  textile  in- 
dustries of  the  whole  Forld  are  suffering  in  much  the  V7a.y  that  ours  are 
doing  and  in  part  for  the  same  reasons.    Plants  were  overextended  during 
the  war  and  vast  sections  of  the  world  population  are  not  as  yet  in  a 
position  to  cons-ome  goods  on  the  scale  that  was  customary  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1914.     In  addition,  costs  are  high  and  raw  materials 
relatively  dear." 

Food  Mergers         Referring  to  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Ward  Food  Products 

Company  an  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  April  10  says;  "The  atmosphere 
is  cleared  and  millers  may  feel  more  safe  and  certain  of  their  iDOsition. 
Our  population  is  enlarging  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  annually  and  this 
means  a  steady  increment  in  bakeries,  in  home  consumption  and  in  flour 
trade.     There  can  be  no  combines  between  the  several  large  baking  corpora- 
tions now  in  existence,  as  a  result  of  the  decree.     There  remains,  of 
course,  a  problem  for  millers,  which  was  first  discovered  when  the  ITaticn- 
al  Biscuit  Co.  was  organized,  namely  concentrated  buying.    But  any  adher- 
ence to  Federation  ethics  and  a  common-sense  understanding  between  buyers 
and  sellers  offers  a  solution.    Altogether  we  think  it  was  a  very  sensi- 
ble thing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  77ard  to  reach  an  amicable  basis  of  dissolu- 
tion, avoiding  public  irritation,  removing  fear  of  the  results  of  such- 
combinations  and  restoring  confidence  among  independents.    There  is  a 
satisfying  strength  in  Individualism,  in  personal  conduct  of  mills  and 
the  flurry  of  merging  temporarily  undermined  this.    But  the  industry  is 
ndt  going  to  be  made  over  in  concentrated  form  like  the  steel  industry 
or  oil,  and  individualism  will  survive  at  least  for  several  generations." 


Land  Prices  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  24  says: "Imrestiga- 

and  Fana  tion  shows  that  there  is  a  slight  advance  noticeable  at  the  present  in 
Income       the  price  of  farm  land  and  in  farm  incomes.     The  high  peak  in  both  was. 

reached  in  1920.    Between  1920  and  1922  farm  incomes  slumped  rapidly  and 
far,  but  they  began  to  climb  steadily  back.    The  price  of  farm  land  . 
dropped  more  slowly  but  continued  downward  to  the""  end  of  1925.    The  rise 
in  farm  incomes  since  1923  has  evidently  caused  a  reaction  in  land  values 
and  13  pulling  them  up.    The  ratio  between  the  two  lias  not  been  consistent 
In  other  words,  faim  incomes  are  not  reflected  quickly  in  land  values.  If 
writers  and  economists  would  devote  more  time  and  space  to  the  considera- 
tion of  production  economics  and  less  to  the  treatment  of  land  values  it 
would  be  better  for  agriculture  and  all  concerned.    As  a  matter  of  fact; 
the  stealy  home-of^ning  farmer  has  little  interest  in  the  subject  of  land 
values  and  gains  nothing  by  the  advancement  in  price*    On  the  contrary,  he 
loses,  because  he  pays  more  taxes  on  the  higher  val^jation.     The  price  of 
land  has  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  crops 
p reduced o" 

Hoadside  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  10  says:  "Headers  of 

J^arkets     Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  New  Jersey  farmers 
operating  roadside  markets  to  shield  themselves  from  the  unsavory  reputa- 
tion developed  by  •g3rp<  horse- and- wagon  '  farmers »^    By  living  up  to  a 
rather  stringent  set  of  rules,  and  by  submitting  to  inspection  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets,   some  of  the  Jersey-  produce  men  are  building  for 
the  ^Standard  ItarketS'  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  high  ^lity  ' 
produce.     'Bieir  way  of  doing  business  is  certain  to  draw  trade  away  from 
the  man  who  loads  up  a  wagon  with  stale  produce  from  city  wholesale  center 
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and  sells  it  along  a  busy  co-'jntry  roadside.    Massachusetts  produce  growers 
have  had  the  same  kind  of  competition  to  meet.    A  group  of  farmers  in  one 
county  of  that  State  got  together,  decided  upon  a  set  of  regulations,  and 
adopted  a.s  their  trade  sign  an  ear  of  corn.    Not^  there  is  a  movement  under 
foot  for  cooperation  "between  the  progressive  roadside  market  owners  of 
several  eastern  States.     Tne  Massachusetts  growers  probably  will  a.dopt  the 
principle  of  inspection  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  -which  is  already 
the  practice  in  ITgy/  Jersey.    And  the  lle^r:  Jersey/  standard  roadside  market 
owners  very  recently  adopted  Massachusetts''  ear  of  corn  as  their  sign. 
Maryland  is  eirpected  to  fe.ll  in  line  next." 

1?yheat  Outlook        An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  21  says:  "l?Vhile 
spring  is  cold  and  backward,  with  reports  of  snow  in  places  where  vegeta- 
tion should  be  green,  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  wheat  crop.  However, 
this  is  no  time  to  make  predictions  as  to  the  crop.    'The  most  that  can  be 
said  at  this  time  is  that  the  ha.rd  winter  wheat  is  in  unusually  fine  con- 
dition, the  soft  winter  variety  still  in  doubt,  and  outlook  for  spring 
wheat  not  good.    This  rieans  that  about  one-third  the  crop  is  in  fine  con- 
dition, another  third  on  the  doubtful  line  and  a  third  starting  under  a 
handicap, — European  conditions  are  such  that  a  good  wheat  market  may  be 
e:xpeGted  the  second  half  of  this  calendar  year.    Tliose  who  ha.ve  been 
staggered  by  the  large  world  crop  of  last  year  are  due  for  a  considerable 
sui'prise  before  the  summer  has  passed.    They  will  probably  see  consumers 
asking  for  wheat,  and  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  United  States  to 
get  it," 

Wool  Marketing     An  editorial  in  Tlie  Field  (London)  for  April  8  says:  "^ool  is  pro- 
in  Britain    duced  in  this  country  as  a  by-product.    An  important  by-product,  certair. 
ly,  but  nevertheless  the  production  of  mutton  and  lamb  is  the  chief  ob- 
jective of  sheep- faming  in  the  British  Isles.     In  the  old  days  by-product 
were  regarded  as  of  little  importance  in  any  industry,  but  as  world  compe- 
tition became  more  severe  more  attention  was  paid  to  their  efficient  use 
-    and  disposal.    If  farmers  are  to  make  any  profit  to-day  they  must  market 
all  their  products  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  issuing  a  series  of  reports  designed  to  help  them  in  this 
respect.     The  latest  addition  to  the  series  is  the  -Report  on  Wool  Market- 
ing in  England  and  Wales, ^  which  describes  in  detail  the  various  methods 
by  which  wool  is  sold.     The  number  of  sheep  ke-ot  in  this  country  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was,  and  this  is  specially  true  of  those  parts  of  England 
where  arable  sheep  farming  is  practiced.     In  spite  of  the  comparative 
smallness  of  our  clip,  however,  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  wool 
produced  are  very  great,    Hot  only  are  there  between  30  and  40  distinct 
breeds,  but  there  is  a  bewildering  variety  of  cross-bred  and  half-bred 
sheep,  of  long-crosses  and  shot^w-f-crosses ,  a,nd  of  plain  mongrels.  These 
crosses  are  almost  invariably  made  with  the  idea  of  producing  good  mutton 
rather  than  good  wool,  and  this  is  a  characteristic  of  English  sheep- 
farming  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  wool  marketing  machinery.  The 
report  suggests,  however,  that  there  are  some  directions  (e.g.  less 
indiscriminate  crossing,  and  closer  adherence  to  type,  whether  in  long 
wool  or  down  breeds)  in  which  an  irrrprorement  in  wool  might  be  possible 
.  without  Sacrificing  the  mutton  qualities  of  the  sheep,  and  research  work 
in  these  directions  is  still  in  progress.    A  wool  breeding  couiicil  is  beiii 
appointed  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  improvement  of  wool  in  this 
country,  and  aiding  any  experimental  work  on  the  subject ...  .There  are  at 
present  three  main  systems  by  which  farmers  sell  their  wool  in  this 
country;  by  private  treaty,  at  local  auction  sales,  and  by  cooperative 
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Gales  at  the  central  mrkets.     Tlie  first  method  is  th^at  most  favored  in 
the  northern  counties,  inhere  it  is  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the  ^jvool  is 
sold  "by  farmers  dir-ect  to  Disrch.-.-ot s ,  vhereas  only  35  per  cent  is  aisposed 
of  in  this  vzay  in  the  Sou thr .Luring  the  last  five  years  coopers tivs  or- 
ganizations for  the  sal5  of  v^ool  have  made  great  strides,  the  tTvo  princi- 
■pal  societies  "being  the  Kent  'Tool  G-rcT^ers,  formed  in  1920,  and  the  South- 
em  wool  CTroT7ers,  fornied  in  192?-    T'ne  latter  ras  originally  started  to 
deal  77ith  SorrbhdoT.-n  ?70ol  only,  "but  ^as  e::tended  to  deal  'v-^^ith  fooI  of  all 
types.     Last  year  a"bout  165,000  fleeces  were  received  from  20  co'jnties, 
and  a  depot  was  built  at  Chicnester  with  a  capacity  of  250,000  fleeces.... 
Bales  representing  a  5  per  cent  sample  of  each  lot  are  sent  up  to  London 
to  the  wool  auctior^s.     Tlie  Hociety  hias  handled  rool  of  no  less  than  27 
distinct  "breeds,  as  v:ell  as  various  cross-hreeds . 

Section  s" 
IviA.RCE'T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products       April  22:     Florida  Spauidiiig  Rose  potatoes  declined  $5.50  to  $8 

in  leading  markets  to  $10  to  $13  per  l^a.rrel.    lle^  York  Baldvrin  apples  fim;. 
at  $3n75  to  S4:c50  per  "barrel  in  eastern  markets;  $3  to  $3.25  f.o."b, 
Rochester.     Florida  pointed  type  cahhage  nearly  steady  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
1  1/2  "bushel  hamper.     Texas  yellow?  Bermuda  onions,  commercial  pack,  ?reak 
at  $2  to  $2o50  per  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.4-0  to  $1,50  f»0c"b<, 
Laredo.    Louisiana  Klondike  st ra^vherries  declined  $1  to  $1-75  to  $3.50 
to  $4o50  per  24-pint  crate  in  distrihuting  centers;  auction  sales  at 
$2.87  1/2  to  $3.37  l/2  at  Hammond. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14  for  the  top,  "bulk  of  sales  $12  to 
$13.30.    Beef  steers  choice  $9 -.85  to  $10«50;  heifers,  good  and  choice, 
$7.25  to  $10.25;  cov^s,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  SS,25;  canner  and  cutter 
$3.75  to  $5.     Yealers,  medium  to  choice,  $3  to  $11»50;  heavy  calves, 
raedrom  to  choice  $6  to  $7c75,     Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice, 
$5.50  to  $9.    Fat  lambs  medim  to  choice  $13.75  to  $15.75;  yearling 
Trethers,  miediniii  to  choice,  $llo75  to  $13. 75-;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice, 
$3  to  S9e75;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $12  to  $14,50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    Kew  York  33  l/2j^;  Philadelphia 
39  l/2f/;  Boston^  59  l/2do 

Grain  prices  quoted  April  22:    IJo.l  dark  northern  ivlinneapolis 
$1«62  to  $1.72.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $io74;  St.  Louis  $1.71;  Kansas 
City  $1.68.    lK0c2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1^59;  St.  Louis  $1.6S;  Kansas  City 
$1,64  1/2.    1^0.2  mixed  com  Kansas  City  70  1/2)  ;Mo»4  mixed  com  Chicago 
68  to  69  1/2^;  I\[o.3  mixed  com  I^.-iinneapolis  67^.    lie. 5  mixed  com  Chicago 
64  1/2  to  65^.    IT0.2  yellow  corn  Chicago  75  l/2y:;  Kansas  City  72f'.  iJo.3 
yellow  com  Chicago  72  to  74  I/29;  Minneapo"! is  69  to  73c';  St. Louis  73^. 
IT0.3  white  corn  Chicago  73/^^;  St.  Louis  73  l/2j^;  No .2  white  c.::rn  Kansas 
City  71  1/2^    NOoo  white  cats  Chicago  42  1/4;/;  Minnea.iDOi is  38  1/2^^ 
St.  Louis  43^^;  Kansas  City  42  1/2^:. 

Ivliddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  26 
points,  closing  at  17„80^  per  lb,    New  York  May  future  contracts  declined 
20  points,  closing  at  lS.62p.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Fcon., ) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  lorice       Apr.  22,        Apr.  21,         Apr.  22*  1925 
Railroads  20  Industrials  141.11  139,91  120.52 

20  R.K.  stocks  108.20  107,98  95. SI 

(Wall  St,  Jour.,  Apr„  23.) 


